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THERE’S GRASS YOUR FUTURE... 


with mechanical brush control! 


While several methods of brush control are being used, 
the most economical, most positive, are the mechanical 
methods! You can bank on better kills and greater 
grass increases with mechanical controls without danger 
from residues . . . and there’s a mechanical method 
that exactly fits the needs of your soil, budget, 

range condition and ranching operation. 

Insure that grass for your future and its accompanying 
increase in livestock production by consulting the 
Range Specialist at Treanor, your Caterpillar Dealer. 

He can give you an on-your-site recommendation for 
grassland restoration and show how you or your 

Cat Conservation Contractor can get the job done. 
There’s no cost, no obligation, so call today! 


ROOTPLOWING 


while a little more costly, much more effective 
than any other brush control method. Makes positive kill, even on re- 
sprouting brush, prepares good seedbed, enables land to absorb and retain 4 
water, releases fertility of the soil to seeded grasses, proves itself in time of 
drouth. Here a rootplow-equipped D8 of J. D. Luttrell, works on the 
Tad Richards ranch near Bronte. (Established grass on rootplowed acres is 
holding up in spite of a dry spring. ) 


GRUBBING . .. fits rocky, hilly 
lands infested with cedar, mesquite or 
other undesirable growth. Reseeding 
can be accomplished while grubbing. 


CHAINING . . . for rangelands 


with a good turf of native grasses, 


but light to heavy infestation of mes- 
quite and cedar. At low cost, a 30 to 
75% tree kill can be gained. Two-way 
chaining provides a better kill. Here, 
two Cat D8 Tractors of Conservation 
Contractor Glen Hubbard, of Rising 
Star, pull 400-feet of anchor chain on 
a second pass on the Dyer ranch 
near Baird. 


Shown is a new Caterpillar D6 Trac- 
tor with special grubbing and seeding 
attachments owned by J. D. Harmon, 
of Robert Lee, Texas, working on 
1500-acre contract for the Foster S. 
Price ranch in Coke County. 


DISKING . . . results in good control of short brush at reasonable cost. 
An excellent seedbed is prepared and grass can be sown in the same opera- 
tion, producing lush stands. Here a D7 pulls a 12-foot, 6-ton Towner range 
plow with seeder attachment on the C, F, Cox ranch near Sanderson. 


CHOPPING . . . gives good control of sprouting brush, when followed by 
controlled goat grazing. Effective in the blackjack and postoak country. Good 
stands of adapted grasses have resulted from reseeding following chopping. This 
D8, of Glen Hubbard, pulls a 10-foot, 10-ton rolling cutter near Rising Star. 
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Jack Richardson Says: 


“THEYRE ALL GOING! 


Dispersal Sale of my Registered and Purebred Angora flock. 
Must sell out — doctor’s orders. Never thought I would!” 


SALE AT 
RANCHER’S COMMISSION CO. 


Junction, Texas 


August 31 -- 10:00 A. M. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEM JONES - PETE GULLEY 


Selling in Lots of ~— 
1, 10, 25 and 50. 
All in 5-month Fleece. | ' 


@ 650 REGISTERED AND PUREBRED DOES 


2 years and up. These are my foundation flock does and 
will improve any flock in the nation. 


@ 150 REGISTERED AND PUREBRED DOES 


Best we have ever raised out of grand champions. 


@ 275 PUREBRED DOE KIDS 


Choice for FFA and 4-H Club girls and boys. Please Note: 
@ 30 REGISTERED STUDS Goats may be inspected before sale at 
As you know, I paid top prices for these at sales. my ranch at any time. If you are inter- 
ested in seeing them, call me at Uvalde, 
@ 200 REGISTERED AND PUREBRED Texas. Tel. BR 8-3660. 


YEARLING BUCKS I may have left at sale time, some of my 


—— for service. Best 200 young bucks I have ever Registered and Purebred Suffolk Ewes. 
raised. 


Watch for later announcement of Octo- 
e 275 BUCK KIDS ber date of my dispersal sale of my Santa 
These are tops. Good for the boys and girls, too. Gertrudis Cattle herd. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR ONE YEAR 
$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 
Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association receive this magazine as a part of 
Association service. From dues of the members 
$2.00 per year is deducted for magazine, or 
two-thirds the regular advertised price of $3.00 
per year. Dues payment to the Association, as 
is subscription, is voluntary and based upon 50c¢ 
per bag of wool and/or mohair marketed and 
are usually deducted by grower’s warehouse at 
time of sale and forwarded to Association. 
Growers can, if desired, send dues direct to 
Association office, San Angelo. Non-memi 


subscriptions should be sent to magazine office 
direct, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 
Second-class postage paid at San Angelo, Texas. 


From the Association 


Office ... 


By TOM WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 


FALL QUARTERLY 


DIRECTORS MEETING 


THE FALL meeting of the TS&GRA 
directors has been set for September 
16-17 in Bandera. 

Arrangements for the meeting are 
being made with officials of the Ban- 
dera Chamber of Commerce and our 
directors and members in the Bandera 
area. A schedule of activities will be 
reported in the September issue of 
this magazine. 

Room reservations should be made 
early by contacting the Association of- 
fice or Frank Pearson, Lost Valley Re- 
sort Ranch, Bandera. The Bandera 
Chamber of Commerce has designated 
Pearson to handle the room reserva- 
tion requests, which may require the 
facilities of several guest ranches and 
motels to. accommodate the expected 
large attendance. 


NWGA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has released the following re- 
port on their recent annual summer 
Executive Committee meeting: 

The support for the National Wool 
Act was unanimously voiced by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association at their 
meeting in Salt Lake City, July 19 
and 20. The Committee strongly 
urged producers of lamb and wool to 
support extension of the Act in the 
next session of Congress. 

The Wool Act, passed in 1954 and 
renewed in 1958, is designed to en- 
courage a total domestic production 
of 300,000,000 pounds of raw wool 
for strategic needs. According to Ex- 
ecutive Committee members, the Act 
is leading to substantial increases in 
wool production. 

Another important matter thor- 
oughly discussed at the meeting was 
the live lamb market, on which there 
have been three major price breaks in 
the last 18 months. According to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
President Harold Josendal, Casper, 
Wyoming, there have been several 
causes for these market breaks, includ- 
ing greatly increased imports of lamb 
as well as the lack of competition in 


buying of lambs, since a large per- 
centage of the slaughter is in the 
hands of a few major packing firms. 
Mr. Josendal further added that Mrs. 
Consumer has not always benefitted 
from the sharply lower prices paid to 
producers. 

Attending from Texas were TS&- 
GRA President, L. M. Stephens of 
Lometa; NWGA Vice President, Pen- 
rose Metcalfe of San Angelo; J. B. Mc- 
Cord of San Angelo; and the writer. 
McCord attended as a member of the 
NWGA Committee on Organization. 


NATIONAL LAMB AND 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


CONFERENCE 


The First National Lamb and Wool 
Industry Conference will be held in 
Laramie, Wyoming, August 8 and 9. 
The conference, under the direction 
of 12 sponsoring agricultural organi- 
zations and nine other interested 
groups, will conduct extensive studies 
and discussions toward making con- 
structive recommendations to the do- 
mestic sheep industry. 

Walter Pfluger of Eden, Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Sheep Produc- 
ers Council, will be chairman on the 
wool sessions. The National Wool 
Growers Association plans to take an 
active part in the meeting. 

Penrose Metcalfe, a Vice President, 
will accompany other NWGA offi- 
cials attending the meeting. 


LIVESTOCK THEFT 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The TS&GRA continues its fight to 
combat livestock thefts, and by action 
of the Livestock Theft Committee, 
with approval of the directors, at the 
Big Lake meeting, the Association was 
authorized to provide legal assistance 
in the prosecution of a theft case at 
Marfa. 

Bryan Montague, a well known Del 
Rio attorney, was hired to assist in 
the prosecution of the case involving 
theft of sheep from a member of the 
Association, Albert Chambers, by two 
brothers, Mexican Nationals. An in- 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association will pay a reward ef 
$500.00 for information leading to arrest and final conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep or goats from a member or members of the Association. 
Law enforcement officers are excluded from this offer. The information 
must be furnished to any law enforcement officer or to the Secretary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association at its office, Cactus 
Hotel Annex, San Angelo, Texas. Telephone 6242 or 25612, San Angelo. 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


dictment was returned by the grand 
jury on July 25, and the two men will 
be brought to trial August 4 in Marfa. 
It was reported that the Mexican and 
Marfa law enforcement officials were 
most cooperative in securing evidence 
for the case. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


PROMOTION 


Committees of the TS&GRA and 
the Texas Angora Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation took an important step for- 
ward this month in agreeing to a co- 
operative program for the improve- 
ment in mohair promotion through 
the Miss Mohair program. 


The TS&GRA Wool and Mohair 
Promotion Committee, with Jimmie 
Powell of Menard as Chairman and 
the Texas Angora Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation Miss Mohair Committee, un- 
der the direction of Carlton Godbold 
of Leakey, met several times to work 
out the details for a more effective co- 
ordination and scheduling of appear- 
ances of Miss Mohair. The program 
planned by the two committees will 
call for the promotion of Miss Mo- 
hair’s appearances by Fashion Crea- 
ators, Inc., of Dallas, a public rela- 
tions - fashion promotions firm. A 
number of fashion appearances will 
present Miss Mohair to retailers and 
wholesalers in 14 Texas cities. Exten- 
sive television, radio and newspaper 
publicity will be provided where feas- 
ible in connection with the appear- 
ances. 


Powell’s committee also has been 
hard at work planning a more exten- 
sive and improved program for the 
appearances of Miss Wool of Texas. 
Fashion Creators, Inc., will handle 
this program similarily to the promo- 
tion of Miss Mohair. 

Through the appearances of the 
two lovely representatives of the wool 
and mohair industry, we can feel as- 
sured that widespread attention will 
be focused on the finer qualities of 
wool and mohair. The program as 
planned by Fashion Creators will pre- 
sent Miss Wool and Miss Mohair pri- 
marily in merchandising and fashion 
areas, the logical places for such pro- 
motion where the demand for our 
products is created. 

A new Miss Mohair, Sunda Callan 
of Menard, will be crowned August 4 
in Kerrville. Tentative plans for a con- 
test in San Angelo to choose a new 
Miss Wool of Texas are now being 
discussed. September 2 has been sug- 
gested as a date for the contest. 


BWI LABOR PROGRAM 


In the last issue, it was reported 
that another group of BWI workers 
was to be brought in during the month 
of July to work on West Texas 
ranches. These men have arrived and 
reported to their respective employers. 

The number of ranchers now em- 
ploying from one to twelve BWI 
workers each has reached 40, and a 
number of others have contacted the 
Association office for information as 
to how application for workers should 
be made. All applications received by 
the end of August will be filled in 
early September. 
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The Alamo and 


Her Horses 


WITHOUT HORSES, JOHN WAYNE’S 12-MILLION-DOLLAR 
MOVIE COULD NOT HAVE BEEN MADE. THEIR STORY — 


MOVIE LIVESTOCK 
CONTRACTOR 


This is Bill Jones, the man who 
bought all the horses and other 
livestock used in John Wayne’s 
fabulous production of The Ala- 
mo. He traveled over 27,000 
miles buying the horses and 
equipment for them. 


SOME 700 to 1,000 horses, 61 
mules, 22 burros, 6 oxen, 100 long- 
horns and 60 Spanish goats were used 
in the $12,000,000 Alamo movie 
filmed by John Wayne’s Batjac Com- 
pany on the Happy Shahan Ranch at 
Brackettville. The stock had to be 
bought by the company, because all 
the Hollywood horses were contracted 
by TV Westerns. Certainly no one 
company had the great amount of 
stock needed for the Alamo picture. 

Bill Jones, Van Nuys, California, is 
the man who made the deal with Bat- 
jac to bring in all the livestock to be 
used. Bill, a movie livestock contract- 
or, formerly with Republic Pictures, 
is now freelancing. He recently com- 
pleted three pictures for Disney be- 
fore beginning work on the Alamo 
stock April 6, 1959. He said, “This is 
the first time any company has gone 
away on location to shoot a picture, 
bought all their horses and trained 
them.” 


Horses Hard to Find 

Bill, probably the busiest horse 
buyer Texas has ever known, stated, 
“I traveled approximately 22,000 
miles by car and another 5,000 by 
plane trying to buy the horses. The 
biggest trouble was shortage of horses 
as a result of the drouth and trying 
to buy them for what we could afford 
to pay. They came high—from $200 
to $300 each. I bought horses in Tex- 
as, New Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana, but most of them in 
Texas. Some were obtained from indi- 
viduals and a few from big ranchers. 
Mules came from East Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana. We 
had 16 stunt horses; 14 of them al- 
ready trained came with their owner- 
riders from Hollywood. We also had 


to buy equipment for all this stock. 
Practically all of the horses had to be 
trained. 


Wagons, Saddles, Collars, 
Caissons and Feed 

“Wagons were harder to find,” Bill 
said. “We bought over 100, scouring 
an area from Texas to California, with 
most of them discovered in East Texas 
and Louisiana. Some of the wagons 
were bought just to get the wheels for 
use on caissons. We had 26 caissons 
and 20 army wagons, two of which 
were found at Jourdanton, Texas. We 
got one breaking wagon for $100 at 
Douglasville, Texas, at Po Boy Mor- 
riss’. He was a big help to us in lo- 
cating some of the wagons. 

“The leathers were also difficult to 
find but we were able to purchase over 
200 collars and harnesses and 500 
saddles, some of them from Mexico. 
The oxen and ox carts came and were 
driven up from Mexico to the border. 

“It takes a lot of feed for 1200 to 
1500 head of stock and we had to feed 
through the entire production. We 
bought alfalfa hay in New Mexico and 
over 1,000 tons of grain in Texas.” 


Training Horses 

Bill had ten of Hollywood’s top 
horse trainers in Brackettville break- 
ing and training the horses for the 
Alamo movie. Twenty-one men were 
employed to care for the horses and 
leather. There is more to schooling 
a movie horse than there is to just 
breaking a ranch horse. Movie horses 
must get used to the lights, exploding 
shells, learn to fall down, rear at the 
right time, work as a saddle horse and 
pull wagons. 

Al Delamore, who made a reputa- 
tion for himself handling the horses 
for Dale Robinson’s Wells-Fargo show, 
was teamed with Corky Randall and 
Milton Galbraith to handle the cast 


GRASS BELLY-HIGH ON A HORSE 

That’s the way it was back in 1836, and for this scene John 
Wayne had the herd of huncdreds of horses trucked to the Bill 
Moody Ranch, joining the Shahan Ranch. Mr. Moody had root- 
plowed and seeded Blue Panic grass and you see the impressive 
results here. 


horses. Cast horses are those ridden by 
John Wayne, Richard Widmark, 
Laurence Harvey and other leading 
actors. 

Bob Davenport, a native of Uvalde, 
trained the horses to rein, rear, fall, 
and fall and lie down. Bruce Gal- 
braith was in charge of the corrals and 
teaching the horses to jump; Buddy 
Sherwood (he and Bruce broke horses 
for the Ben Hur picture) and Roy 
Kennedy trained the working and cais- 
son horses; Art Pollard and Frank 
Lane were in charge of breaking and 
handling the mules. Rusty McDonald 
(works on Burt Lancaster shows) 
helped school the saddle and jumping 
horses. 


How It’s Done 
Buddy Sherwood and Roy Kennedy 


started working the horses on June 


14. They had 240 head, 120 each, 
to break and train to draft work be- 
fore shooting time, which was Sep- 
tember 10. 

Buddy said, “The most difficult 
horse to train is the horse that was not 
bred to be a draft horse. The Quarter 
Horse was not bred to draft and we 
had about 25 percent of them to 
work; others were thoroughbred, and 
some were just horses. We had to 
teach them to pull those wagons, and 
to break them we harnessed them with 
a mule. We first put blinds on, which 
were later removed, and then they 
were put in caisson breast collar har- 
ness and used in open bridles. 

“I didn’t really break those horses, 
those mules broke them. When a mule 
takes a notion to work, he’s going to 


(Continued on page 3A) 


HORSES TRAINED FOR WAGON WORK 

Horses purchased for use in the movie had to be trained to draft 
work. They are shown at work in this scene with the Parson, Bowie, 
Beekeerp and Crockett bringing gunpowder, found in the church, to 


the Alamo. 
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Midnight, a four-year-old stallion 
trained by Bob Davenport, for the 
Alamo movie filmed at the Sha- 
han Ranch at Brackettville last 
fall, balances on one foot, with 
Bob up, as gracefully as a ballet 
dancer. When he wanted the 
horse to rear he would pinch him 
on the neck and up the horse 
would go. 

Bob said he never abuses a 
horse when he is slow in learning, 
but pets and rewards him when 
he does learn. 

Tents in the background house 
the hundreds of saddles, collars, 


harnesses and other horse equip- 
ment used in making the picture. 


The Alamo and 
Her Horses 


(Continued from page 3) 


work and that Quarter Horse has to 
follow him. Some horses can be 
trained in half a day, others take 
longer. Sometimes we were able to 
train four or five a day. We stayed 
with a horse until we saw he was a 
finished horse.” 


Filming Finished — 
Horses Sold 

Shooting on the movie started in 
September, 1959, and was finished 
by the end of December, and the 
5,000 people who worked on the pic- 
ture moved out, leaving a deserted 
and war-torn village and fort. The 
horses were all sold at private treaty 
right from the Shahan Ranch. They 
went to buyers from all over the coun- 
try, with many of the picture com- 
panies buying a great number of them. 
The horses finished the film well-fed 
and well-trained and had _ ready 
buyers. 

The $2,000,000 Alamo movie set 
now being made ready for a major 
tourist attraction, will have its grand 
formal opening next May. In the 
meantime two upcoming events will 
take place there. The first one on 
August 27 will be a record hop by 
Ricci Ware for teenagers in behalf of 
the Brackettville High School Athletic 
Fund. 


a success. 


tember. 


tion sales in August. 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS: Old and New — Thank 
you for helping to make our Doe and Buck Sale 


We have 85 yearling bucks for sale at the ranch 
now and will have 100 older does for sale in Sep- 


See our offering of bucks at Kerrville and Junc- 


W.S. ORR & 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
TEL. MU 3-2279 


SON 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture this month was taken during the filming of 
“The Alamo” on the Shahan Angus Ranch at Brackettville, Texas. 
This scene is of Col. Bowie (Richard Widmark) and his charros 
entering the Alamo cn the horses purchased for the movie by 
Bill Jones, Van Nuys, California. Bill contracted to corral and 
train all livestock for the movie, and approximately one thou- 
sand horses were used in the film. 


SEE ANNUAL HORSE SECTION, PAGES 26 -- 43 


And in October, horses will again 
play a part for the Alamo movie. 
While so many of them were used in 
filming the picture, they are now 
being used to help promote it. The San 
Antonio Sheriff's Posse will sponsor a 
trail drive “From the Replica to the 


Original Alamo” for the premiere of 
the Alamo movie in San Antonio. 
Over a hundred horses are expected 
for the drive from the Alamo Village 
on the Shahan Ranch to the original 
Alamo in San Antonio. 


by M. E. Ensminger, Chairman 


. DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, PULLMAN, WASH. 


I AM deeply concerned about the 
following U. S. sheep facts and 
figures: 

1. Since World War II, sheep 
numbers have remained lower than in 
any period since the Civil War. 

2. Today, we rank eighth in world 
sheep numbers and sixth in world 
wool production. 

3. We are producing only a third 
of our domestic wool needs; the rest 
is being imported. 

4. Consumption of wool has de- 
clined since 1938, while the use of 
man-made fibers has increased. Per 
capita consumption of scoured wool 
now totals 2.17 pounds, whereas use 
of man-made (synthetic) fibers totals 
10.16 pounds per person. 

5. Per capita consumption of lamb 
and mutton is 4.2 pounds—less than 
three percent of our red meat con- 
sumption. By contrast, our per capita 
consumption of poultry (mostly broil- 
ers) now totals 34.8 pounds—more 
than eight times that of lamb and 
mutton. 

Certainly, United States sheep pro- 
duction is very much on a sound 
basis. From this standpoint, the sheep 
business offers the brightest future on 
the entire livestock horizon. But there 
are several major obstacles to the ex- 
pansion of sheep numbers; notably 
(1) the inherent difficulty in me- 
chanizing sheep operations, (2) the 
fact that wool always has been in 
politics, (3) the increasing competi- 
tion from synthetic fibers, and (4) 
the problem of advertising and mar- 
keting a minor product such as lamb. 


Salt May Prevent Overheating 

Of Horses 
At this season of the year, horse- 

men should provide their charges ade- 

quate salt, water, and shade. This 


warning may also include man as well 
as beast, for heart associations, safety 
councils and medical groups warn 
against the serious dangers of sun- 
stroke and heat prostration. 


On the average, a horse will con- 
sume about two ounces of salt daily 
or one pound per week; although the 
salt requirements vary with work and 
temperature. When at hard work dur- 
ing warm weather — conditions ac- 
companied by profuse perspiration 
and consequent loss of salt in the 
sweat—even greater quantities may 
be required. The white, encrusted 
sides of a horse after work are evi- 
dence of the large amount of salt 
drawn from the body through sweat 
(2 gms. of salt per lb. of sweat.) Un- 
less this salt is replaced, the animal 
will soon exhibit signs of excessive 
fatigue. Overheating of horses seldom 
occurs if the animals are allowed free 
access to salt at all times and are 


given water at frequent intervals. 
* 


If Animal Could Speak 


Would they admonish more admin- 
istrators to emulate the immortal Ab- 
raham Lincoln whenever petty jeal- 
ousies and the “me too” approaches 
raise their ugly heads? During the 
Civil War, some of Grant’s subordi- 
nates complained that the General 
was drinking excessively, but the 
President, well aware of Grant's vic- 
tories, admonished the squealing un- 
derlings to go back and find out what 
brand the General was drinking so 
that he might give some of the same 
stuff to the rest of them. 


National Wool Month is Septem- 
ber. This year marks the Bicentennial 
Anniversary of the wool industry. 
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THIS INFORMATION, prepared by the 
Indiana Bankers Association, makes clear 
the distinction between Banks and Savings 
and Loan Associations. 

It is factual, not critical. 

The Banks of Indiana readily acknow- 
ledge that Savings and Loan Associations 
render a distinct and useful service. They 
do not question the safety of funds invested 
in Savings and Loan Associations. 

But many such Associations have the ap- 

arance of Banks. As a result, their true 
unction is often misunderstood. 

This confusion can be unfortunate for 
everyone concerned— Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, Banks and the public. 

You will find the following questions and 
answers interesting and informative. 

Q. What is the difference between Banks 
and Savings and Loan Associations? 

A. A Savings and Loan Association is not 
a Bank. Each performs a separate and dis- 
tinct function. Banks are depositories of 
funds and provide complete financial ser- 
vice. Among the services available at Banks 
are—Checking and savings deposit accounts 
. . . business and agricultural loans . 
personal and auto loans . . . cashier’s checks 
. .. trust facilities. Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations are mutual organizations selling 
shares to provide for the financing of homes. 
Savings and Loan Associations do not pro- 
vide the banking services enumerated above. 

Q. What is the difference between plac- 
ing money in a Bank and in a Savings and 
Loan Association for purposes of saving? 

A. Only Banks may accept deposits. Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations accept invest- 
ments in shares or share accounts. Bank 
depositors are creditors and have prior claim 
to the Bank’s assets before the bank’s stock- 
holders. Association members are share ac- 
count holders (not depositors) who do not 
have, and can never have the rights of 
creditors. The distinctions between credit- 
ors’ rights enforceable in a court of law, as 
contrasted with interests of either stock- 
holders or share account holders, are im- 
portant. 

Q. What is the significant difference be- 
tween Bank interest and Savings and Loan 
Association dividends? 

A. Banks must declare in advance what 
interest rate they will pay for a certain pe- 
riod. Thus, interest is a guaranteed return 
on savings accounts. Associations pay divi- 
dends on a “When and if declared” basis. 
Thus, when Associations advertise a certain 
percentage return, they are actually saying, 
“We paid this dividend for the last period 
and expect to pay it for the next.” 

Q. How do Banks and Savings and Loan 
Associations differ in respect to with- 
drawals? 

A. As creditors, Bank depositors make 
withdrawal requests to obtain repayment of 
their savings. As investors, Association mem- 
bers actually apply for repurchase of shares 
hy Associations. Banks, in most instances, 
honor savings withdrawal requests upon de- 


What's The 


Difference 
between a 


BANK 


and a 
Savings and Loan 
Association 


mand—and in all instances without ex- 
tended delay. Any delay imposed by a Bank 
cannot be beyond the period fixed in its de- 
posit contract. 

Associations need not repurchase mem- 
bers’ shares upon demand. Obviously, any 
institution which can lend on long-term real 
estate mortgages 100% of the funds re- 
ceived from its members cannot obligate 
itself to repurchase shares upon demand. 

Furthermore, regulations prohibit all in- 
sured Associations from representing that 
they will pay share holders on demand 
(Rules and Regulations, FSLIC, Sec. 
163.6). 

Q. How do Banks and Savings and Loan 
Associations differ in respect to the avail- 
ability of funds for withdrawals? 

A. Banks, because they must meet de- 
positors’ withdrawals without extended de- 
lay, must maintain strong cash reserves and 
short-term investments. Associations, be- 
cause they are not required to repurchase 
members’ shares except after uncertain de- 
lay, place the bulk of their funds in long- 
term investments. 

Q. Why is the interest paid by Banks 
generally lower than the dividends paid by 
Savings and Loan Associations? 

A. Banks must maintain large propor- 
tions of their funds in cash or low interest- 
bearing Government bonds and other liquid 
securities, whereas the Associations invest 
nearly all of the proceeds of the sale of their 
shares in long-term higher - yielding real 
estate loans. 

Q. What are the differences in rights 
when withdrawel requests of Bank deposit- 
ors and withdrawal applications of Savings 
and Loan Association shareholders are not 
honored? 


A. If Banks do invoke a delay as pro- 
vided in their savings deposit contract 
Cusually 30 days), they must pay all with- 
drawals on demand in the full amount re- 
quested at the expiration of the delay pe- 
riod. Otherwise; the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation steps into member 
Banks and makes all insured deposits avail- 
able promptly. 

If Associations are unable to repurchase 
members’ shares within 30 days after de- 
mand, they may invoke a “take-your-turn” 
plan—namely, filing requests in numerical 
order. 

In such a case, if the value of a mem- 
ber’s share is more than $1,000 he may be 
paid $1,000, if available, when his number 
is reached, and then his application is re- 
numbered and moved to the bottom of the 
list. When his number is reached again, the 
process is repeated. Under these circum- 
stances, however, an Association may pay 
up to either $100 or $200 (depending on 
how chartered) to any holder, in any month, 
for the repurchase of share accounts with- 
out regard to numerical order or filing of 
application. If unable to pay all withdrawal 
requests within 30 days, Associations must 
apply a minimum of either one-third or 
80% (depending on how chartered) of 
their receipts to repurchase of members’ 
shares. 

Q. What is the difference between the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC) and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation (FSLIC?) 

A. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration which insures Bank deposits and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation are both agencies of the United 
States Government and worthy of public 
confidence. 

However, the time when the legal obliga- 
tion to pay becomes effective is not the same 
under the two agencies. 

If insured Banks cannot meet the de- 
mands of their depositrs, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation will make all 
insured deposits available promptly. 

If Associations cannot repurchase mem- 
bers’ shares, the Associations can invoke 
their “take-your-turn” charter provision. 

This provision results in a waiting pe- 
riod which, conceivably, could be of long 
duration. Only after FSLIC-insured Asso- 
ciations are declared “in default” is FSLIC 
legally obligated to pay. 

Unless closed by supervisory authorities 
for some other reason, an Association is not 
“in default” so long as it applies one-third 
or 80% of its cash receipts (depending 
upon how chartered) to the repurchase of 
shares. 

We are not concerned here with any pre- 
vailing practice of Associations with respect 
to repurchase of share accounts, but rather 
with their obligation under law to repur- 
chase. This legal obligation deserves atten- 
tion now when considering availability of 
funds. 


It is believed that this information is factual and in the public 
interest. If you have additional questions, ask your Banker. He 
is at your service at all times. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 


CHAS. SCHREINER BANK, Kerrville 


DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Mertzon 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 


FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 

OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 
MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Goiden Opportunity 


Angora Goat Sale 
A Record Breaker 


HIGH PRICED ANGORAS 
This is the pen of Angora does purchased by Robert Cotter of 
Leakey for $5,755. Included is the record - selling doe which 


brought $550. Veteran goat breeders inspecting the pen re- 
marked on the quality. 


HOT, CROWDED 


A part of the barnfull of bidders greeting Lem Jones, auctioneer, 
at the Golden Opportunity Goat Sale, July 20, at Junction. 


IT WAS a hot Angora goat sale! 

That was the consensus of ranch- 
men from all over the country who 
crowded the auction barn and pens 
of the Ranchers Commission Com- 
pany of Junction, July 20. 

Lem Jones, who, with Melvin 
Camp, organized and conducted the 
sale, declared that it was the best sale 
that he had ever seen. He was ably 
assisted by the operators of the com- 
mission company, Asa Murr, K. Cow- 
sert, and Charley Schwartz. Pete Gul- 
ley, veteran Angora goat man, assisted 
in the selection of the sale animals 
and in conducting the auction. 


The sale was of does—some 1,041 
commercial does, averaged $18 per 
head. Two hundred fifty-nine regis- 
tered does sold for an average of 
$56.84 per head—probably a new 
record for such goats. Baby kids aver- 
aged $42.60. 

Several top does brought excellent 
prices. The top-selling doe brought 
$550. Bred by Authur Davis, she was 
bought by Robert A. Cotter of Leakey. 
Cotter also bought the second high- 
selling animal, paying $140 for a doe 
bred by Mrs. Vera A. Burrows of 
Barksdale. 

There were 45 registered does sell- 
ing above the $80 mark, averaging 
$105 each. There were 212 does 
which averaged $60.04 per head. Be- 
sides the record-breaking does and 
doe-kid pair there were 30 does rang- 
ing in age from three to five that had 
kids by their side and averaged $59.60 
per pair. 

Thirteen does sold singly. The re- 


mainder sold in pens of two to five. 

In the pen of two, W. S. Orr had 
the top price of $100. Pen of three, 
Joe Gardner had two pens that went 
for $105 each. In pens of four, W. 
S. Hall and Joe Gardner each sold a 
pen for $90. Pen of five, Stanley 
Lackey sold one for $85. 


Also selling does for a high price 
was Mrs. Anne Krausse of Fredericks- 
burg, one single for $100. 

In the single baby doe kids, Brooks 
Sweeten sold two for $75 each. Joe 
Gardner had three shorn kids, one 
bringing $55 and two selling for $50 
each. 

Mr. Cotter is going into the goat 
business right. “If I have good goats 
to start with, I should. be alright. I 
am going to raise Angoras to sell, and 
I want to sell the best.” He bought 64 
registered does for $5,755, and was 
the second biggest buyer of the sale. 

The F. M. Skinner Enterprises of 
Eden bought 346 does for $5,989, 
the biggest purchases of the event. 
This firm is a commercial, not regis- 
tered operation. 

A slow rain fell during most of the 
sale, and ranchmen vied with each 
other in bragging how good the rain- 
fall was to them. Some had received 
up to 10 inches, and all were in ex- 
ceedingly good humor about the cop- 
ious rains and general outlook. 

The old timers also got a big kick 
out of the high sale price received for 
the does. 

S. W. Dismukes, Rocksprings, who 
is as active as a youngster, despite his 
four score status, declared, “A won- 
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RECORD PRICE FOR DOE 
Authur Davis, left, breeder, and Robert Cotter, right, buyer, 
and the doe which brought $550. Another bidder quit when 


Cotter jumped the bid $50. 


derful sale—but our goats have been 
selling too cheap for years.” 

Brooks Sweeten of Rocksprings, a 
life long breeder, declared that some 
of the does were the best he had ever 
seen a breeder offer. ““The sale was 
good, but so were the goats.” 

Payne Rudasill and S. S. Shank- 
lin, both Edwards County veteran 
commercial goat men, were found 
shaking their heads at the prices. 
“Never seen anything like it.” Such 
sentiments were echoed by such goat 
men at Pete Schmidt, Walker White, 
both of Mason, Jack Richardson of 
Uvalde, Will Allison of Junction, Col. 
Cornelius of Goldthwaite, and scores 
of others, many of whom were active 
in the bidding. 

The sale, in fact, does set a record 
or two. It was, most likely, the biggest 
sale of registered Angora goats ever 
held, and it saw the record made for 
a high-selling doe. 

A record distance traveled to buy 
breeding does was set by Vernon Cu- 
neo, Star Route 3, Jackson, California. 
He bought 190 head, including four 
buck kids. Accompanying him was G. 
Dondero, also of California. Mr. Cu- 
neo says he has 300 head of goats on 
his range and that they are doing well. 
There is evidence of increased inter- 
est in California, and he believes that 
his purchases will spur his neighbors 
to buy better breeding stock. Mr. Don- 
dero believes California is second to 
Texas at the present time in goat pop- 
ulation. Mr. Cuneo’s purchases at 
Junction came to $3,348. 

W. G. Locker of Pecos purchased 
200 head for $3,750. 

Other buyers at the sale included: 
Tom Everett and James Childress of 
Ozona; Herbie Oehler, Harper; Troy 
Fleming, Ronald Sutton, Aubrey 
Kothmann, and Stanley Lackey of 
Junction; Greenwade Brothers, Clif- 
ton; Emil Schuester, Priddy; Dr. T. J. 
Williamson, Big Spring; Brooks Sweet- 


en, Rocksprings; Homer McCaslin, 
Goldthwaite; Chris Haynes, Sonora; 
Mrs. Houston Callan, Menard; E. B. 
Vanwinkle, Iredell; Allen  Askins, 
Pumpville; John M. Powell, Fort 
Stockton; W. P. Matthews, Lampas- 
as; David Bratton, Rochelle; Don 
Wright, London; R. H. McClellan, 
DeLeon; Herbert Ahrens, Fredericks- 
burg; R. W. Lacey, Centerville; Ben 
Allison and Mrs. Tom Love, both of 
Roosevelt; Will Willman, Roy Capps, 
Charles Grosse, Howard Brandenber- 
ger, and Bill Barton, all of Mason; 
and J. B. Herndon, Uvalde. 


Looks to Next Year 

Jones, auctioneer and one of the 
sponsors of the sale, said at the end, 
“We are looking forward to another 
sale next year. We have shown the 
buyer that we can bring together some 
of the nation’s best Angora does and 
they have shown us they are willing 
to pay for them. We expect to have 
more does next year and the quality 
will be even better than in our first 
sale.” 


ERWIN PAYS TOP IN 


WEAVER LAMB SALE 


EDGAR ERWIN of Eola paid the top 
price of $72.50 for a Dorset cross- 
bred lamb at the annual Mackey 
Weaver Club Lamb Sale held July 23 
at Pfluger Park in Eden. 

Over 200 people attended the event 
which Mr. Weaver of Melvin holds 
each year. Those in attendance in- 
cluded county agents, FFA and 4-H 
Club members and their parents, vo- 
cational agriculture teachers, and 
others. 

The second high-selling lamb of 
the event was a Southdown, pur- 
chased for $65 by the Llano County 
4-H Club. 

Before the sale, prospective buyers 
inspected the 168 head of lambs at 
the park’s show barn. 


20 Years 
Experience 
Have Made It 
Possible For 


Southwestern 
Salt & Supply Co. 


to provide the Experience-Engineered, Quality- 
Controlled product the rancher needs to 
PREVENT, TREAT and CURE 


his animal Health problems 


* PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCHES 
(With Extra-Fine Pheno Powder) 


%* PHENOTHIAZINE SALT 
(With Extra-Fine Pheno Powder) 


* SCREW WORM REMEDIES 
* MARKING & SHEARING FLUIDS 
REPELLANTS 
* SPRAYS AND DIPS 


THESE PRODUCTS ARE AS FINE AND EFFECTIVE 
AS ANY FOUND IN THE U. S. 


YOUR AREA DEALER HAS THEM! 
ASK FOR PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SALT & SUPPLY 


20 Years Service to the Livestock Industry 


P. O. Box 421 Phone 6736 
San Angelo, Texas 
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Angora Industry Faces 
Difficult Problem 


By N. A. J. VAN RENSBURG 
Grootfontein College of Agriculture 
Middleburg, Cape 


Editor's Note: 

This is another timely article on 
the South African Angora goat 
and problems of raising it. The 
article should be of keen interest 
to Texas growers. 


THE MOHAIR industry in the Union 
is faced with a difficult problem, 
namely, the challenge presented by 
the low reproduction figures of the 
Angora goat. It is extremely difficult 
to find a solution to this problem since 
there are many possible causes. The 
intensive research at present being 
done in the physiological, clinical and 
pathological sphere has made this 
clear. The question which arises, how- 
ever, is whether the root of the trouble 
should not be sought in the breeding 
history of the Angora goat. 

Every farmer who has ever had any- 
thing to do with the Angora goat can 
* testify that this animal has always 
been extremely sensitive to changing 
climatic conditions and temperatures. 
Shortly after shearing time, in par- 
ticular, the Angora goat must always 
be kept in sheltered conditions and 
/or within easy reach of a shed or 
kraal. Despite such precautionary mea- 
sures however, the danger of severe 
losses still exists. 

Our country is subject to climatic 
extremes and stock losses are conse- 
quently to be expected, but when such 
losses come to be associated with the 
breed as such, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the adap- 
tability of the breed. 


Heredity and Environment 

One of the main requirements for 
the economic survival of an animal 
is the ability to adapt itself to its 


environment. Environment includes 
all the external factors — climate, 
feeding and management — which, 


together with the congenital, inherited 
characteristics of the animal, combine 
to produce an adapted individual. 

The question which now arises is 
whether the Angora goat has, to some 
extent, lost its ability to adapt itself 
and whether this is not perhaps due 
to the fact that its constitution has 
been neglected by breeders in the 
past? By constitution is meant not 
only the build and size of an animal, 
but also, and particularly, its vigour, 
resistance to disease, fertility and 
mothering qualities. 


Abortions 

The low lambing percentage of the 
Angora is attributed largely to abor- 
tions. Careful observations have, how- 
ever, strengthened the growing con- 
viction that weak constitution in gen- 
eral has resulted in an inability to 
adapt and that abortions may be only 
an indirect consequence of this. This 
belief is strengthened by the presence 
of the following types of ill-adapted 
ewes observed in flocks with a low 
lambing percentage: 


(1) The ewe which never becomes 
oestrous. 


The ewe which becomes oestrous 
but which never becomes preg- 
nant. 


The ewe which has a stillborn 
lamb before the completion of 
the gestation period of about 
150 days, i.e. an actual abortion. 
The ewe which completes the 
gestation period but whose lambs 
are stillborn or die at birth. 
The ewe which gives birth to a 
live lamb but which fails to sur- 
vive to the weaning age because 
of weakness and inability to 
adapt itself. At birth such a 
lamb usually weighs only half 
the usual 5 Ib. to 8 Ib. 


It is therefore not surprising that 
ewes with a strong constitution and 
good conformation and size rear their 
lambs most successfully and that ewes 
whose fertility is poor and have poor 
constitutions and in some cases are 
completely stunted. 

The Angora score card has been in 
use for many years in the evaluation 
of animals for stud breeding and as a 
result great success has been achieved 
in the production of good quality mo- 
hair. It is, however, noteworthy that 
only numbers 8 and 9 in any way 
aim at a description or assessment of 
conformation. If, therefore, selection 
is carried out according to the score 
card only, conformation and consti- 
tution must necessarily suffer and 
since the fertility and reproductive 
capacity of an animal go hand in 
hand with its constitution, fertility 
must also inevitably deteriorate. 

The shortcomings in the existing 
score card have been known for a 
considerable time and an amended 
score card has already been proposed 
by the Grootfontein College of Agri- 
culture. In the new score card, shown 
above, conformation and constitution 
are placed on an equal footing with 
hair covering. 


Strict Selection 

If, in breeding operations, renewed 
attention were to be given to the con- 
stitution and therefore to the fertility 
of the goat, and if strict selection 
were to be applied to this end, the 
Angora goat would regain its ability 
to adapt itself. As a result, the sensi- 
tivity of the pregnant Angora ewe to 
variations in clinyate, especially tem- 
perature fluctuations and winds, may, 
and indeed, will decrease. 

The Angora breed as such can main- 
tain its maximum production and the 
quality of its product if the number 
of progeny is large enough to allow 
for selection. If the fertility of a flock 
is low and the progeny inadequate, 
the number of animals culled for in- 
ferrior hair qualities cannot, by com- 
parison, be high. The result is that 
an increasing number of inferior an- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


SHeep & Goat RaAIsER 


SCORE CARDS 


The following score card is used at present in the inspection and evalua- 


tion of Angora goats: 


Present Score Card 
Max. Points 

4. Density and weight of fleece (Belly well covered with 
fine, long hair and neck well covered up to the jaw)................ 10 
7. Fullness of fleece along the back of the root of the tail................ 5 
10. Quality (i.e. character, style, curl and crimp of fleece)................ 15 
100 

Proposed Score Card 
A. Conformation 
Max. Points 
1. General appearance, size and trueness to type.................00.....04.. 10 
B. Hair covering 

2. Fineness and uniformity of fineness.........................0:ccccccceceee: 10 
100 


animal's breeding history? 


Are the low reproduction figures of the Angora goat an indi- 
cation that there is something wrong with the adaptability 
of the goat? Can the root of the trouble be sought in the 


imals are used for breeding purposes. 
In this connection one is reminded 
particularly of the warning of buyers 
to producers to maintain the quality 
of their product on the same high 
level as in the past. 

To what extent can a progressive 
breeding policy and careful and re- 
peated selection for constitution, and, 
consequently fertility, contribute to 
the solution of this difficult problem 
with which the industry is faced! 

This is a question which our mo- 
hair producers — who have brought 
the industry to its present high level 
—must now give very serious atten- 
tion. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
INCREASES MOHAIR 


EXPORTS 


PRODUCTION OF mohair in the 
Union of South Africa increased from 
6.2 million pounds during the 1958 
season (July-June) to an estimated 
7.0 million pounds in 1959. (Pro- 
duction in Basutoland declined slight- 
ly to .9 million pounds from 1.0 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958.) 

With this increased production, 
South Africa’s 1959 exports of mo- 
hair rose to 8.4 million pounds, actual 
weight from 7.4 million pounds in 
1958. The United Kingdom took 
more than half of the total exports in 
both years. South Africa normally 
ranks third as an exporter of mohair 
following the United States and Tur- 
key. 


SALT-AUREOMYCIN MIX 


CONTROLS SHEEP LOSSES 


RECENT REPORTS from sheepmen 
using salt-aureomycin mixtures pro- 
portioned to provide the antibiotic at 
a rate of about 20 mg daily indicate 
excellent control over losses. 

Throughout periods of practical ap- 
plication ewes receiving aureomycin- 
salt mixture have had 50 percent few- 
er abortions, almost 75 percent re- 
duction in losses due to scours, less 
blue bag and a reduction in cases of 
uterine blood poisoning and respira- 
tory disturbances. Treated ewes have 
been better milkers too, possibly be- 
cause of better general health. 

One lamb feeder who has consider- 
ed 3 percent death losses to be normal 
discovered he lost less than one-quar- 
ter of 1 percent from a shipment of 
nearly 2,000 lambs receiving the au- 
reomycin-salt mixture. 

Stability studies indicated that the 
mixture is stable for at least 30 days, 
but in most cases it is put out fresh 
every 2 or 3 days, preferably daily. 

As is the case with other salt-med- 
icinal-mixtures, it is best to be sure 
that the animals are not receiving salt 
from any other sources. This will en- 
courage adequate intake of the medi- 
cated or mixed salt. 


If weather smiles, look for a big 
harvest of crops with great storage 
problems at public expense. Livestock 


prices are not expceted to be helped 
by this. 
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Rambouillet Ramblings 


By MRS. A. D. HARVEY 


THREE OF our breeders have recently 
sold registered Rambouillet sheep to 
the Ministerio de Agriculture of Bo- 
gota, Columbia, South America. The 
sheep were shipped by air about July 
- 4, 1960. Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
Utah, sold 108; W. S. Hansen, Col- 
linston, Utah, sold 133; John K. Mag- 
sen Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, sold 
98. 

Harold Lehfeldt, Lavina, Montana, 
has imported three registered Ram- 
bouillet rams from Canada. These 
sheep are registered in the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders Association. 


Meet Set For Albuquerque 

The 72nd Annual Meeting of the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association will be held August 
4, 1960, at the Cole Hotel, in Albu- 
querque. This will be after the time 
that we are writing this and before 
the August issue is published; there- 
fore, we will give you a report on the 
meeting in the September issue. 


Certificates 

The Association office has numer- 
ous rush requests for Certificates on 
show sheep. We are always glad to do 
our best to get these Certificates back 
to the owners in time to enter the 
sheep in the show. Quite often there 
is some minor mistake on the applica- 
tion and it must be returned to the 
owner to be corrected before we can 
complete the Certificates. We know 
this is exasperating when the time is 
so short. Let us suggest that when you 
are sending work in, that must be 
rushed back, please look it over care- 
fully before mailing it. Be sure that 
we have one of your ear tags on file 
here in the office; check the ear tag 
numbers of the dam and sire and be 
sure that they are corresponding to 
the record numbers that you have list- 
ed beside each; check the dropped 
date (we often have 1960 written in 
instead of the correct year as it is a 
habit to write the year that we are in). 
Following the instructions listed be- 
low will assist office personnel to do 
your work faster and more accurately. 


Instructions 

1. Make certain all names and num- 
bers are completely legible — 
print them, if necessary. 

2. When buying or selling, make 
sure the ACTUAL DATE OF 
SALE is listed on the transfer. Do 
NOT list the date you fill out pa- 
pers, but list the DATE YOU 
BOUGHT OR SOLD THE 
SHEEP. 

3. Bred ewes, ewes with lamb sub- 
ject to registry, or rams already 
used as sires cannot be registered 
direct to a new owner: they must 
be registered, then transferred as 
of the date they were actually 
sold. 

4. In filling out applications for reg- 
istry: 

a. List both NAME AND NUM- 
BER on the ear tag of the lambs 
being registered, the 
NAME AND NUMBER on the 
ear tag of both sire and dam. 


b. List the NAME on the ear tag 
first, then the number, as: 
“John Jones No. 25”—NOT 
“25 John Jones.” 

c. List the Association (Record) 
number of both sire and dam. 

d. If you buy sheep from John 
Jones, the NAME ON THE 
EAR TAGS REMAINS THE 
SAME— it does not change to 
the new owner’s name. 

e. List MONTH AND YEAR of 

birth—the day, if known. 

. Look at the sample application 
printed on the back of the ap- 
plication blank. The informa- 
tion on this sample is necessary 
in order to do your work prop- 
erly. 

5. If a sheep loses a tag, it should be 
retagged, but the original name 
and number on the tag should be 
used on applications. 

6. If you change the name on your 
ear tags, or if you add a letter, be 
sure to send a sample of the new 
tag to this office. 

7. Applications for registry, trans- 
fers, and other work are done in 
the order in which they are re- 
ceived. Special requests for rush 
work are granted IF POSSIBLE, 
but THESE SHOULD BE EX- 
CEPTIONAL CASES. If you plan 
to exhibit at a fair or show, or 
sell in a sale, PLEASE TELL US 
WHEN YOU SEND THE AP- 
PLICATIONS, GIVING THE 
EXACT DEADLINE DATE — 
DO NOT WAIT UNTIL THE 
DEADLINE TO TELL US. 


8. Since mail has often gone astray 
in the past, it is unwise to send 
cash through the mail: Please 
send either check or money order. 

9.Do not make checks payable to 
the Secretary—make them payable 
to the Association. 


10. Charges are based on the status 
of the breeder on registrations, 
and of the seller on transfers: if 
the breeder, or seller, is a member 
of the Association, the work is 
done at member rates. (The man 
who owns the ewe at the time she 
is bred is the breeder on her 
lambs). Payment for work should 
be sent with the work. 


New Members 

We are happy to welcome the fol- 
lowing new members into the Asso- 
ciation: Bruce Haight, Gillette, Wyo- 
ming; Robert L. Cox, Wheatland, 
Wyoming; C. B. Cox, Wheatland, 
Wyoming; Jim O’Harrow, Christoval, 
Texas; Sandra K. McCullough, Moor- 
croft, Wyoming; Otto Grumbles, 
Georgetown, Texas; Bill McDonald, 
Lampasas, Texas; John M. Donohue, 
Gregory, Michigan; Lanny Perry, 
Merkel, Texas; Henry Prentice, Monte 
Vista, Colorado; Snider & Ewing, Sun- 
dance, Wyoming; E. M. Sprott, Aus- 
tin, Texas. We welcome these breed- 
ers as active members in the Associa- 
tion, and wish them lots of pleasure 
and profit from their registered Ram- 
bouillet sheep. 


Cat D8 Tractor with Fleco Root Plow moves through creosote- 


bush and turpentine weed growth as trial plot establishment 
gets underway on Parker Estate Ranch near Odessa, Texas. 
Planting to native grass seed will be done with packer-seeder 
combination. Plow path is laid out on the contour by survey 
team. In general, plowed strips are to be about 50 feet apart, 
with approximately four feet rise in elevation between each. 
Plan is to catch runoff from unplowed ground, thus increasing 
available moisture for planted grasses. 


Alternating Strip Rootplowing- 
Reseeding Tested on Ranch 


ROOTPLOWING and reseeding of 
brush-covered range lands is pretty 
much of an everyday thing in most of 
Texas. Years of experience have 
taught both the rancher and the con- 
servation contractor what types of 
grass will grow best in various areas 
and when is the best time for 
planting. 


In some areas, however, a shortage 
of rainfall year after year has, until 
now, been generally regarded as pre- 
cluding any real success with such 
work. Such an area is Ector County, 
near Odessa. The Odessa weather bu- 
reau records an average of 16.75 
inches of rain annually, but in much 
of the surrounding ranchland, consid- 
erably less moisture falls. 

Years of heavy grazing, coupled 
with the aridity of the climate have 
resulted in extremely sparse growth of 
grass on much of the land and the 
growth of creosote bush and turpen- 
tine weed, both of which are worth- 
less as forage. Too, much of the rain 
which falls runs off the hard surface 
of the ground. 


In an effort to solve the problem 
and return the land to at least partial 
production for grazing purposes, Jack- 
son Parker, manager of the Parker 
Estate Ranch near Odessa, is currently 
testing a new technique of plowing 
and planting. Started in April, the trial 
on 640 acres will test various methods 
aimed at increasing the available mois- 
ture in plowed areas. 

First phase of the work was survey- 
ing the area of rolling plains to as- 
sure that planting strips would follow 


the contours of the land. Spaced at 
intervals of approximately 50 feet, 
each plowed strip will parallel another 
at an elevation of approximately four 
feet higher up the slopes. ; 

Several methods will be tested, in- 
cluding rootplowing and plowing with 
a 12-foot Towner range plow. Seed- 
ing is to be done both by the broadcast 
method and with a packer-seeder com- 
bination, the latter to provide a more 
firm seedbed. 


A conservation contractor was en- 
gaged to plow various widths of land 
to determine how available moisture 
can best be utilized. Plans call for 
single rootplow width strips (11’ 8”) 
and more, at least one strip to be as 
wide as 50 feet, with a 50-foot width 
of unplowed ground planned between 
all strips. 

The land will be seeded to mixtures 
of grasses and to single type grass 
plantings of blue grama, Lehman love- 
grass, blue panic, green sprangletop, 
bristlegrass and Arizona cottontop. 

Rootplowing and plowing with the 
Towner range plow are being done 
with a Caterpillar D8 Tractor at a rate 
of approximately three acres per hour. 
One test strip is also to be treated with 
rolling cutters pulled by a D2 and 
seeded without packing of the bed. 

Planting and packing of the plowed 
strips will be done by pulling a pack- 
er-seeder in two 10-foot sections. 

Treanor Equipment Company, Cat- 
erpillar dealer in the Central - West 
Texas area, is cooperating in the ex- 
periment by furnishing the range plow 
and rolling cutters for that phase of 
the ground preparation work. 
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Fine Wool Rams 


By FRED R. CAMPBELL 
> Assistant Animal Husbandman 
s Ranch Experiment Station, Sonora 


Figure 1. Test No. 37. Produced 10.01 pounds; 
62s spinning count; 4.86 inch staple length; 
0.71 pounds daily gain. 


64s spinning count; 5.05 inch staple length; 
0.73 pounds daily gain. 


Figure 4. Test No. 67. Produced 10.1 pounds; 
64s spinning count; 4.58 inch staple length; 
0.62 pounds daily gain. 


Figure 5. Test No. 164. Produced 9.6 pounds; 
64s spinning count; 4.98 staple length; 0.54 
pounds daily gain. 


Importance Fiber Diameter 


OVER 1600 rams have been tested 
for performance during the past 12 
years at the Ranch Experiment Sta- 
tion near Sonora. These tests measure 
gaining ability, staple length, grease 
and clean wool production, fiber di- 
ameter, face covering, belly covering, 
skin folds and body conformation. 

Selection emphasis during this pe- 
riod has been toward increasing body 
size, and fleece weights, especially 
clean wool weight. Rams tested in the 
past few tests are heavier per month 
of age than rams in earlier tests. Clean 
wool production has been increased to 
a high level, especially in some highly- 
selected lines. 


Components of Clean 
Fleece Weight 

The amount of scoured wool pro- 
duced is dependent upon the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Total skin area. 

2. Density or fiber population. 

3. Fiber or staple length. 

4. Fiber diameter. 


Total skin area is expressed in 
terms of body size and skin folds. 


d 9.8 pounds; 


62s spinning count; 4.43 inch staple length; 
0.74 pounds daily gain. 


SHeep & Goat RalIsER 


Body size is limited by inheritance 
and determined by nutrition. Skin 
folds are influenced to a certain ex- 
tent by the nutritional level to which 
the sheep is exposed, but largely it is 
considered to be a highly heritable 
trait. 

Fiber density is controlled primarily 
by inheritance, however poor nutri- 
tion of the ewe just before and just 
after birth is believed to influence the 
number of producing follicles an ani- 
mal will have later in life. 

Staple length is considered high in 
inheritance but affected somewhat by 
feed conditions. Indications are that 
in finewool sheep, growing rations 
such as that fed at the Station increase 
staple length by 10 to 15 percent over 
that produced on pasture. 

While fineness is altered by vary- 
ing feed levels, it, too, is believed to 
be a highly heritable trait. 

Most of the components of clean 
wool production are influenced by 
nutrition, therefore it is important to 
standardize conditions under which 
the rams are tested as much as pos- 
sible. This is one important reason for 
testing rams in the feedlot at the Sta- 
tion. There, the rams are fed rations 
of 50 percent or more alfalfa in com- 
bination with oats. 

All of the factors associated with 
high production of clean wool are de- 
sirable except skin folds and fiber di- 
ameter. These two characters must be 
considered in making selections. Skin 
folds, being very obvious on shorn 
rams and high in inheritance, usually 
are discriminated against. Often un- 
noticed, however, is the fiber diameter 
o¢ spinning count. 


Importance of Wool Quality 

Texas wools are noted for their fine- 
ness, good handle and desirable blend- 
ing and spinning properties. Too 
often, however, these characteristics 
go unrewarded. While superfine wool 
is beautiful to behold, it usually takes 
more fleeces to fill a bag. 

Minimum standards of quality 
should be observed to guard against 
coarseness but production of more 
pounds of clean wool should take 
precedence over extremes in quality. 


Relationships of Fineness 
To Production 

Table 1 presents the summarized 
records of 1,070 finewool rams tested 
at Sonora. Increases in staple length 
and clean fleece weight are shown to 
be associated with increased fiber 
diameter. 

Table 2 provides a further break- 
down of the data given in Table 1. It 
shows the number of rams producing 
given amounts of clean wool by spin- 
ning count groups. 

These data show the relationship of 
fiber diameter to clean wool produc- 
tion and staple length. Continued se- 
lection for sustained high clean wool 
production increases the tendency to- 
ward coarser fibers. 

There is considerable encourage- 
ment for those who want to limit their 
fiber diameter to 64s and finer on the 
range. It is believed that 62s on test 
or produced by show or sale rams will 
revert to 64s grade on pasture. (Cur- 
rent studies at the Station are designed 
to verify this question). Therefore, if 
the culling level of the 1,070 rams is 
set at the lower limits of 62s spinning 
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TABLE 1. Relationship of Spinning Count to Staple Length and 
Wool Weight. 


Spinning No. of Average Average Grease Average Clean 

Count Rams Staple Length Fleece Weight Fleece Weight 
58s 8 4.34 17.64 9.38 
60s 72 4.23 18.18 9.18 
62s 163 4.05 17.97 8.92 
64s 401 3.92 17.91 8.61 
70s 245 3.86 16.95 8.18 
80s 181 3.56 15.97 7.67 


TABLE 2. Frequency of Production by Spinning Count Groups. . 


Pounds of Spinning Counts 

Clean Wool 

Produced 58s 60s 62s 64s 70s 80s 
Number of Rams 

0.0-4.9 

5.0-5.9 1 1 5 8 22 

6.0-6.9 3 8 34 41 42 

7.0-7.9 1 15 36 93 64 ae 

8.0-8.9 3 16 38 127 62 31 

9.0-9.9 2 11 43 82 41 25 

10.0-10.9 1 18 23 37 23 10 

11.0-11.9 . 4 ll 14 6 5 

12.0-12.9 1 1 2 5 

13.0-13.9 3 1 2 

14.0-14.9 2 

Total No. 

Rams 8 72 163 401 245 181 


count, there still remains a high pro- 
portion of heavy shearing rams. 

Of 169 rams in Table 2 which pro- 
duced fleeces of 10.0 clean or more, 

60 were 64s 
37 were 62s 
29 were 70s 
26 were 60s 
15 were 80s 
and 2 were 58s 

By culling those of 60s and 58s, 
there would be 141 rams shearing 
10.0 pounds or more with spinning 
counts of 62s and up. From this group 
should come potential studs. Unfor- 
tunately, when further culling for 
skin folds, face covering and other de- 
fects is completed, we find we have 
few rams left. One outstanding ram, 
however, judiciously bred, produces 
more flock improvement than the use 
of 100 mediocre rams. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article show five of the top-producing 
rams on the last test, all classified as 
Certified rams in the new Rambouil- 
let Association Register of Merit pro- 
gram. None of these animals had 
fleeces coarser than 62s and _ their 
clean fleece weights averaged 9.89 
pounds. Staple length averaged .78 
inches. All of these animals are con- 
sidered to be breed-improving sires. 

A considerable latitude of selection 
exists within the grades of 62s and 
up. For the present and immediate 
future, selections should be directed 
towards high production within this 
limit. This will probably result in 
eliminating many 70s and 80s in the 
flock, which may be justifiably sacri- 
ficed for increased production. 

One hazard which often is asso- 
ciated with bolder-fibered rams is un- 
evenness or coarseness on the britch, 
particularly hairiness. This character- 
istic requires extra labor in mill sort- 
ing of fleeces, thus presenting a ma- 
jor problem. Therefore, rams with 
coarse britches should be discrimi- 
nated against and those with medul- 
lated fibers culled. 


LIKES WALKER 
EDITORIAL 


I COMMEND you for publishing the 
guest editorial by Mr. Walker. It is 
my firm conviction that editors such 
as you have not only a wonderful op- 
portunity, but also a duty to mold 
public opinion for the betterment of 
our nation. The demigod is invariably 
loquacious, and who but the solid ed- 
itors of our magazines and newspa- 
pers have the means and ability to 
refute them? 

More specifically, it is my opinion 
that the editors of such good farm and 
ranch publications as SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER and FARM JOUR- 
NAL should broaden their coverage 
to include not only the latest in pro- 
duction methods, etc., but should act 
as arbiters and leaders toward accom- 
plishing sounder farm programs—to 
the end that agriculture be rescued 
from its quagmires and put on the 
high-road it deserves. 


In this. connection, in 1957 on the 
occasion of my 35th class reunion at 
lowa State University, I took my good 
friend and classmate Carroll Streeter, 
editor of FARM JOURNAL, to task 
along this line. Whether my _ insist- 
ence had any affect, it is nevertheless 
true that Carroll has since written 
several outstanding editorials, includ- 
ing the widely read “Eight Myths 
About the Farm Situation,” and most 
recently, addressed to the platform 
committees of both political parties, 
“Platform for Farmers.” Needless to 
say, I’m happy to see Carroll turn his 
considerable ability in these direc- 
tions. 


Now that you have been fully in- 
formed as to how to edit your fine 
magazine, I will close. 


Horace Boyle 
Shoestring Ranch 
Roxton, Texas 


RAM NO. 4450 


keep up the weight of the fleeces. 


ing to breed in our own flock. 


and horned, for sale from this ram and others like him. 


nary range rams raised from commercial ewes. 


on same truck at no cost to you. 


PHONE TE7-5932 
ALPINE, TEXAS 


Descendant of Pop Eye, Champion of 1928, an open-faced 
ram that is head of a line of sheep that have open faces and 


We are keeping ‘’4450,”’ and several others of the same breed- 


Ram 4450 sheared 26 Ibs. of long staple, light shrinking wool. 


We have a lot of ram lambs and yearling rams, both polled 


Our RANGE RAMS do carry the blood of cham- 
pions but they are priced no higher than the ordi- 


We deliver all rams sold. We prefer that you 
select them — but we will select them for you 
and deliver them to your ranch for your inspec- 
tion — guaranteed to suit you. If not, load back 


P. S. — We have never had a load returned yet. 


PHONE EX 2-2398 
OZONA, TEXAS 


JUNCTION RANCH 
BOB ROE, Mgr. 
Mt. Home OL-42041 


JAKE MILLER 
Phone EX 2-2598 
Ozona 
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Jack Richardson 
Pians Sales 


JACK RICHARDSON, well known 
ranchman of Uvalde, who, on doctor's 
orders, is retiring from the ranch busi- 
ness, is reported to be well under way 
in the liquidation process. 

His ranch, a few miles north of 
Uvalde, may be sold by the time the 
August sale of his Angora goats comes 
along. 

In July, he sold 300 head of his 
registered Suffolk ewes at $80 each 
and 200 ewe lambs at $40 each; also 
17 stud rams at $250 each. These 
registered Suffolk sheep were sold to 
one buyer of Mexico City. 

He also sold 32 Suffolk ewes and 
a ram to the Shahan Ranch at Brack- 
ettville for $1,000. 

The Richardsons, who are selling 
their “Suits Us” ranch north of 
Uvalde, are living now on their place 


just south of Uvalde. They call this 
small place “Lazy Acres,” which Jack 
and Sally declare: “Suits Us a lot 
better these days.” 

The sale in August is outlined com- 
pletely on page one of this issue. It 
will consist of 2,000 of the outstand- 
ing Angora goats in the nation, built 
up over many years of careful selec- 
tion of the best breeding stock avail- 
able. For several years Mr. Richard- 
son topped the Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers Association sales by paying 
around $1,000 in many instances to 
acquire the best available. In the sev- 
eral sales Mr. Richardson has held in 
the past his offerings all sold well to 
a wide range of buyers. 

Another sale, with plans yet in the 
making, will be of his registered Santa 
Gertrudis cattle. There will be approx- 


imately 275 head of what he believes 
to be an imposing array of the highest 
quality cattle of the breed. This sale 
probably will be held in San Antonio 
some time in October. 


APPROPRIATION OF 
$200,000 FOR SCREW- 
WORM RESEARCH 


THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
announced July 27 the appropriation 
of $200,000 for new screwworm re- 
search at the USDA entomology sta- 
tion near Kerrville. Dr. R. C. Bush- 
land, superintendent of the research 
station, has announced plans for ex- 
pansion of laboratory facilities, in- 
cluding addition of about 25 extra 
personnel. Approximately half of the 
new personnel will be professional 
scientists and the rest, assistants. Also, 
a number of new buildings will be 
added to the facilities. 

The station will attempt to find a 
method of eradicating the screwworm 


white. 


P. O. BOX 3036 


Stran-Master 24’ wide building with 
12’ wing, making 36’ wide by 32’ 
long, in Stran-Satin color. The side 
wall panels are blue and the roof 


ANOTHER STRAN-STEEL BUILDING 


BUILT FOR BEAUTY 
AND FOR SERVICE 


OTTO MARTIN RANCH NEAR LAKE SWEETWATER — SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


Mr. Martin has built his corrals and pens around this building to make an 
efficient working tool of the building. He has partitioned the building into 
tack rooms, feed storage and general storage space and has planned it around 
his building needs for his ranch animals. 


This is the second Stran-Steel build- 
ing Mr. Martin has purchased, and 
like so many of the repeat custom- 
ers, wants the quality of a well de- 
signed, 
free utility building for ranch use. 


% EASILY ADAPTED TO GRAIN STORAGE 
% EASILY FINANCED — QUICKLY ERECTED 


WRITE OR CALL NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


NicRan Metal Buildings 


810 WEST 14TH ST. TELEPHONE 25351 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Established in West Texas and New Mexico for Over 10 Years 


Area Offices in Abilene, Odessa, El Paso, and Artesia, New Mexico 


engineered, maintenance- 
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throughout the Southwest. A new 
plan, pioneered at the Kerrville sta- 
tion and found highly successful in 
the Southeastern states, will be stud- 
ied for adaptation in the Southwest. 
The program calls for the use of Co- 
balt 60 for the sterilization of male 
screwworm flies. Two such Cobalt 
60 units have been shipped to Kerr- 
ville. Flies sterilized by being exposed 
to the radioactivity are released in in- 
fected areas to mate with native flies. 
The eggs laid by native flies are ster- 
ile, and in the case of the Southeast- 
ern states, complete eradication was 
accomplished in two years. However, 
scientists in West Texas will have the 
difficult problem of attacking the flies 
over a huge area which has no natural 
barriers to restrict their movement. 
An additional problem confronting 
Kerrville researchers is that of screw- 
worm-infected flies crossing the Rio 
Grande into Texas from Mexico. 


THIS MAKES SENSE! 


“IF WE can afford to spend billions 
of dollars developing the resources of 
foreign countries, surely we can af- 
ford to spend a few million dollars in 
conserving the resources of our own.” 


—Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


ugust 4— Annual American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders Association, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 


August 4-6—Texas jora Goat Breeders As- 
sociation Show and Sale, Kerrville. 


ugust 5— 23rd Annual New Mexico Ram 
Sale, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


August 9-12—Vocational Teachers’ 
Association of Texas Annual Conference, 
Corpus Christi. 


August 11-12—100th Annual Convention Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


August 11-13—Annual Hill Country Fair, Buck 
Sale, Horse Races, Junction. 

August 12—Taylor County Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association Meeting, 0:30 A.M., 
Abilene State Park, Abilene. 

August 17-18—National Ram Show and Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

— 17-19—Boys’ Ranch Livestock Round- 

and Sale, Producers Livestock Auction 
San Angelo. 

August 19-20—Blanco County Fair and Rodeo, 
Johnson City. 

August 20—Bandera Angora Goat and Ram 
Sale, 1:30 P.M., Bandera County Agricul- 
tural Center, Bandera. 

August 26-27—4th Annual Central Texas Reg- 
istered Angora Goat Br Association 
Show and tale, Goldthwaite. 

August 26-28—Gillespie County Fair, Freder- 
icksburg. 

August 31—Jack Richardson Dispersal Sale — 
ae and Purebred Angora Goat 

lerd. 

September 2—Miss Wool of Texas Pageant, 
San Angelo 


September 3—Real County Registered Angora 
Goat Breeders Association 9th Annual 
Sale, FFA Barn, 1:00 P.M., Leakey. 


September 3—16th Annual Southéastern Colo- 


rado Sheep Breeders Association Regis- 
tered Soup Sale, 1:30 P.M., Rocky Ford, 
Colorado. 


September 3-5—Kendall County Fair, Boerne. 

sop, 8—A. D. Jones Estate Debouillet 
, Ranch near Tatum, New Mexico. 

12-17—West Texas Fair, Abilene. 

September 15-17—Clay County ner Asso- 
ciation Rodeo and Quarter Horse Show, 
Henrietta, Texas. 

September 16-17—Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association Quarterly Directors Meet- 
ing, Bandera. 

—_——- 17-25—New Mexico State Fair, 

buquerque, New Mexico. 

scounien 22-24—Central Texas Fair, Clifton. 

September 29—Annual sale U. S. Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding Lab- 
oratory, Dubois, Idaho — Columbia, Tar- 
ghee, Rambouillet. 

October | — Southeastern New Mexico Ram 
Growers Association Ram Sale, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 

October 8 — Annual National Targhee Sheep 
Sale, Billings, Montana. 

October 8-16—State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 

December |1—Capitol Area Hereford Associa- 
tion 10th Annual Sale, Austin. 

December 5-7 — Annual Convention Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, San 
Angelo. 
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BRANDENBERGER TOPS MASON SALE 


Howard Brandenberger of Mason, right, paid $250 for this top- 
selling Angora buck, consigned by Kelly Schmidt of Mason, 
left, at the Mason County Registered Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association Sale. 


Mason County Holds 
Good Goat Show 


THE MASON County Registered An- 
gora Goat Breeders’ Association Sale 
was held July 13 with 229 animals 
selling in what was termed “a good 
sale” by Association President Alex 
Grosse. 

Sixty-eight bucks averaged $71.43 
per head and 161 does, $14.51 per 


ert, Walter and Elroy Geistweidt, R. 
C. Zesch, Walton Lehmberg, August 
Willman, Hugo Schulz, Edward Jen- 
nings, Leroy Loeffler, Marvin McMil- 
lan, Jr., M. Hoover, and Cecil Chew. 

Auctioneer for the sale was Cecil 
Chew. 
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“We'll make your PROFITS CLIMB!” 


ae You'll find us and over 1,100 more 
TOP-QUALITY RAMS 


at the 45th Annual 


aN ATIONAL RAM SALE 


Livestock Coliseum i Ogden, Utah 
AUGUST 17-18, 1960 
Sale Schedule 
Ist Day 2nd Day 
9.00 A. M.. Suffolks 9.00 A M. Rambouillets 
1.00 P M. Hampshures 100 P M. Columbias, 
& Suffolk - Hampshire Whitefaced Crossbreds, 
Crossbreds Targhees & Panamas 
N. | Wool Growers Association 
Catalogs Available July 20 
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MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Thank You 


| want to thank my customers for a very good year. | am 
sold out of all my rams for this year. Will have some more 
good ones next year. Thank you again. 


E. (Sonny) BERGMAN 


ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 
Breeder of Registered Corriedale Sheep 
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WE WILL BE HAPPY TO SUPPLY YOUR LIVESTOCK NEEDS 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU WITH CUTTER 
PRODUCTS — CALL US. CUTTER’S DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR WEST TEXAS. 


Stockmen’s Supply Company 


504 South Oakes St. Phone 6311 San Angelo, Texas 


head. 


L. M. Kothmann of Mason was the 
biggest buyer of the sale. He pur- 
chased two bucks and 131 does for a 
total of $2,057.50. Howard Branden- 
berger of Mason paid the top price of 
$250 for a buck consigned by Kelly 
Schmidt, also of Mason. Bill Dolop 
bought the second high-selling ani- 
mal, a buck consigned by Alex Grosse, 
for $185. Another Schmidt buck was 
bought for $145 by Lansign Koth- 
mann, and the Hofmann Estate paid 
$145 for a buck consigned by Karl 
and Edward Moneyhon. 


Other top-priced bucks went to: 
Ovid Youngblood of Waco, 13 bucks 
for $635; Pete Ebeling of Burnet, a 
Walter Schmidt buck for $135; Mil- 
ton Zesch of Mason, a Willie Ray 
Willmann buck for $125; Arno 
Zesch of Mason, a Grosse buck for 
$120; and C. H. Smith of Mason, a 
Fritz Lehmberg buck for $120. 


Other sales to Mason County buy- 
ers included: Chas. Williams, 30 does 
for $375; C. H. Smith, six bucks for 
$357.50; Bill Hofmann, five bucks 
for $335; Mrs. Olga Zesch, four 
bucks for $335; and Milton Zesch, 
three bucks for $305. 


Other Mason County buyers were: 
Jack Hofmann, Clarence Kothmann, 
Victor Lehmberg, Ed and Leroy Eck- 


age Pay Off On Live Weight... 


Protects Against 
Deaths Caused by 
OVEREATING 
DISEASE 


You can put more live weight on the market by 
vaccinating all feeder lambs against overeating 
disease (enterotoxemia) with Fringol. Losses 
can be high when overeating disease strikes — 


CUTTER 


CUTTER LABORATORIES ° 


with the biggest, best doing lambs usually being 
the first affected. Fringol given two weeks 
before lambs go on “hot” rations can protect 
throughout the normal feeding period. 

Fringol, a Type “d” perfringens bacterin, is 
fortified with ALHYDROX® to produce a high 
immunity that lasts longer. 

For a free booklet on prevention and control of 

livestock disease, see your Cutter veterinary supplier 

or write Dept. O-76-H 


BERKELEY 


10, CALIFORNIA 


Protect your profits 
with Cutter 


top quality: 
Bluetongue Vaccine 
Blucine 


Anthrax Vaccine 
Thraxol® 


Soremouth Vaccine 


Black Disease 
Bacterin 
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Thorough Study Ranch 


Profitable for Lester Land 


LESTER LAND, who runs sheep, An- 
gora goats, and cattle on his ranch of 
approximately 2,500 acres in eastern 
Kimble County, has turned to re- 
search in an attempt to solve some of 
his ranching problems. Apparently 
his efforts are paying good dividends. 

In the season of 1957-1958 his 
livestock reflected little credit to his 
hard work and above average rainfall. 
Range conditions were good to excel- 
lent, but the health of his livestock 
was poor. Especially in his sheep and 
goats did the infestation of parasites 
and malnutrition indicate that some- 
thing was seriously wrong. The lamb 
and kid crops for the season were dis- 
appointing, to say the least, and death 
losses were much above average. 

Mr. Land and his staunch help- 
mate, Mrs. Land, enlisted the re- 
search services of the Right Weight 
Company and Associated Laboratories 
of Fort Worth to study their problem. 
The abnormal conditions were stud- 
ied. It was found that the Land ranch 
and some 100 more ranches in the 
heart of the sheep and goat producing 


area varied widely in certain condi- 
tions. Even on the individual ranches, 
it was discovered that water, chemical 
content of the grasses and shrubs have 
dramatic effect upon the welfare of 
the livestock grazing upon them. 

Malnutrition in animals on the 
Land ranch and many others was dis- 
covered to be “caused primarily by 
certain excessive minerals in the wa- 
ter that the animals were forced to 
drink day by day.” The investigation 
concluded that for a better way to 
combat the internal parasite problem, 
due consideration of the many ex- 
treme conditions found on_ these 
ranches must be taken into account. 
These conditions have been, in the 
main, overlooked by most firms in try- 
ing to build products that will suc- 
cessfully control parasites in the rumi- 
nant animal. 

A great deal of study was given to 
the water and vegetation on the Land 
ranch and many others in this South- 
western area. Specific test flocks were 
set up on the Land ranch. 

Considerable attention was given to 


LAND GOATS ARE CAREFULLY WATCHED 


Lester Land, left, looks over a number of his range goats. These 
goats are not wild and are easily attended for drenching or other 
care. Mrs. Land, on left, is the hardest worker on the ranch 
and knows livestock better than most ranchmen. Larry Land, 
after school and during the summer, makes a hand as few ranch 
boys do these days. And his two sisters, Linda, 10, and Judy, 16, 
are devoted to their chores on the beautiful ranch. A younger 
member of the hard-working ranch family takes his fun where 
he finds it. He’s six-year-old Dennis. 


the forage and drinking water analy- 
sis. Formulas best suited were built 
for control of the internal parasite 
problem and to maintain the proper 
level of nutrition in animals which 
the year previous had shown definite 
distress. 

Reports made by Terrell Labora- 
tories, Fort Worth, from sample drop- 
pings from the control flocks on the 
Land ranch indicated that certain in- 
ternal parasites build up in high num- 
bers at different seasons of the year, 
and that if proper steps are taken at 
the right time with a suitably built 
formula, the reduction of parasites is 
made at once. Immediate response of 
the animal is evident in a few days. 

It is apparent from the wark done 
on the Land ranch and others that wa- 
ter and forage conditions do vary 
widely even on the same rangé. Over- 
stocking on any range aggravates the 
malnutrition and internal parasite 
problem, and under such operation 
the solution is doubtful. 

It is apparent, too, from a study of 
the work done on the Land ranch that 
supplemental feeding to counter-bal- 
ance mineral deficiency or over-abun- 
dance is effective as an aid to live- 
stock well-being. Furthermore, that 
the healthy animal is better able to 
resist internal parasites and is less af- 
fected by any shock from anthelmin- 
tics. 

“We started using the information 
gained from a study of the ranch late 
last year. Mr. Virgil Scroggs of the 
Right Weight Company of Fort Worth 
helped in building a mineral vitamin 
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ing Problems 


formula which we mixed with grains 
that are grown around here. | feel 
that this formula, together with the 
use of a good worm medicine, has 
done wonders for our sheep and 
goats,” declared Mr. Land in late 
June. 

“Our lamb and kid crops this year 
were the best we have ever had, and 
the rain was considerably less than in 
1957-1958. All our sheep and goats 
have sheared more and are in better 
health. I really feel that the detailed 
study of our range needs and the use 
of the proper supplements and drench 
has paid off wonderfully!” 


DISHMAN WAREHOUSE 


HEAD AT UVALDE 


AL DISHMAN of Del Rio, formerly 
a Texas buyer for Emery, Russell and 
Goodrich, Boston wool dealers, re- 
cently moved to Uvalde to assume the 
position of manager of the Uvalde 
Producers Wool and Mohair Company 
on August 1. Chas. Griffin, owner 
and manager of the firm, is turning 
the wool and mohair departments over 
to Mr. Dishman so that he will have 
more time for his farming and feed 
mill business. 

The Emery, Russell and Goodrich 
firm is in the process of liquidating 
its assets. 


ONLY A PUFF — BUT 


IT USES WOOL! 


SOME 100,000 little lambs annually 
give their all to the most glamorous 
of destinies — luxurious, cloud-soft 
wool powder puffs. Most of these 
puffs are huge bath powder size, tint- 
ed in fabulous colors, and a small per- 
centage are used in compacts, face 
powder and rouge. 

Although lambswool has had this 
cosmetic use for more than a quarter 
of a century, it represented only about 
two percent of the industry’s output of 
bath powder puffs until a few years 
ago when colors were introduced. To- 
day, 50% of bath powder puffs are 
made of lambswool. 

Among the reasons why wool has 
made such great strides in the cos- 
metic field, where eye appeal is a 
tremendous factor, is its affinity for 
pure colors and the utter luxury of the 
rich softness and depth of its pile. 
More practical attributes are its com- 
plete washability and durability; genu- 
ine all-American wool never mats 
with use or loses its springy fluffi- 
ness. 

According to the Penthouse Manu- 
facturing Company, largest producers 
of lambswool puffs, only the finest 
coat from the spring lambs is used, se- 
lected for its high pile and luxurious 
texture. The best grades are raised in 
the California Imperial Valley. They 
receive the wool in pelt form, already 
shampooed and dyed in a range of 
thirty-six shades. To make the round 
puffs with the wool on both sides, 
the pelt is cut in double circles with 
the fleece on the outside and the 
leather joined together, back to back. 
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Mr. Wood Preston Sights inspects top-quality wool pro- 


duced by his purebred Rambouillet sheep. 


Shearing pen on W. P. Sights & Son Bart Ranch near Brackettville, Texas. Evenness of coat in- 


> 


dicates high-quality wool, attributed largely to CO-RAL, which controls lice, ticks and screw-worms. 


“Co-Ral virtually eliminates our insect problems, 
helps produce top-profit wool and hair.” 


Says Mr. W. P. Sights, rancher, Uvalde, Texas 


“Co-Ral controls screw-worms 
up to 5 weeks between spraying 
... controls lice for 6 months.” 


A veteran of thirty years experience in breed- 
ing and raising livestock, Mr. W. P. Sights 
firmly believes in the control of all livestock 
pests on his 8,000 acre ranch. He says, 
“‘We’ve used everything from flypaper to 
chemical sprays, but nothing cleans up flies, 
lice, ticks and screw-worms as completely as 
Co-Ral. In fact, periodic spraying of all our 
livestock with Co-Ral plays an important 
part in safeguarding a sizeable income from 
the breeding and raising of sheep, goats and 
cattle and the sale of mutton, beef, wool 
and mohair. 


“We spray with Co-Ral on a regular sched- 
ule, from spring to frost, not only our sheep, 
but goats and cattle as well. Disturbed 
animals won’t feed as well or gain weight as 
fast. Grazing sheep, for instance, will lose 10 
to 15 pounds in two weeks if infestations of 
these pests are not checked. And regaining 
that weight may take two months,” Mr. 
Sights reports. 

“Wool quality is directly related to the 
animal’s health, which, in turn, is directly 
related to freedom from insects. So, when 
you market over 13,000 pounds of wool a 
year, as we do, the difference in prices be- 
tween low grade and top quality wool runs 
into money. That’s where Co-Ral is out- 


standing . . . by keeping insect infestations 
at an absolute minimum for up to five weeks 
between sprayings. 

“The same is true with goats,” Mr. Sights 
continues. “Quality of mohair suffers, too, if 
infestation persists. Again, top market prices 
for quality mohair make a big dollar differ- 
ence when you market 25,000 pounds a 
year,” Mr. Sights relates. 


“We also have a half interest in 700 cross- 
bred Hereford steers which we graze. Chief 
among the cattle pests in our area are screw- 
worms which eat into open cuts on the ani- 
mals and hornflies that disturb the animals, 
causing them to be constantly on the move, 
retarding weight gains. In fact, untreated 
animals can lose up to 50 pounds a head in 
two or three weeks. And it may take months 
to regain this lost weight. Spraying with 
Co-Ral protects against screw-worms, as 
well as flies, lice and ticks, keeping the 
animals healthy and undisturbed. 


“Registered Trademark 


GUTHION - SYSTOX - DEF - DI-SYSTON - DYLOX - DYRENE - DIPTEREX - HERBICIDES 


Chemagro Corporation 


‘There is no question in our minds but that 
Co-Ral has been doing an excellent job on 
our ranch,” Mr. Sights concludes. 


Co-Ral for Grub Control 


Co-Ral is also outstandingly effective in 
eliminating cattle grubs. One yearly appli- 
cation can be virtually 100% effective, kill- 
ing all grubs inside the animal and thus 
getting rid of these pests soon enough to 
prevent them from damaging the meat or 
cutting holes in the hide. 


In Short, Co-Ra! Controls 
ALL Major Livestock Pests 


No other insecticide safeguards cattle, sheep, 
goats, hogs and horses as completely and 
effectively as Co-Ral. Here’s your best spray 
for assuring top-profit wool, mohair and 
hides . . . higher grade mutton, beef and 
pork—finer, healthier animals all around. 
Co-Ral works! 


Available through dealers in agricultural chemicals 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 
CHamical for Exclusively 


- Hawthorn Road - Kansas City 20, Missouri 
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LIVESTOCK INSECTICIDE 


Annual 


BANDERA SALE 


COMMITTEE SELECTED 
Angora Goats and Rams 


August 20 - 1:30 P.M. 
BANDERA COUNTY AGRICULTURE CENTER 


AUCTIONEER — LEM JONES 
BANDERA, TEXAS 


Registered Hampshire Sheep 


A QUALITY FLOCK 
FOUNDATION EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO COLLIN COUNTY 


TEXAS 


LICE ,TICKS, AND 
HORN FLIES,TOO..... 
ALL REST IN PEACE 

WHEN I GET THROUGH 


Many cattle and goat raisers have discovered new Malgora 
Spray highly effective in controlling costly insect pests. In 
addition to killing lice and ticks Malgora Spray eliminates 
damaging horn flies. Conquer infestations fast and keep your 
herds at top efficiency with safe, dependable Malgora Spray. 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


THE REALITIES of Presidential- 
campaign politics have led Democratic 
leaders to decide there'll be one more 
attempt to write a new farm bill of 
some sort in the post-convention Con- 
gressional session in August. 

Most leaders in the Congress had 
said there was virtually no chance for 
further action when the House de- 
feated all attempts to pass farm legis- 
lation last month. But Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, the Democratic nominee for 
President, decided another attempt to 
get “emergency” legislation must be 
made. Kennedy said he'd introduce a 
bill personally, and this virtually as- 
sured a strong party-line push to get 
new farm legislation to the White 
House. 

Since the marketing referendum for 
the 1961 wheat crop had already 
been set for July 21, there appeared 
no chance to affect acreage and price 
support terms for that crop. Most ob- 
servers also believed that any August 
legislation would not involve govern- 
ment livestock programs. 


Agriculture Department officials 
tell us the new regulations governing 
interstate movement of sheep from 
scabies-infected areas will help con- 
siderably in the campaign to eradicate 
this disease. 

The new regulations, effective Aug- 
ust 1, apply to the infected area 
stretching from Nebraska and North 
Dakota on the west to the Atlantic 
Coast, and from the Canadian border 
to the Southern boundaries of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Sheep moving interstate from in- 
fected areas, unless they are going to 
slaughter, must be inspected, dipped, 
and certified. This applies whether or 
not the sheep are known to have been 
exposed or infected. In the past, the 
controls applied only to sheep known 
to be infected or exposed. 


Sheep industry leaders have decided 
to ask Congress to rewrite the Federal 
Trade Agreement Act so the Admin- 
istration can move to protect the 
American industry against heavy im- 
ports of lamb and mutton. 

The decision was made following 
a recent Washington huddle between 
sheepmen and officials of the Com- 
merce and Agriculture Departments. 

The Tariff Commission’s recent re- 
fusal to interfere with lamb and mut- 
ton imports was based partly on a 
Commission ruling that sheep raising 
and slaughtering are two separate in- 
dustries. Because of this, the Commis- 
sion ruled, heavy imports of meat 
can’t be legally considered a threat to 
sheep raisers and heavy imports of 
live animals can’t legally be classed as 
a threat to slaughtering plants. 

The sheepmen will try to get the 
law changed to allow the Commission 
to consider the production and mar- 
keting of lamb and mutton as a single 
industry. This would clear the way 
for action on the import problem. 


USDA reports, meanwhile, that al- 
though mutton imports were down 
from the 1959 level in the first five 
months of this year, lamb imports 
were up a whopping 92 percent. 


Agriculture Department scientists 
have come up with a new chemical 
treatment which gives a permanent 
crease or pleat for wool slacks and 
skirts. 

The new process may help spur 
sales of wool garments in this age of 
preference for easy-care fabrics. The 
chemical treatment is usable on fab- 
rics which have been given a shrink- 
proof treatment first. When fabrics 
are given both treatments, USDA ex- 
periments show the garments can be 
machine-washed without shrinking or 
losing their permanent creases. Tests 
in dry-cleaning equipment have also 
given good results and these experi- 
ments will continue. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the scientists who developed the 
new process have applied for a “pub- 
lic service” patent under which USDA 
can license the process free to any 
commercial operators who want to 
adopt it. 


Regardless of what other Republi- 
cans may think about Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson, President 
Eisenhower plans to march into the 
1960 campaign with an “I Like Ezra” 
button on his chest. 


The President went far out of his 
way recently to give a public demon- 
stration of his confidence in the con- 
troversial Secretary of Agriculture. 

Benson and Eisenhower conferred 
at the White House on the need to 
prod the Congress into another effort 
to pass wheat legislation. In that talk, 
the President authorized Benson to 
make this significant statement to a 
news conference a few days later: 

“The President and I see eye-to-eye 
. . . he told me I should not give an 
inch in the stand which I have taken 
in the interest of farms, because it is 
right.” 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has cleared up, temporarily at least, 
the uncertainty caused in the feed in- 
dustry by its proposal last December 
31 for limitations on the use of min- 
eral compounds in feeds. 

The December 31 order was never 
allowed to go into effect. Now FDA 
says it is checking with “qualified ex- 
perts” to get advice on the final status 
of 42 mineral compounds. In the 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


THE FIRST State Bank of Uvalde 
moved into a fine new building re- 
cently. Open house was held July 1 
with business beginning in the new 
building on July 5. The location is on 
the corner of Piper Lane and West 
Nopal. The magazine offers congratu- 
lations to the First State Bank, which 
was organized in 1907. 
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meanwhile, with only two exceptions, 
farmers may continue to use the com- 
pounds in feeds in accordance with 
good local feeding practices. 

The two exceptions involve a limi- 
tation on added cobalt for swine and 
poultry and a ceiling of 10 parts per 
million of added copper in the daily 
diet for sheep. The copper limitation 
was ordered, FDA says, because any 
larger amounts would interfere with 
normal growth of sheep on Western 
ranges. 


a 

USDA economists figure that farm- 
ers are getting more than four times as 
much crop production today for each 
hour of labor as in the period before 
World War I. Livestock production 
for each hour of labor has doubled in 
the same period. 

Overall, the record on crops is 
twice as good as the record on live- 
stock. But USDA reports indicate that 
the gap has been narrowing in recent 
years. 


How’s that newly-revised system of 
Federal lamb grading standards work- 
ing out? 

Pretty well, USDA reports after a 
preliminary check on grading opera- 
tions during March and April of this 
year. 

The change in grade standards was 
designed to require less fat for the 
Choice and Prime grades. The revision 
was made after long months of wrang- 
ling and a strong effort to suspend 
the whole grading system. Now USDA 
says that during March and April, 97 
percent of all Federally-graded lamb 
and mutton qualified for the Choice 
and Prime grades compared with 88 
percent in the same period last year. 

These were fed lambs. But USDA 
says we can expect the same upgrad- 
ing trend in milk-fat lambs unless 
farmers and processors change pro- 
duction and marketing practices. 


USDA’s “incentive” payments are 
now being made to sheep and wool 
producers who qualified by making 
sales during the 1959 marketing year. 

The payment rate for 1959 sales 
on shorn wool will produce a govern- 
ment check for $43.20 to match each 
$100 received by producers of shorn 
wool. On lambs sold before shearing, 
the payment equals 75 cents for each 
100 pounds of live weight sold. 


Government experts report after a 
careful study of the Soviet meat indus- 
try that the Russians have made sub- 
stantial gains in their efforts to over- 
take U. S. production. But the study 
indicates the Soviets are not likely to 
reach their goal of topping per capita 
U. S. production by 1965. 


“A few minor modifications 
and now it cooks and turns 
flapjacks.” 


Free! Money-Saving Book on Farm and Ranch Fencing 


30 helpful pages of “do’s” and “don’t’s.” 
Shows how to set posts to stay set — 
where and how to brace— 
how to stretch and space wire — 
how to build a fence that holds stock, 
holds up, and holds down costs. 


One-half to two-thirds the cost of putting up a 
fence is in the labor. So it pays to have the 
work done right. Sheffield’s free book will help 
you get it done that way. Get the book, read 
it. Let it save you money on the next fence 
you build. 


And when you select materials for your fence, 
remember: Sheffield materials give you extras 
you can’t get in any other fencing. And at no 
extra cost! For no more than you would pay 
for other brands you get the strongest, most 
durable fencing you can buy. 


SHEFFIELQ 
BRMCO 
Sheffield “100” Barbed Wire. Up 
to 20% stronger than ordinary 
12% gauge wire, yet pliable and 
easy to handle. Equally strong 
all over, too. No weak spots. No 
variations. Every inch uniform 
—every inch a champion. 
Sheffield Woven ire Fence. 
Extra strength where it counts. 
Stay wires doubly wrapped top 
and bottom. Five wraps at junc- 
tion points. Staying power for 
any stock. Any weather, too. 
Thick bonded zinc coating holds 
off rust and corrosion—mainte- 
nance costs. 
Let us send full facts about Shef- 
field fence along with free book 
on fencing. Mail coupon today. 


| Sheffield Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
_ Kansas City, Missouri 


TO FENCE FOR THE FUTURE.” 


Name 


Please send me a free copy of your book, “WHY AND HOW 


Address. 


City Zone. 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION 


Sheffield Plants in Kansas City, Tulsa and Houston 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Armco Division + The National Supply Company + Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. » The Armco International Corporation +» Union Wire Rope Corporation + Southwest Steel Products 
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Ranchers Commission Co. 


Sale Every Friday - 1:00 P.M. 
Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 


Order Buying on All Classes Livestock 


ASA CHAS. SCHWARTZ 


TELEPHONE HI-62677 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


K. COWSERT 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Always remember the telephone is the 


quickest way to reach any point 
anywhere. 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


You'll love being caught in your snug’n trim Western Lee slacks 
Here’s the most authentic Western-styled gals’ slacks money can buy—for 
just $4.95! The lean, fast-moving look is flattering to females, captivating 
to the rugged sex. Fabric’s Sanforized Lee ‘““Westweave®,”’ smooth polished 
cotton with Western wearability woven in. If your dealer doesn’t have them 
in stock yet, ask him to order for you, or write the H. D. Lee Company. 


© 1960 H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD STUDY THIS: 


By CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. BYRNES, Wisconsin 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


THERE IS a relatively small but very 
vocal group of people who style them- 
selves the “friends of Social Security.” 
All of us have a great responsibility to 
try and save Social Security from its 
so-called “friends.” Social Security is 
not a one-way street—we must always 
give equal recognition to the burden 
of taxes for any benefit that it is pro- 
posed Congress adopt. 


I do not like to cast doubts upon the 
future of Social Security. But when 
I see hundreds of bills introduced in 
every Congress — when I note that 
some of the proposals presented to 
expand this program—go so far that 
even the authors of the bills admit an 
unconscionable tax would be required, 
I am worried. I get concerned about 
the direction in which we would 
move if we threw discretion to the 
wind. I think we are in real danger 
when we see the rush to liberalize 
this program without proper recogni- 
tion of the burdens that would be 
imposed. 

There are a few things that should 
be kept clearly in mind when new 
benefits are considered. Just because 
the imposition of the full tax required 
to pay present benefits has been post- 
poned — just because the increased 
taxes to pay for increases or additions 
to present benefits are postponed— 
does not mean that the day of reckon- 
ing can continually be postponed. 

A great danger to the system and 
the millions who look to it for a base 
of retirement and survivor income is 
the threat posed by the possibility of 
future Congressional action radically 
enlarging tax costs. Because we have 
put off into the future the real bur- 
den of taxes to support the program, 
modern demagogues have had a field 
day with Social Security. 

In recognition of the vote-getting 
ability of Social Security, each year 
sees the introduction of hundreds of 
bills in Congress liberalizing the pro- 
gram. Liberalize in this context has 
only one meaning—bigger and better 
benefits. Rarely, if ever, do the au- 
thors of these bills discuss the in- 
creased costs and increased taxes their 
bills would require. The emphasis is 
all upon the additional dollars the 
present beneficiaries would receive. 
This is the approach which apparent- 
ly wins votes. It has been a singularly 
successful one. Under the pressure 
for increased benefits, Congress in 
every election year, beginning in 
1950, has passed amendments to the 
basic law increasing costs and the 
ultimate burden upon the worker. 

This could be done without politi- 
cal fear because the real impact of 
Social Security taxes can be and al- 
ways is postponed. What politician 
can lose votes under a system which 
permits more benefits to be doled out 
to living voters now—and be paid for 
later—by some other generation? 


Editor’s Note: Because there seems 
to be a growing agitation to expand 
“Social Security” programs to in- 
clude all segments of agriculture 
as well as all other non-covered in- 
dustries and professional people, 
we believe this editorial is impor- 
tant to the readers of this magazine. 
It is in line with our thinking that 
the “getting something for nothing” 
idea is fallacious. 


The great peril will come from the 
attempt to enact various increases and 
new benefits piecemeal. The pressure 
over the years will be to approve one 
provision here, another there, em- 
phasizing always the great need for 
the new benefit and minimizing or 
ignoring the cost, winding up with an 
inflated program requiring tax bur- 
dens which endanger the future of the 
whole system. 

A recognition of the burden that 
we are placing on future workers is 
long overdue and it is time that we 
considered this burden when we think 
in terms of adding new benefits with 
additions to that burden. 

Few people realize how many times 
we have revised the tax schedule dur- 
ing the brief period this program has 
been in existence. 

The maximum tax on a worker was 
originally scheduled to be $90 a year. 
Today the tax is $144 and is sched- 
uled to rise to $216 a year. 

By 1969, the Social Security tax 
rate under the present law will rise to 
442% on an employee. For a man 
making $4800, with a wife and three 
children, his Social Security tax at 
442% will mean about as many tax 
dollars for Social Security as he will 
have to pay in federal income taxes at 
20 percent. Remember, the Social 
Security tax is a gross tax. There are 
no personal exemptions and deduc- 
tions. 

Quite frankly, the willingness of 
workers to support the present sched- 
ule of benefits has not been tested. It 
hasn’t been tested because up to now 
those paying the tax are paying only a 
small fraction of the true cost of the 
benefits. For example, a worker who 


ee" now for the con- 
clusion of tonight's exciting 
story.” 
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has been covered by the system from 
the beginning at the maximum rate 
and retiring today has paid in only 
about 4% of the true cost of the bene- 
fits he will receive. The average per- 
son receiving the minimum benefit 
today, together with his employer, has 
paid in only about 1% of the value 
of the benefit. For them, i suppose 
you can call the system a “good deal.” 
But would it be considered a “good 
deal” if he had been required to pay 
100% of the cost of the benefit as 
workers and employers some day will 
be required to do? 

We just don’t know and will not 
know for years to come because the 
full tax rate to pay current benefits 
(the level premium cost) will not go 
into effect for 10 years, and even then 
it will only be the persons entering 
the working group at that time who 
wili pay full cost. And, between now 
and 1969, I’m afraid, some further 
changes in this tax burden are going 
to be made. I’m not talking about 
reductions. 

The income a worker can currently 
devote to future contingencies is lim- 
ited by his ability to meet the imme- 
diate needs of his family. When the 
cost of Social Security begins to cut 
too deeply into daily living require- 
ments, people will begin to make un- 
favorable comparisons between distant 
benefits and immediate costs. When 
the time comes that current workers 
protest the cost of providing benefits 
for current retirees under the system 
—look out! And those who should 
look out the most are those who will 
at that date be the beneficiaries, the 
retirees, the survivors, the dependents 

The Social Security system cannot 
survive without the willing support of 
workers and employers whose tax 
money provides the means to pay the 
benefits. 

Every American must recognize 
that Social Security is designed to pro- 


vide a minimum basic protection— 
not total security—against the hazards 
it covers. Social Security is not a 
complete substitute for other common 
sense precaxttions, including individ- 
ual foresight and responsibility. It 
can never be a substitute—except at 
prohibitive costs through exorbitant 
and self-destroying tax burdens. 


James Wittenburg of Wittenburg 
Company, Rocksprings, reports recent 
sales of range rams: Eight to Earnest 
Snearly, 10 to J. N. Whitworth, Jr., 
and four to Perry Guthrie, all of 
Rocksprings. 


NEW WOOL WAREHOUSE 
FOR JUNCTION 


HOLLIS BLACKWELL, owner of a 
number of wool and mohair ware- 
houses in West Texas, has announced 
plans for a new warehouse in Junc- 
tion. The new firm will be located 
next to the Sun Valley Motel on the 
main highway through the town. Esti- 
mated cost for the new warehouse, 
which will have about 8,000 square 
feet of floor space, is over $30,000. 
The Blackwell firm is operating un- 
til the new building is ready from the 
REA Building, which also houses the 
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Hill Country Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany. Blackwell warehouses are lo- 
cated in Goldthwaite, Brownwood, 
San Saba, Kerrville, and other places. 


Figures compiled for the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service predator control 
agency's annual report show that in 
the year ending June 30, 1960, the 
professional hunters and trappers of 
Milton Caroline’s force captured 30,- 
980 coyotes and 4,162 bobcats. The 
eastern half of Texas added 1,574 
red wolves to the total, and the west- 
ern half yielded 17 mountain lions. 
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DON'T SPLIT 
PROFITS with 
WORMS! 


REDUCE LOSSES 
with 


PURINA 
CATTLE and 
SHEEP WORMER 


at your 


PURINA DEALER’S 


BRANDED! 


SAN ANGELO 


Be Distinctive 


Let us put your Personal Brand on your 

checks. Personalized checks will save identi- 

fication time, and, too, the compact 

case for your checks will conveniently 

fit your purse or pocket. Contains complete 

record sheets for checks written. 

Visit our New Account department in 

main lobby of bank and place your order — 
cost is only $1.50 for 200. 


DEPC 


SIT INSURANCE CORP, 


“Progressing With San Angelo” 
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FATTEN 
LAMBS 
FASTER 


New trials show 
24% greater gains 
from Stimplants for Lambs 


(GRAND OF DIETHYLSTILBESTAOL) 


More research from the field 
is in... and Stimplants for 
Lambs show up great, again. 


In controlled tests at a large 
western university Stimplants 
for Lambs increased feeder 
Iamb gains an average of 24% 
in a 53-day feeding trial. 


It’s still more evidence of 
the extra performance you get 
by using the easy implant 
method of adding stilbestrol. 


Stimplants for Lambs are 
formulated just right for sheep 
... implant once and you get 
a controlled stilbestrol dosage 
for the entire feeding period. 
It’s easy ... quick... and 
economical. 


FREE Implanter 


and 50 Stimplants for Lambs 


— { 


Send the Coupon. We’ll send you a free implanter 
and 50 Stimplants for Lambs—absolutely free—so 
you can see how well Stimplants for Lambs work. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Agricultural Sales Division 
800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| Please send me your FREE Stimplant for Lambs Trial Kit containing 
the special Lamb implanter and 50 Stimplants for Lambs pellets. 


Science for the world’s 
well-being +m 


Name 


Address 


City State. 


No. of Lambs 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


National Ram Sale 
Set for August 17-18 


SOME 1,100 rams will cross the auc- 
tion block at the 45th National Ram 
Sale, August 17 and 18 at the Live- 
stock Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. 

According to Sales Manager Ed- 
win E. Marsh, buyers, as usual, are 
assured of getting premium quality 
breeding stock from the nation’s lead- 
ing flocks. 

The sale, famous throughout the 
country, is sponsored by the National 
Wool Growers Association. The 
NWGA held the first National Ram 
Sale in 1916 and has performed the 
same fine service every year there- 
after. Since the beginning, quality has 
always been the trademark of the Na- 
tional Sale. 

The blackfaced breeds will hit the 
auction block the first day with white- 
faced breeds entering the sale ring 
during the second day of the event, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marsh. 

The sale schedule for the two-day 
event follows: Wednesday, August 
17, Suffolks will open the sale with 
Hampshires and Suffolk - Hampshire 
Crossbreds following in the afternoon. 
On Thursday, August 18, Rambouil- 
lets will sell first, followed by Colum- 
bias, Whitefaced Crossbreds, Targhees 
and Panamas. 

Prior to entering the sale ring, rams 
will be examined by a sifting commit- 
tee composed of sheep experts. The 
committee will examine the rams in 
order to assure buyers that animals 
being sold are in sound physical con- 
dition. 

Special features of the 45th occur- 
rence of the National Ram Sale will 
be the eighth annual National Wool 
Show which is scheduled to run in 
conjunction with the sale and an old- 
fashioned hickory pit lamb barbecue 
slated for the evening of the 17th. 

The Wool Show, also sponsored by 
the National Wooi Growers Associa- 
tion, is directed by Russell Keetch, 
Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah. The Show 
annually attracts the outstanding wool 
fleeces from western United States. 

The barbecue, co-sponsored by the 
NWGA and the Ogden Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will again be held 
in the Ogden Municipal Stadium. 
Young and old alike will enjoy the 
fine barbecued lamb and outstanding 
entertainment. 


Sale catalogs will be available July 
20. Those interested may write to the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. 


HAPPY SHAHAN BUYS 
RICHARDSON SUFFOLKS 


HAPPY SHAHAN of Brackettville re- 
cently purchased one of the finest 
flocks of Suffolk sheep in the South- 
west from Jack Richardson of Uvalde. 
Mr. Shahan also purchased 5,000 
Rambouillet ewes to breed to the Suf- 
folk rams. 

By 1961, the stock show circuits 
will see not only black cattle, but 
black-faced sheep under the Shahan 
Ranch banners. 


THAT'S TO GET THEM 
IN PRACTICE? 


FARM OWNERS are asking the in- 
terior ministry of Mexico to force 
braceros seeking contracts to work on 
United States farms to work at least 
15 days on Mexican farms first. 


HIGH PRICE 


F. KANEMATSU & Company, Ltd., 
of Japan, apparently likes the SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER very much. 
This company recently subscribed to 
the magazine for one year and added 
$29.40 extra for air mail postage! It 
also sent in a subscription for the New 
York branch of the firm. The Kane- 
matsu firm wishes to keep in touch 
with the wool and mohair industry of 
this counrty, and the magazine staff 
is pleased to be able to serve them. 


BERGMAN HAS 
GOOD YEAR 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN, of Round 
Mountain, Texas, is very pleased with 
his ram business this year, with all of 
his stock going out early at prices bet- 
ter than the last couple of years. His 
sales were from $50 to $135 per 
head. He says he is increasing the 
numbers of his Corriedale stock and 
was doing pretty well until the dogs 
got in his flock. Lost 20 ewes and 16 
lambs in two days. The dogs were 
finally killed. 


“Anything in the Sheet Metal Line” 


SAM L. SADLER 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractor 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Uvalde — Del Rio — Eagle Pass — Texas 


Commercial and Industrial Contracting 


1205 Burk Burnett Building 


Livestock, Livestock Insurance — Ranches, Ranch Loans 


For Sale Now! Some Top Quality Bulls and Breeding Herds. Also 
Some Good Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Phones: Office ED 6-1657 


Res. PE 7-3245 
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You'll find it profitable to check with Paymaster 
Feed Mills before you contract for your fall and winter 
feed needs. Paymaster Range Pellets and Custom Mixes 
are top-quality feeds you know; and Paymaster’s prices 
on contract for this fall and winter you'll like. So check 
with Paymaster now. 


Paymaster 20% Range Pellets Paymaster 21% Breeder Pellets 
. nutritionally balanced for maxi- . . ideal for maintaining herds 
mum benefit to the animal — forti- through dry-range periods in top 

fied with more than adequate shape — supplies all nutrients need- 
amounts of valuable Vitamin A. ed for breeding cattle, sheep and 


goats under range conditions. 


Paymaster 37% Protein Range Block 


. newest of the range feeds devel- Paymaster Custom Mixes 


oped by Paymaster’s skilled nutri- . . carefully-formulated to meet 
tionists, and offered now on the the varying needs of ranchers in the 
recommendation of Paymaster field Southwest — finest of ingredients 
servicemen after a study of ranch- blended by most modern milling 
ers seasonable problems; efficient, processes; ask your Paymaster feed 
economical. specialist. 


BEFORE YOU CONTRACT -- CHECK Paymailer 


Royce King 


Call Collect W. A. Gandy 


Wren Vinyard 


Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 


Mills in ABILENE and DALLAS, TEXAS 
ORchard 2-3271, Abilene, Texas ; and DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHWEST. 
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SHeep & Goat RAISER 


Survey Shows Sheep and Goat Raiser 
Popular 4-H Club and FFA Work 


LETTERS RECEIVED by Association and magazine office reveal maga- 
zine’s use in classroom and field training. Actual check indicates most 
schools with FFA and County Agents in the Southwest get and use the 


SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER. 


These letters and comments sincerely appreciated: 


WOOL SCHOOL IN 
NEW MEXICO 


We are holding our annual wool 
school here at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, July 18-20. In past years we 
have been pleased to have several Tex- 
as sheep growers attending. 

I am enclosing a news release re- 
garding plans for this year’s school. 
We would greatly appreciate your us- 
ing it in the Sheep and Goat Raiser if 
you can. Many of our New Mexico 
growers read your publication, and, 
with your wide Texas circulation also, 
we could count on being well publi- 
cized. We also feel that many of the 
problems in the New Mexico and 
Texas sheep industries are similar, 
and the planned school will be bene- 
ficial to people from both states. 


—Jack L. Ruttle 


Sheep and Wool 
Marketing Specialist, 
New Mexico State Univ., 
University Park, N. M. 


EXTRA COPIES 


I would like very much to have 
extra copies of the articles “Culling 
the Angora Doe” by Melvin Camp, 
which was carried in the June issue 
of your magazine. 


—L. D. Wythe, Jr. 
Assistant Professor, 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 
College Station, 


USEFUL AND A PROBLEM 
IN JUDGING 


This is a useful publication for all 
FFA Departments and I assure you 
che Uvalde Chapter will make good 
use of it. 

There is a problem that your or- 
ganization can help with and it might 
be that the National Wool Growers 
might assist. In the various livestock 
judging contests sponsored by the 
State FFA organization, I have com- 
plained that sheep should be as im- 
portant as beef cattle and hogs. In 
our area contest at John Tarleton, 
this year we had a possible score in 
cattle of 300 points; swine, 200 
points and sheep only 100 points. 
When I voiced an objection, they in- 
formed me that they were following 
the national rules which read: “Seven 
classes of livestock of four animals 
each will be placed. They will be se- 
lected from the following: Breeding 
cattle, market cattle, breeding sheep, 
market sheep or lambs, breeding swine 
and market swine. Three classes of 
beef cattle, consisting of 10 feeder 
calves, 10 feeder steers, and 10 
slaughter steers, will be graded indi- 


vidually according to U. S. Market 
Grades.” 

My contention is that if we grade 
cattle, we should grade lamb or wool, 
and in our classes of four animals 
each to place, we should have as many 
points for sheep as we do for cattle 
or swine. If you think you can be of 
any assistance on this matter, I will 
be glad to furnish you any additional 
information needed. 


—Harper Rawlings 
V. A. Teacher, 
Uvalde, Texas 


MANY YEARS 


I have taken the magazine for a 
number of years and have enjoyed it 
very much. 


—Arthur Barlemann, Jr. 
County Agent, 


Sterling County, 
Sterling City, 


TO KEEP UP 


The Sheep and Goat Raiser allows 
me to keep up with what you are 
doing, and aid wherever I can. Exten- 
sion District 8 does not have large 
numbers of sheep and goats, but we 
have lots of farm flocks and they are 
proving economical as we progress. We 
have started on a selection basis, 
working closely with J. A. Gray, our 
specialist. We held a good sheep and 
goat school at Lampasas in March, 
and it was well attended by produc- 
ers. Again I thank you for the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser magazine. 


—R. G. Burwell 


District Agent 8, 
Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, 
Tarleton Station, Texas 


INTEREST AND SUPPORT 


I am enjoying the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser magazine. We appreciate the 
interest and support that the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
gives to 4-H Club work. 

—Floyd Lynch 
State 4-H Club Leader, 
College Station, Texas 


GROWING IMPORTANCE 


Sheep and goats do not play a great 
part in our farming picture at the 
present but the number is growing. 

The best breeds to raise and gen- 
eral management practices are things 
in general that are of most importance 
to our breeders at the present time. 
Advertisements in your magazine 


should be of value from the stand- 
point of buying good animals. 
—Vernie C. Marshall 


Vv. A. Teacher, 
Bartlett, Texas 


KEEPING POSTED 


I have a number of counties in the 
northern part of my district that are 
important wool and mohair producing 
counties and your magazine is most 
helpful in keeping me posted on the 
developments of this important in- 
dustry. 

—Joe H. Rothe 


District Agent, 
Weslaco, Texas 


— 


INFORMED 


This certainly helps to keep me in- 
formed as to what is going on in the 
sheep country. 


—V. G. Young 


State Agrficultural Agent, 
College Station, Texas 


GOOD INFORMATION 


I appreciate being sent this maga- 
zine, as it has very good information 
in it. 

—Thelma A. Casey 
District Agent, 


Tom Green County, 
San Angelo, Texas 


VALUABLE 


INFORMATION 


The sheep and goat population is 
growig rapidly in our district and your 
Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine pro- 
vides us valuable information in work- 
ing with these people of our area. 

—Ted Martin 


District Agent, 
Denton, Texas 


ADMIRER 


We have long been enthusiastic 
admirers and supporters of the work 
being done by the Association. Mc- 
Lennan County is slowly but surely 
getting into the sheep business. We 
normally have excellent small grain 
pastures and plenty of early spring 
weeds which can best be utilized by 
sheep. In our pasture weed control 
demonstrations the past three years, 
we were elated over the results given 
by 2,4-D. This year, one of the areas 
was grazed with sheep and, you 
guessed it, the sheep did a better job 
than either 2,4-D or mowing. From 
now on our theme song will be “Pas- 
ture Weed Control Doesn’t Cost, It 
Pays—With Sheep.” 

—Edwin N. McKay 


County Agricultural Agent, 


McClellan County, 
Waco, Texas 


APPRECIATION 


I want to express my appreciation 
to the Association for making avail- 
able this magazine to the County Ex- 
tension Agents and District Agents in 
the sheep and goat producing area of 
the state. 

—John E. Hutchison, 


Director, Cooperative 
Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Economics, 
College Station, Texas 


UP TO DATE 


I have enjoyed reading this publi- 
cation and it has certainly helped keep 
me up to date on the happenings in 
the field of sheep and goat work in 
Texas. 

—Ray D. Siegmund 


District Agent 6 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


ARTICLE SUGGESTED 


I have enjoyed your magazine. It 
is a fine thing for those of us in Ex- 
tension Service to have the privilege 
of seeing publications of this kind, 
and particularly this one. 

We appreciate the opportunity to 
make suggestions for future articles 
in your magazine. The only thing I 
can think of at the present time of 
timely interest among people in the 
farming area of the South Plains 
would be relative to fall and winter 
lamb feeding. We feel that a real ag- 
gressive lamb feeding program would 
be of mutual benefit to the sheep 
rancher and cotton and grain sor- 
ghum farmers. 

Factual information relative to pro- 
duction, economic aspect, etc., might 
make an appropriate article within the 
next two or three months. 


—Welton H. Jones 
District Agent, 
Lubbock, Texas 


ADVERTISEMENTS HELP 


Especially useful to us in helping 
to locate project and show animals 
through your sale listings and breeder 
advertisements. 


—Paul Culp 
V. A. Teacher, 
High School, 
Temple, Texas 


CLASSROOM TEACHING 


I especially appreciate the fine ar- 
ticles that you have in the magazine. 
Many of them are useful in the class- 
room for teaching aids. I refer espe- 
cially to your articles on wool market- 
ing and the wool incentive program. 

I would like to see more good ar- 
ticles based on wool marketing, espe- 
cially the use of the core test, as it 
may be used by the ranchman in mar- 
keting his wool clip. 

The articles on range management 
are very timely, and should be of great 
value to our ranchmen. 

Thanks very much for the best 
magazine that the sheep and got pro- 
ducers could buy. 


—Fred Igo 
V. A. Teacher, 
Sterling City, Texas 


INTEREST SHOWN 


I should like to extend my appre- 
ciation for the interest your associa- 
tion has shown in the Extension Ser- 
vice program. 


—Al Petty 
County Agent, 
Denton, Texas 
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HELPFUL 


Thanks for sending the Sheep and 
Goat Raiser magazine. I have always 
found it very helpful and informa- 
tive. 

—Oliver J. Reinhart, Jr. 


County Agrciultural Agent, 


Dimmit County, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 


ENJOYED IT 
I have enjoyed reading it very 
much. 
—Gladys Martin 


State Home Demonstration 
Agent, College Station 


USABLE INFORMATION 

I have read your magazine, THE 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER, in the 
past while in school and found it very 
good from the standpoint of up-to- 
date, usable information for the sheep 
and goat people. We shall use the 
magazine to the best advantage pos- 
sible in our vocational agriculture 
classes. 


—H. L. Geye 


V. A. Teacher, 
Rising Star, Texas 


HELPFUL SOURCE 

The Sheep and Goat Raiser is the 
best source of information the sheep 
and goat men have concerning their 
commodity. It has been most helpful 
to me in the past. 


—John Wakefield 


County Agent, 
Georgetown, Texas 


WELL ACQUAINTED 


I am well acquainted with the mag- 
azine, as I have read it off and on 
since I was a 4-H Club boy in Upton 
County. It is organizations like yours 
that help the farmer and rancher re- 
tain their rightful place in the econ- 
omy of the nation—as the backbone. 
I really enjoyed reading the Miss Wool 
edition of the Sheep and Goat Raiser 
and the renewing of old acquaint- 
ances. 


—Bobby G. Johnson 
Martin County Agent 
Stanton, Texas 


USED IN WORK 


I have subscribed to it in the past 
and have had it mailed to me compli- 
mentary for several years and I al- 
ways enjoy reading it and get a lot of 
good information out of it, which I 
then use in my work. 

—Elmo V. Cook 


County Agricultural Agent, 
Travis County, 
Austin 1, Texas 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Am looking forward to receiving it 
each month. 


—W. T. Posey 


County Agent 
Pecos County, 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


MOST INFORMATIVE 

We feel that this magazine will be 
most informative to prospective teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture and 
other agricultural workers. Our stu- 
dents will have access to the publica- 
tion in our training program. 

—E. V. Walton 


Head, Department of 
Agricultural Education, 
College Station, Texas 


WORKING TOGETHER 


I have heard a good many fine 
comments in recent weeks, advising 
that they get a lot of information from 
your magazine. 

I enjoyed visiting with you during 
the Sonora Field Day, and appreciate 
your fine comments and suggestions. 
By working closely together, I am 
sure we can strengthen our educa- 
tional efforts with the sheep and goat 
industry. 

—A. H. Walker 


State Agricultural Leader, 
College Station, Texas 


(Continued on page 22) 


Box 546 


Purebred Range Billies 


Selective Breeding Over 40 Years 
Quality — Thrifty — Pounds 
Satisfied Customers Recommend Them 


Walker Epperson 


Rocksprings, Texas 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


HOW TO GET 

TOP MARKET 

PRICES FOR 
PEEWEES 


Here’s how American Cyanamid Company 
can help you convert them into top-quality lambs. 


“A while back we bought 200 
lambs that were really ‘bottom 
of the barrel’”, reports Mar- 
vin Mollard, Amherst, Ne- 
braska, “At 5 months they went 
30 to 38 lbs....all runts and 
peewees. Many had to be lifted 
off the trucks. We expected to 
lose three out of four of ’em.” 


PAN. 


Marvin Mollard, shown with his 
son... feeds out 1000 lambs a year. 


No vaccination... just 
Aureomycin Crumbles 
“We didn’t even vaccinate 
against enterotoxemia .. . just 
put them on a double dose of 
AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles for two 
weeks, then dropped back to 
regular dosage. Five lambs that 
were almost dead on arrival 
were lost... the rest responded 

beautifully. 

“We fed out the flock in four 
months and sold at top market 
prices. Frankly we were amazed 
at the results.” 

How Aureomycin 
Crumbles work 
AUREOMYCIN is the wide-spec- 
trum antibiotic that fights the 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


j 


When lambs go into the feed lot, AUREOMYCIN Crumbles can cut down 


special mixes and hand feeding getting them off to a faster start. 


harmful bacteria that cause 
most lamb sickness and many 
fatalities. Lambs on AUREO- 
MYCIN Crumbles, use less feed 
energy to fight disease, convert 
more feed into thrifty gains. 
That’s why AUREOMYCIN Crum- 
bles help shorten the fattening 
period and increases gains as 
much as 21% more per day. They 
have produced a pound of gain 
on 35.6% less feed. They pro- 
duce lambs with brighter eye, 
improved fleece and bloom...cut 
“off-feed” days and tail enders. 
They get lambs on full feed 
faster, cut scouring and over- 
eating disease. 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles con- 
tain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound and are packed in 50 Ib. 
bags. Available at your veteri- 
narian, druggist, or feed dealer. 


IMPORTANT: See for 
yourself! Ask your 
supplier for a FREE 
sample of AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles for testing 
in your own flock. He 
will give you a 1 Ib. 
sample, enough for 
treating 4 sheep for 2 
weeks. 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. *AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for chlortet- 
racycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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BETTER PARASITE CONTROL 


DRENCH) 


Drench 


Until recently all phenothiazine was standard grade product. 

ek Now, in addition to fine particle size a new, more efficient 

; grade of phenothiazine has been developed. PURIFIED 
phenothiazine properly formulated offers livestock raisers a 
superior drench showing the highest efficiency of control of 
stomach and intestinal worms. 

A new formula using purified phenothiazine micronized 
for maximum efficiency, disperses a concentrated dose into 
the fourth stomach and intestinal tract. Tests prove this action 

: kills more worms and more kinds of worms with little of the 
formula being absorbed. 

Scientists report surprising differences in the effectiveness 
between PURIFIED drench and ordinary, small particle, green 
drench. Why settle for partial results . Start getting 
maximum results by using Dr. Rogers’ PURIFIED drench on 
your cattle, sheep and goats. 


Insist on PURIFIED phenothiazine drench made by 


RT WORTH, TEXAS 


4-H Club and FFA 


(Continued from page 21) 
UP TO DATE 


The information about sheep and 
goats, which is certainly up to date, is 
a big help to us in this part of the 
country. Keep up the good work. 

—Milburn Wright, Jr. 


V. A. Instructor, FFA, 
Stanton Independent School 
District, 

Stanton, Texas 


USED IN CLASS 


We use the magazine in our classes. 
We find it one of the best that we 
have. 


—W. H. Pittard, Jr. 


V. A. Teacher, 
Bertram, Texas 


BETTER INFORMED 


Being a vo.-ag. teacher on the Ed- 
wards Plateau, J am interested in 
sheep and goats and I have found that 
by reading the SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER magazine I can stay better 
informed regarding this complex busi- 
ness of making a living from sheep 
and goats. 

Thanks again for placing me on the 
mailing list to receive the SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER. 

We had 4.80 inches of slow rain 
the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of June. 
Run-off was practically nil. 


—E. L. Russell 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Dripping Springs, Texas 


IMPORTANT PART 


Goats and sheep play a very impor- 
tant part in the economy of this 
county. Were it not for them, many 
of our farmers and ranchers would 


never have “pulled through the 
drouth” of the early and mid-50’s. 
—J. M. Cooper 
County Agent 
Eastland, Texas 
INFLUENCE 


We appreciate your interest in 
range management and the influence 
your magazine has upon the ranchmen 
of Texas. 

—E. D. Robison 


Agronomist 
Substation No. 7 
Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
Spur, Texas 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


ENTERS CONTEST 


We have entered a State FFA 
Scrapbook Contest, and we have used 
several articles from the SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER magazine. 


—Herman L. Peace 


Advisor 
Lometa FFA Chapter 


ADS HELP 


I greatly appreciate your magazine. 
The ads placed by the breeders will 
also be a great help in locating feeder 
lambs, that is, if they will sell to us 
at or near market price. Your maga- 
zine contains more useful informa- 
tion than any of the many farm and 
ranch publications that I receive. 

In our Eastland County Show that 
is held the last Friday and Saturday 
of March each year, the animals are 
judged on a packer basis. We have 
had trouble each year getting many 
of our lambs to grade prime. 

I would really appreciate a sample 
ration printed in your magazine to 
cover a 120-day feeding period of a 
ration that has proven successful from 
your office. 


—Gib Copeland 
V. A. Teacher 
Olden ‘Schools 
Olden, Texas 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 
FROM SPAIN 


ACCORDING TO the “Daily -News 
Record,” May 13, a number of Span- 
ish wool textile producers are plan- 
ning to increase their exports to the 
United States. Although the industry 
has exported little in the past, under 
pressure from the current trade reces- 
sion, manufacturers are looking for 
foreign outlets for their surplus pro- 
duction. In recent months, Spanish 
fabrics have been becoming increas- 
ingly competitive in the American 
market but difficulties have arisen 
because the finish on some worsted 
cloths fails to meet American require- 
ments. The principal difficulty is that 
domestic demand in Spain is for a 
harder finish on worsteds than in 
the United States. It is reported, how- 
ever, that representatives of the Span- 
ish industry have been to the United 
States to study American finishing 
methods and that Spanish worsted 
manufacturers will now concentrate 
on improving their finishing standards 
in order to become more competitive 
in the American market. 

Source: World Wool Digest 


P. O. BOX 864 


L. W. and Odus Wittenburg 


Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Rams from Sylvan 

Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana, in Texas since December and 

acclimated, and rams of our own raising — READY NOW! 
Also Ram Lambs — Take Your Pick at $25.00. 


Phone PRospect 5-5632 


We will not have a ram auction this year. 


High Quality 
Range Rams. 


Big, Smooth, 
Long - Staple 
Wool. 


Top Selling 
Lambs. 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


We will sell all rams at private treaty. 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE WONDERFUL rains that have 
fallen over most portions of the state 
have given the farmer and rancher a 
new lease on life. Most will agree 
that the grass and weeds that are 
growing so rapidly remind one of 
spring rather than mid-summer. This 
is most unusual for this time of year 
and is indeed a rare event. This year 
seems to have been filled with such, 
however, so we welcome these rains 
and hope more will follow. 


Looks Forward 

It is always a pleasure to receive 
letters, and especially do we appre- 
ciate someone writing to say that they 
read the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser 
and look forward to each issue. A re- 
cent letter to this office from Charles 
Voytilla, Roseburg, Oregon, states that 
he has taken the magazine for twenty 
years. He was seeking the address of 
Howard Faught of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, who most Delaine breeders 
will remember came to Texas in 1955 
and purchased a carload of rams and 
ewes and lambs. Mr. Voytilla gave all 
this information in the letter. He has 
raised Delaines for forty years and is 
hoping to find a Delaine ram or so 
nearer to him than we are in Texas. 
We sincerely appreciate the letter, and 
we hope the additional information 
we sent him will help him locate some 
nice rams. If not, we will always wel- 


come him to visit any of our Texas 
breeders, and we feel sure he can 
find just what he needs. 


New Assistant 

The Sheep Department of Texas 
A. & M. has a new assistant, unof- 
ficial to some perhaps, but very offi- 
cial to the Charles Parkers! The new 
son, along with his older brother, 
should be just the right combination 
for Charles to accomplish great things 
twofold. Jeffrey is a most energetic 
and sheep-minded young fellow, and 
we feel quite certain the new brother 
will be likewise. We are very happy 
to welcome the newest member of the 
Parker Clan as a solid Texas citizen. 


Junior Breeders 

The junior breeders 2adying 
their flocks for the shows that will be 
occurring shortly. Most have written 
for blanks for registration, or have 
registered. They believe in having 
everything in order for the shows, and 
I want to commend them for doing 
so. It makes things much easier on 
everyone when last minute details 
don’t include a rush registration. 


Fredericksburg Fair 

The Fredericksburg Fair scheduled 
the last of this month is the first show 
many will attend with their flocks. 
We hope that this will be well attend- 
ed by our Delaine breeders, and too, 


that the flocks on exhibition will be 
of superior quality 

To each of the Delaine breeders 
who participated in the recent Sonora 
Wool Show, we wish to extend our 
thanks along with the congratulations 
you so richly deserve. This is one of 
the largest shows, and it is indeed an 
honor to carry off ribbons from it. 


MISS WOOL PAGEANT 


SCHEDULED 

THE MISS WOOL of Texas Pageant 
will be held Friday, September 2, at 
8:00 P.M. at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Auditorium in San Angelo. 
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Tickets to the event will go on sale 
on August 15 and may be obtained 
through the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association office or the San 
Angelo Board of City Development. 


Miss Day Padgitt of San Antonio, 
Miss Wool of Texas for 1960, will be 
on hand to crown her successor. The 
new Texas wool queen will be chosen 
from eleven finalists. She will win a 
beautiful all-wool wardrobe and the 
use of a 1961 automobile during her 
reign. She will travel throughout Tex- 
as and other states promoting the 
wool industry. Miss Wool of Texas 
will also represent her state in the Na- 
tional Miss Wool contest to be held 
in 1961. 


Phone HI 9-4364 
Shorty Freeman, Trainer 


We have a lot of variety of 
blood in our brood mare band. 


A. R. KNIGHT 


OLD TAYLOR 
P-11,521 


Now Booking for 1961 
FEE $500 


Train Cutting Horses 
for outside people. 


308 So. Harding 
BRECKENRIDGE, TEXAS 


Association 


Central Texas Registered 
Angora Goat Breeders 


SHOW and 
ALE 


August 26 and 27 


700 P.M., A t 27 
40 DOES Sale Starts 1:00 ugus 


135 BUCKS 


1959 CHAMPION BUCK 


MILLS COUNTY SHOW BARN 


Goldthwaite, Texas 
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Mechanical Brush Control 
A RANCHMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


By HARLAN OWEN 


Range Specialist 
Treanor Equipment Company 


. “A LOT of ranchers are worrying 


about a lot of problems in their in- 
dustry. Drouth periods, depleted 
ranges, big feed bills, labor supply and 
increasing cost of what we buy com- 
pared with declining prices of our 
products, are the most urgent prob- 
lems for most of us. Some would like 
to increase their acreage, believing 
that larger units would be more prof- 
itable; but increased land prices make 
expansion all but impossible, even if 
we could find land for sale near us. 
Our experience has shown that by 
controlling mesquite and underbrush 
and utilizing much more of our avail- 
able rainfall to grow grass, we can do 
much to solve many of these prob- 
lems.” So states George Skeete of Wa- 
ter Valley, Texas. 

Skeete is manager of the Skeete 
and Sprague Ranch of 5,200 acres, 
22 miles southwest of Water Valley 
in Tom Green and Irion counties. 
This land belongs to “Uncle Bob” 
Mims. It is typical of the area and is 
very good ranch land but, like most, 
has been densely covered by mesquite, 
agarita, skunk brush and blue brush. 


There isn’t much a rancher can do 
about drouth, but something can be 
done about the brush problem. Skeete’s 
situation is no different from most of 
the western side of Texas. The brush 
has taken over, making profitable 
ranching almost impossible. As Skeete 
puts it, “A ranch is a grass factory. 
When a manufacturer in industry 
builds a new factory he buys so many 
thousand square feet of floor space, 
just as a rancher buys so many thou- 
sand surface acres. Now, when the 
manufacturer moves his machinery in, 
if he just throws the crates in the 
aisles he will soon run out of floor 
space. Just so, the invasion of worth- 
less water-robbing brush has just 
about taken up our floor space, leav- 
ing little room or moisture to grow 
grass.” 

Back in 1950 Skeete began to try 
to solve his brush problems. He 
treated 200 acres with kerosene. The 
site treated was valley land of good, 
deep soil. This effort did not prove 
successful because the bud rings of 
the mesquite were so deep that it was 
virtually impossible to get enough 


CONTRAST — Rootplowed and seeded land on right. Regrowth 
of mesquite that has been treated chemically, on left. 


Regrowth of mesquite following attempted control with kerosene. 


kerosene to reach them. However, 
Skeete believes that treatment with 
kerosene is practical on shallow soils. 

The next year (1951) 340 acres 
were aerial-sprayed with chemical. 
“The results were not good,” said 
Skeete, “in fact, the air-sprayed me- 
squite suckered out until you could 
not see through it and the plants con- 
tinued to rob moisture from the soil. 
The results from these first efforts 
were so poor that each area has since 
been cleared with crawler tractors. 
Even if we could air-spray and kill 
100% of the brush at low cost we 
still would not solve the problem of 
how to get water into the land. If we 
can’t store rain water deep in the soil 
then the grass roots remain shallow 
and we are back in a drouth soon after 
each rain.” 

With this experience behind him, 
Skeete was still seeking ways of hold- 
ing what little rain was falling during 
the drouth years. In 1954, using an 
extra large pitting plow, he pitted 
2,000 acres, or all the land that was 
not too brushy or rocky. With a little 
rain, the pits began to do their job. 
Grass grew in the pits because of the 
trapped water, and today the benefits 
of this work are still evident. Grass 
vigor and composition are good and 
all who have seen the area say that 
here are the best results they have ever 
seen from pitting. 

Also, in the years 1952, 1953 and 
1954, about 1,030 acres of mesquite 
and underbrush were pushed with 
bulldozers and front-end tree stingers. 
This work was on deep valley soils 
with grass-producing potential. Brush 
kill and grass recovery have been ex- 
cellent in spite of severe drouth and 
no grass seeding. One section pasture, 
in which 350 acres were pushed, has 
carried 200 or more breeding ewes 
the past three years and has produced 
80-pound or better lambs without sup- 
plemental feed to the ewes or lambs. 
Indications are that this pasture will 
continue to improve many years to 
come. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


No further range improvement was 
applied until 1958. That year, 171 
acres were rootplowed and seeded to 
sorghum almum and token amounts 
of native range grasses. In 1959 about 
200 acres were rootplowed and seed- 
ed with one pound of sorghum almum 
to the acre but no native seed. Fair 
rains fell soon after plowing each year 
and Skeete is well pleased with re- 
sults. At least 95% of all brush was 
killed and a vigorous grass cover 
established with seeded grass and 
from natural recovery of native 
grasses that were present in the un- 
derbrush. The predominant grasses on 
the rootplowed areas sideoats 
grama, plains bristlegrass, Texas win- 
tergrass, buffalo grass and Arizona 
cottontop. Grass recovery is especially 
good where runoff water from land 
farther up the slope is utilized instead 
of going on down the creek as in the 
past. 


This year, Skeete has continued his 
range improvement program by tree 
grubbing 330 acres of bottom land. 
The work was done with a Caterpillar 
D7 tractor equipped with a front-end 
tree stinger. Brush infestation was ex- 
tremely heavy, consequently holes left 
where trees were removed are numer- 
ous. Skeete says there will be no run- 
off from this land when it rains. 


“We have tried lots of things and 
made some mistakes, but all our me- 
chanical brush control and water con- 
servation work has paid off,” says 
Skeete. “One interesting part of our 
rootplowing program has been an area 
which was plowed in strips—plowing 
a strip on the contour and leaving an 
equal strip unplowed as a watershed 
for the treated strip. This will, I be- 
lieve, prove to be a way not only to 
destroy some brush but by controlling 
runoff it may be the answer for low 
rainfall areas where so much diffi- 
culty is experienced in establishing 
grass.” 

Another interesting and important 
item which Skeete believes is because 
of brush eradication and grass cover, 
is the fact that a spring that had been 
dry for many years started flowing 
last year and has continued to flow. 
This is a result of water getting deep 
into the ground. 

All pastures treated on the ranch 
are deferred from grazing for at least 
six months, or until the grass is estab- 


George Skeete inspects grass that is growing on former brush- 
land. Rootplowed in May, 1959. Picture taken in June, 1960. 
No natives were seeded. This illustrates what can be done by 
proper utilization of rainfall. Only six inches of rain on this area 
since January 1, 1960. 
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lished and has made one seed crop. 
Also, the sheep numbers have been 
increased slowly, trying not to increase 
them faster than the grass supply. 
That this kind of management has 
paid off is documented by 1960's 


were sold June 6, weighing 82 pounds 
with no cut. These lambs sorted out 
75% fats weighing 86 pounds at 
22% cents, with the feeder end 
bringing 17c per pound. Also, out of 
straight two-year-old ewes, 43% were 


lamb crop. February crossbred lambs (Continued on page 66) 


Tree grubber or stinger attachment on bulldozer of Caterpillar 
D7 tractor — working on Skeete & Sprague Ranch. June, 1960. 
Equipment belongs to Conservation Contractor J. D. Harmon of 
Robert Lee. 


Mass of mesquite roots exposed by grubber attachment on bull- 
dozer of Cat D7 tractor. Kill is sure when treated in this manner. 


Flowing spring that has come to life because of brush control 
and improved grass cover on Sprague Ranch. 


NEW MEXICO - COLORADO 
WESTBROOK - COLE CO. 
Ranch Loan Correspondent 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INS. CO. 
DIAL 3555 SAN ANGELO,. TEXAS 


H. W. WESTBROOK 


412 McBurnett Building 


For The Particular and The Lazy! 


For those ranchmen who haven't found the GOOD kind of rams he 
feels he needs, for those who have been too busy to buy or for those 
who have just been too lazy to get the job done — 
We offer some extraordinary, top-quality 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
These rams are better than just good! They are of sufficient quality 
to go in ANY flock to do a good job. They can help you, too! 

We honestly believe you will be surprised, really pleased and be 

happy to buy the top quality rams offered. 

YEARLINGS — READY FOR WORK 

CALL, WRITE OR SEE 


DEMPSTER 


JONES 


PHONE EX 2-2080 OZONA, TEXAS 
NOTE: The Blue Ribbon, 8-months bag of wool at Sonora 1960 
Wool Show, Junior Division, was Jones-bred. 


The Flock With Over Forty Years 
Of Consistent Breeding 


ANKARA CHIEF 
We think he is one of the outstanding bucks 
of the year. 
Bred for . Hardiness on the Range, Quality of Fleece, 
Pounds on the Shearing Floor. 
WE WILL HAVE 8 BUCKS AT JUNCTION 


See our consignment of bucks at the Texas Angora Goat Raisers As- 
sociation’s Annual Show and Sale at Kerrville, August 4, 5, 6, and 
also at the Hill Country Angora Buck Sale at Junction, August 11, 
12, 13. Good range bucks for sale at the ranch any time now. 


MRS. O. J. CAMP 
MELVIN CAMP 


PHONE HI-6-2466 JUNCTION, TEXAS 
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SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


REFERENCE SIRES WARDLAWS 


Benton Wardlaw roping on Dandy Dink. Dandy Dink 
was raised by the Wardlaws and is owned by Jim Bob 
Altizer, World’s Champion Roper. 


| 
BLUE—Sire: Flaxie Bob P-16777. 
Dam: Rachel 10, P-7195. Blue is one 
of many roping horses that the Ward- 
laws raised. Jim Bob Altizer owns 
him. Some cowboys claim Blue is the 
best roping horse in the business. 


FRANKIE DEE 46399. Sire: Whymefo (TB). Dam: Paula 
Thomasina 29320. Register of Merit, Grade AA. Half-brother 
to Double Bid. Frankie Dee is a sire that can combine the neces- 


sary Quarter Horse speed with good Quarter Horse conforma- 
tion in his get. 


TOM CARLETON P-23925. Sire: Pay Dirt 657. 
Dam: Gladys Glad (TB) by-Flying Heels (TB). 
Register of Merit, Grade AAA. 


FLORIDA ARIEL 31177. Sire: 
Ariel Game (TB). Dam: Pride’s 
Little Sis NQHBA 1722. Register 
of Merit. One of the outstanding 


WARDLAW BROTHERS 
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BIRTHPLACE OF CHAMPIONS 


From One 

One Hundred and 
Thirty-one 
Four Years 


By BILLIE STEVENSON 


FOUR YEARS ago Al Sutton, Eureka, 
Kansas, bought a registered Quarter 
Horse, named Buck Tommy, for show 
purposes. He showed Buck Tommy a 
number of times and he won Grand 
Champion gelding in the Odessa 
Show and Reserve Champion gelding 
at the Fort Worth show. That did it! 
Mr. Sutton got the “horse fever” in a 
big way. The pleasure and interest of 
working the horse and showing him 
was too great to be limited to one 
horse. He and Mrs. Sutton decided 
they would go into the Quarter Horse 
business and make it a substantial 
part of their regular ranch operations. 
Mr. Sutton said they would be the 
biggest and best breeders in the world, 
and they are off to a good running 
start. Three years later he now has 
131 head of registered horses; all of 
the men working on his 5500-acre 
ranch ride registered horses; and he 
is having his second annual sale in 


POCO LAD CHAMPION STALLION 


September; ‘has some of the best stal- 
lions standing for service and facili- 
ties apropo to breeding and produc- 
tion. 


Z. C. “Slim” Smith, a lifetime 
horseman, from whom Mr Sutton 
bought Buck Tommy, had a public 
training stable and also had horses for 
sale. Mr. Sutton went back to Slim 
and bought some of his horses. He 
needed a good manager for the horse 
operations and again he went back to 
“Slim,” bought all of his horses and 
hired him to come to work on the 
Bar S Ranch as Quarter Horse man- 
ager and trainer. They generally show 
six horses in each of the major shows 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Tex- 
as and Colorado. 


Poco Lad Started Breeding 
Program 

Mr. Sutton said he searched the 
country for the best breeding stock 


é 


Poco Lad, shown with Mike Sutton, has shown in major shows in 
performance and halter classes and was never defeated. He is 
one of the top stallions at the Bar S now. 


O. A. SUTTON PERFECTIONIST 


Some of Mr. Sutton’s plans for the future are to make the Bar S 


Quarter Horse Ranch one of the best and largest in the world. 
He said, ‘‘Not just the largest, but the best, too.’’ 


available. He bought Grand Cham- 
pion Poco Lad P-52339 for his herd 
sire because of his excellent confor- 
mation, superior bloodlines and his 
cutting ability. Poco Lad is sired by 
Poco Champ P-30808, who was by 
Poco Bueno P-3044 and out of Sheil- 
win P-10483. His dam is Bright Star 
Shoot P-28810 who was sired by Star 
Deck P-1343, and out of Sue Hunt 
P-1972. Poco Lad showed in major 
shows and was never defeated in per- 
formance and halter classes. He was 
retired from showing because of an 
injury to his right hind foot. 


King Shane Added 

King Shane P-50222, a great son 
of King P-234, and out of Nurse 
P-16908, who is a daughter of Joe 
Bailey P-4, was later purchased to 
further Mr. Sutton’s program. He had 
never been shown either at halter or 
cutting and was put in training last 
year for cutting. It was his first show 
year and he placed in every show and 
never lower than second place. Mr. 
Sutton said he is one of the best nat- 
ural cutting horses they have seen. 


Takes Good Broodmares, Too 

Mr. Sutton has searched for good 
broodmares as well as good stallions. 
Slim said, “Our biggest difficulty has 
been in obtaining good blooded stock 
that has conformation and perform- 
ance. We are very particular about 
the stock we select and buy only the 
particular type of horse we feel is best 
qualified to get the job done.” 

Two of the top Sutton mares in the 
broodmare band are Pesky’s Peggy 
P-66100- and Pauladitto P-58467. 
Pesky’s Peggy showed ten times and 
was nine times a grand champion and 
once a reserve champion. Having 
proved herself as a top quality horse, 
she has been retired to the maternity 
ward where she is expected to produce 
outstanding foals. She is a sorrel mare 
foaled in 1955 by Pesky Britches 
P-37526, and out of Sandy Lock 
P-37185. 

Pauladitto is a black mare foaled 
in 1956, her breeder is R. Q. Suth- 
erland, Kansas City, Mo. She is by 
Paul A P-19794, and out of Mitzi 
Doane P-22666. 

There are other quality mares such 
as these two on the Bar S Ranch who 
are producing very fine colt crops. 

It is most unusual when 37 mares 
turn out a 101 percent colt crop, and 


that is just what happened at Bar S 
Ranch. One mare had a set of twin 
stud colts, that will be in the second 
annual Bar § sale this fall. Slim said, 
“Chances for raising twins are one in 
eighty-five thousand. We have raised 
these and they are beautiful show 
horses.” 


The success of the Sutton breeding 
program results from the good care, 
proper feeding and housing, and start- 
ing with the best blooded stock avail- 
able. Breeding starts in February with 
about 75 brood mares of their own. 
Approximately fifty to one hundred 
outside mares are bred on the ranch 
during the year with no more than 
20 at one time. Each mare is hand 
bred individually, and mares are 
checked back with the stud at regular 
intervals to be sure they are settled. 
Then they go to the pasture until they 
are returned to their own homes. No 
artificial breeding is done. Records 
are kept with an individual report on 
each of the Bar S mares from the time 
the breeding starts. In September the 
mares are turned into the pasture 
where they remain until they are 
brought in at foaling time and kept in 
the stalls. There are two large barns 
for this purpose, each containing 25 


(Continued on page 28) 


BAR S HORSES 
WELL CARED FOR 


There is every convenience for 
caring for the horses at the Bar S. 
Shown here is one of the huge 
barns containing 25 box stalls. 
Mares are brought here when it 
is time for them to foal, or when 
the weather is bad. 
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Our senior sire, a dun stallion foaled 1953. A winning halter 
and cutting horse. Gentle for man, woman, or child to ride. 
Also selling several of his sons and daughters and mares in 
foal to him. Truly an outstanding stallion. 


Announcing 
Wayne Cook’s Gavel C Ranch 


Dispersal Sale 


FEATURING 
% 77 HEAD REGISTERED QUARTER 
HORSES 


including our blue ribbon winning show string . . . 
halter and cutting horses, broodmares, outstanding stal- 
lions, yearlings and two-year-olds. 


% 431-ACRE HIGHLY IMPROVED 
QUARTER HORSE RANCH 


located only 23 miles north of the Dallas City Limits 
on Hwy. 289, 2 miles south of Celina, Texas. Show 
barns, corrals, three modern homes, fenced and cross- 
fenced with steel posts and smooth wire, plenty of water. 


% ALL EQUIPMENT AND TACK 


Tractors, Implements, Sprayers, Horse Van, Several 
Saddles, Bridles and misc. equipment. 


Everything Sells at Auction 
AUGUST 17, 1960 


Sale wiil be held at the ranch, located on Hwy. 289, 
2 miles south of 


CELINA, TEXAS 


Equipment sells at 10:00 A.M. 
Land and Horses sell at 1:00 P.M. 


HE SELLS: 
King’s 
Diamond 


BY KING P-234 


= Sorrel Stallion foaled 1956 


— One of the best sons of King 
~ to ever go through an auction 
» ring. A full brother to the 


great show mare Gay Widow. 


WRITE FOR SALE CATALOG 


Wayne 

SALE CONDUCTED BY 
Associates, /nc. 
“The Nation's Leading Auctioneers” 


193 MEADOWS BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


TWIN COLTS 
Mike Sutton with the twin colts born at the ranch. ‘’Slim’’ 
Smith, manager of Bar S, said chances for raising twin colts is 
one in eighty-five thousand. These twins will go in the Sutton 


sale in September. 


The Bar S Ranch 


(Continued from page 27) 


box stalls which are kept scrumptious- 
ly clean. Another building, sixty feet 
by one hundred feet, is used in the 
winter as a working barn for train- 
ing in case of bad weather, and for 
the mares in foal if the weather gets 
too bad. 

The horses are given good feed with 
mineral and vitamin supplements. 
Slim stated, “We buy the minerals and 
vitamins and make our own feed 
formula because we feel we under- 
stand better what our horses need and 
they can benefit more by our special 


ALL THE 


WAY WITH BIRTHDAY 


mix than by just buying a regular 
package feed. We give them the best 
quality supplement and with good 
grazing, careful handling, and proper 
shelter during bad weather, they give 
us good production at foaling time.” 


Proven Quality Stock 

Bar S Ranch proved the quality 
they are producing by shows won and 
the success of their first annual sale 
last year. They had an average of 
$2,200 with several horses going over 
the $5,000 mark and a top sale of 
$8,000 for Poco Midge P-46743, 
who was a show mare with Register of 
Merit, four Grand Championships and 
23 halter points to her credit. 


Air Conditioned Sale Barn 
Everything is done at Bar S to 
make the visitor and buyer welcome 


Mrs. Sutton and her horse, Birthday Traveler, will show this year 
at halter, Western Pleasure and in all Junior Quarter Horse 
Classes. Mrs. Sutton said, ‘’| showed last year at halter and en- 
joyed it so very much that | just had to go all the way with 
Birthday this year.” 


HE SELLS: HARVEY’S RANDY P- 58881 ae a 
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and comfortable while there. The 
huge sale barn, eighty by three hun- 
dred and twenty-feet, is specially air 
conditioned for the September sale. 
Here you can sit in cool comfort as a 
buyer or guest and watch the beauti- 
ful horses parade under a spotlight 
before you on a thick, heavy carpet of 
artificial green grass. Slim told us 
they will have 40 lots in their pro- 
duction sale with approximately 44 
head, featuring the blood of Poco 
Lad and King Shane. There will be 
some two-year-olds, some broodmares 
= young stallions included in the 
e. 


Neva Sutton to Show 
Birthday Traveler 

We asked Mrs. Sutton what she 
liked best about the Quarter Horse 
business and she replied enthusiastic- 
ally, “The horses! I love horses! On 
my last birthday, Mr. Sutton came 
home and said, ‘Come out here in the 
yard I want to show you your birth- 
day present.’ I rushed out expecting 
to see an electric organ, which I had 
been wanting for years, on a truck. 
Instead there was this beautiful Quar- 
ter Horse. We named her Birthday 
Traveler and I was so delighted with 
her that I felt no disappointment at 
all in not getting the organ. I plan to 
show Birthday Traveler this year at 
halter, Western Pleasure and in all 
Junior Quarter Horse classes. This 
will be my first year to ride in per- 
formance and I’m really looking for- 
ward to it. I showed last year at halter 
and enjoyed it so very much that I 
just had to go all the way this year.” 


Son Enthusiastic 
Horseman, Too 

Mr. Sutton’s son, Mike, says he is 
going to be a rancher, and if enthu- 
siasm and love of horses are any in- 
dication he certainly will be. Mike is 
only 15 years old and has shown 
horses at halter. He is now entering 
the cutting contests around the coun- 
try, riding Buck Tommy, and is doing 
very well as a beginner. He spends 
the summers, when he is not in school, 
working at the ranch and takes great 
pride in showing the stock to visitors 
and telling them what each horse can 
do and has done. 


Al Sutton Busy Man 

Mr. Sutton has been in the oil and 
cattle business for years before taking 
on the Quarter Horse business, and 
is kept busy with each of these opera- 
tions. He maintains offices in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and ranches at Eureka, 
Kansas. In addition to his newly-de- 
veloped Quarter Horse operations, he 
has another ranch where he runs 
some three thousand whitefaced cat- 
tle. Some of his plans for the future 
are to make the Bar S Quarter Horse 
Ranch one of the best and largest in 
the world. He said he will have only 
quality stock, with the best bloodlines 
available producing conformation and 
performance colts. 

Bar S Ranch has progressed in the 
past four years, growing from one to 
one hundred and thiry-one head of 
registered horses and in that short 
time has netted 103 Grand Cham- 
pion trophies! Truly a “Birthplace of 
Champions!” 


King Lowell and Pardner Joe 
Colts Looking Good 


KING LOWELL P-75,922 and Pard- 
ner Joe P-61,180, stallions at Lowell 
Hankins Ranch in Rocksprings, Texas, 
have their first crop of colts on the 
ground and they are looking very 
good. Lowell and Sarah Hankins said 
they are well pleased with them. 

Pardner Joe was sired by King 
P-234, his dam is Molly Pardner 
P-37,671. He is a handsome sorrel 
that has inherited the beautiful sheen 
and conformation that King is noted 
for among his get. 


King Lowell is a full brother to L. 
H. Quartermoon, King Joe Boy, Black 
Gold King and several other good 
horses. 

The Hankins’ fine stallion, King 
Bars, sired by Three Bars, and out of 
a King mare, also had some extra good 
colts this year. Lowell said, “We think 
some of them are sure good show pros- 
pects.” 

The Hankins Brothers sale held in 
Fort Worth last of May had a high 
average of $2,987 on 59 head. 


FOUR TWIST P-70364 


Sired by $35,000 Fourble Joe. Study this horse’s pedigree. 


14.3 hands. 1200 pounds. Red Sorrel. Small star. Three 


years old. 


1960 Books Closed. Now Booking for 1961. 


McKINNEY, TEXAS 


FOUR TWIST P-70364 


{king P.234 
Fourble Joe P-40127 
jo Quinn Midget P-15874 
(Hard Twist P-5555 
[sou Twist P-29768 
Gondola H,, P-9260 


FEE $50 


Live Foal 
Mare Care ‘$1.00 Daily 


DALE MOORE 


Linden 2-4154 


Zantanon 
Uabalina 
jKing P-234 


(Mame Taylor P-6990 
jZantanon 
Uabalina 


Negro Rey 38922 


Standing: Son of King 
For service information 
write us. 


Reasonable care to approved 
mares. 


Our Mares carry the blood of: 
Hobo, Jackpot, Joe Bailey P-4, 
Sykes Rondo, Peter McCue, 
Little Joe, King, Uncle Jimmy 
Grey. 


WILBURN 


Phone HI 6-2984 or HI 6-2529 


BY KING P-234 


NETHERY 


Junction, Texas 


an 


Bay Bandit 


3 


Ralph 


{Zantanon 

El Bandido P-5179 [Jeannett 

{King P- 

Alice Hankins P-47652 )Miss Alice P-4966 a 
Fee $100 
Payable: Kis 
$50 at time of breeding and $50 when breeders - 
certificate issued. Phone Li 2-5277 


P-55402 


Russell 


te 


Cowboy P-12 
Cowboy 
. 
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WELCOME TO THE “BEND OF THE RIVER RANCH” 


Home of SPOOKS P-9122 


AND 14 ADDITIONAL STUDS 
A GROUP OF SPOOKS’ SONS AND DAUGHTERS FOR SALE 


VISITORS WELCOME 


J. ALLEN WRIGHT 


PHONE LE 2-1042 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


JUST ACROSS THE RIVER 


ES 
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Using Quarter Horses For Sale 


JOE SUNDAY Il 


P-52,278 
Bay 


Joe Sunday P-9900— 


Reed's Buttercup— 


STALLIONS 


son Read P-3 Della Moore 


Lady Gause 
By Jeffie C 


Joe Blair TB 
Joe Reed P-3 —— Della Moore 


Myers Mare 
By Remount Horse 


Star Money P-12025- 


GOODIE STAR 


85,477 
Sorrel 


Josie Snip 


Okla. Star P-6 


Okla. Star Jr. Cutthroat 


By Bonnie Joe TB 


|Goodspeed P-1238 —Bert P-227 
Bertie Joe 75,050] 


Little Jodie P-3221 
Snip 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


= 


COL. CROCKETT AND HIS TENNESSEE SOLDIERS 


Col. Crockett (John Wayne) rides past the three little houses that 
stood between San Antonio de Bexar and the Alamo on his way to 


the Alamo. 


Dana Stoner Born to the Saddle 


DANA DANIEL STONER, rodeo- 
winning lady and co-owner with her 
husband, G. O. Stoner, of Stoner 
Stables in Houston, was born in 1897 
in Indian Territory and raised in the 
saddle. 


Dana recently said, “I’ve been rid- 
ing horses ever since I can remember. 
I first learned to ride Indian style 
(bareback) going with my father and 
brother to work cattle overland for 
marketing at the Kansas City, Mo., 
stock yards.” 


Dana has been riding in rodeos for 
years and winning most of the time. 
She is a member of the Dick Taylor 
Mounted Square Dance Team. For 
these events, she rides Midget McCue, 
a registered Quarter mare from George 
Clegg breeding. Midget McCue was a 
gift to Dana from the Warren Estate 
at Hockley, Texas. Dana broke the 
mare, and, with the help of a trick 
horse trainer, taught her to do many 
tricks which she performed at rodeos. 
It was Midget who always made the 
bow for the square dance team. 


Another favorite horse of hers is 
Ria Jan P-1441, a Rialto and Chicaro- 
bred mare, that she purchased from 
Jack Eckols, Liberty, Texas. Dana 
said, “I started riding her bareback 
when she was 13 months old. She 
developed into a fast, versatile animal, 
extremely easy on the rein and would 
work for anyone. 

“We always participated in the E. 
H. Mark’s rodeos and on one of my 
rides in this event, after placing the 
flag in the first bucket and aiming for 
the pickup, I fell off my horse. Jan 
stopped as she had been trained to do 
and I got up, started checking my 


equipment and found nothing wrong. 
The arena man, Gerald Abbott, rode 
over and asked if I was hurt. I said 
‘No,’ and he replied, ‘Well, what the 
heck is wrong with you? Get up and 
get going! You're not out of the money 
yet.’ So I got up and flew. My time 
that day was 34 seconds, but I won 
the average that year, which made 
three years in succession that I’d won 
that event.” 


Dana said she was attending a ro- 
deo at Hallettsville, Texas, when she 
overheard some of the Hallettsville 
girls on the other side of the arena 
fence say, “Are any of you girls going 
to the Mark’s Ranch Rodeo?” 


One girl answered, “Absolutely not. 
There is an old grey-haired woman 
over there who has been winning all 
the time, so I am not going. You can’t 
win riding against her.” 


Dana peeked over the board fence 
and said, “Girls, I’m that old grey- 
haired lady you are talking about and, 
like you, I ride to win, and fortu- 
nately I have been successful in many 
of the events, and I have lost in some 
of them, too. You girls come on over, 
we take all comers.” 


Dana operates Stoner stables with 
her husband, a retired employee of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association. Their two major stal- 
lions are Red Granite, given to Dana 
by her nephew, Michael Stoner, of 
Bandera; and Uvalde King, a gift 
from her husband’s sister, Mrs. 
Thomas O’Connor, Victoria. Dana 
said their colt crop this year was very 
good and some of them are already 
sold. 
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POCO RIP P-44 
Register of Merit Reining 
Register of Merit Cutting 


FEE $300 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


151 


Sires at Primo Stables 


COLONEL FROST 
P-66,332 


Register of Merit Reining 
1958 Champion Halter Horse 
Now a champion in performance 


FEE $250 


MR. HARMON 
P-42,705 

AQHA Champion 

FEE $250 


ANN’S HOLLYWOOD 
P-89,429 


Junior Sire 


FEE $200 


- 
| 
< 
Route 3, Box 219, Victoria, Texas, HI5-8481 
D. H. Braman Jr., Buddy Wheelis, Amye Gamblin, 
\ 
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BROWN HAS TALENT FOR PICKING HORSES 


Money Making Horses Turn 
Hobby Into Business 


LOVE FOR good horses really is re- 
sponsible for turning the hobby of E. 
W. Brown, III, into a profitable busi- 
ness. 

Sitting in the sun room at Pine- 
hurst Ranch, at Orange, Texas, we 
could look out the window and see 
one of the huge stables, nestled among 
the towering pines, that housed some 
twenty or more handsome horses that 
will go into their fall sale. Betty 
Brown had just finished showing me 
Pinehurst, owned by her husband, Ed- 
gar W. Brown, III, when he and his 
daughter Molly joined us. I asked him 
how he happened to go into the horse 
business. 

He said, “I’ve always liked horses 
and worked with them and after I was 
grown I had to go to work and make 
some money in order to afford the 
type of horses I wanted to own. I 
started buying a couple of horses at a 
time for the family to ride. (I have 
five children, two daughters and three 
sons.) I kept buying horses I thought 
I couldn’t live without and before I 
knew what was happening I had so 
many horses I had to do something 
with them. I sold some of them and 
made some money and decided then 
they were no longer a hobby, but had 
grown into a profitable business. 

“I’m not satisfied with just fine 
horses, I’ve got to have good horses— 
the best—and I started looking for the 
best horses I could find that would 
make a good business. I wanted Paul 


A, but he wasn’t for sale at that time.- 


I finally was able to buy him and a 
band of mares from Bob Sutherland 
in the spring of 1958. 


“T bought horses all over the coun- 
try — Texas, Kansas, Illinois, Okla- 
homa. I wanted mares that could pro- 
duce good colts. One time I bought 
twenty-three mares just to get one that 
I knew was a top producer. This was 
Doll House, mother of Hollywood Joe 
and Dolly Brian. I had never seen 
Doll House, but I’d seen three of her 
colts and they were good and I knew 
I wanted her. I'd never seen any of 
the twenty-three mares but had seen 
some colts from them and I got some 
good mares in that band. I believe in 
buying mares that are proven pro- 
ducers.” 


Proven Producers 

He continued, “Paul A had proven 
that he had produced a greater per- 
centage of show colts than any other 
stallion. I also got Hollywood George 
and Beau Chance. Beau Chance is a 
full brother to Great Chance. These 
three major stallions head our breed- 
ing program. Paul A is bred only arti- 
ficially, the other two are bred natur- 
ally. We keep five teasing stallions that 
have had vasectomy surgery to take 
care of the mares that are to be bred 
artificially. Paul A bred 100 mares 
this year. We have 76 brood mares 
and over 200 horses altogether.” 

Edgar Brown has a natural talent 
for picking horses with the ability to 
make top winning show horses and 
owns or has owned six of the all-time 
“Top 50 Horses” of NCHA. He said, 
“We still own two of them, Poco 
Mona and Snooky. We sold Calamity 
Jane, Ott and Asbecks’ Billie and Hol- 
lywood Joe died of a heart attack when 


NATIONAL CHAMPION 


Gladys Brown won the National Girls’ Cutting Horse Champion- 
ship in Youth Rodeo in 1954 and 1958. She is shown here cut- 
ting on Redbud McCue P-31,861. 


he was eight years old. According to 
the records, we own more horses with 
NCHA Certificates of Ability than any 
other owner, a fact we are sure proud 
of.” 

Paul A was one of the first AQHA 
Champions, a title he earned when he 
was only three years old. 

Hollywood Cat is in the all-time 
“Top 100 Horses” of NCHA and is 
fifth place in the Top Cutting horses 
as compiled to May 26 by NCHA. 
Hollywood Cat had only been in five 
shows and had won $1,822.75 points. 
John Carter is riding the horse. Ott, 
formerly owned by Pinehurst, is also 
in the top ten cutting horses. 


MOLLY BROWN RIDES MONEY MAKER 


PAUL A P-19,794 
AQHA CHAMPION 

Paul A, Champion stallion at Pine- 
hurst Ranch, had earned the 
AQHA Champion title when he 
was only three years old. He is 
being bred artificially at the 
ranch. 


Molly Brown won a good part of the money that was won on 
Hollywood Joe P-35,733, AQHA Champion top open cutting 
horse of Gulf Coast in 1928. Hollywood Joe died of a heart at- 
tack when he was only eight years old. 


The Brown’s two daughters, Molly 
and Gladys, have ridden and shown 
many of their horses in horse shows 
throughout Texas, and brought home 
many of the hundreds of beautiful 
trophies that grace the halls of Pine- 
hurst. 

A good part of the money won on 
Hollywood Joe was won by Molly. She 
also won State High School Cham- 
pion Cutting contest in 1959 in Hal- 
lettsville; was third in registered cut- 
ting in Dallas in 1956 and third in 
open show in Houston in 1957. 

Gladys won the National Cutting 
Championship for two years and set 
a new record in barrel racing at Whar- 
ton. Both girls have been riding and 
showing since they were eleven years 


old. 


BASKING IN THE SUN 


Mares and their colts bask and 
graze contentedly at Pinehurst 
Ranch. 
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Prior to 1958, the Pinehurst horses 
vere shown mostly in cutting con- 
tests. Since then they have started 
showing extensively in all classes. 

John Carter, manager and trainer 
for Mr. Brown, uses goats, Angus and 
white-face cattle in training their cut- 
ting horses. Mr. Brown said they use 
the goats to sharpen the horses up and 
keep them alert. If a horse gets to 
slacking off a bit, they are worked 
with goats and sometimes the goats 
will wear a bell. The goats move faster 
and will dart quicker than the cattle 
and this makes the horse snap back 
and keep on guard. 

Pinehurst can stall 62 horses. The 
large stable which houses 26 horses 
has outside doors on each stall in ad- 
dition to inside doors. This is a safety 
measure in case of fire. They added 
36 new stalls last spring that have the 
feed troughs at the back side of the 
stall with a window above, so one can 
drive along the outside and feed 
through the window and not have to 
be going in and out of the pens and 
paddock. One paddock has a four- 
stall stable and there are nine of these 
units. Housing only four horses to a 
paddock and stable is also a safety 
measure against fire and disease and 
it also gives more paddock space. 


Six Grand Champions 
In Sale 

Paulyanna, Starbecky, Dixie's Paul, 
Jerry Cardinal, Janie Bert Watts and 
Some Moore are six grand champions 
that will be among 35 other fine 
horses in Mr. Brown’s October 12 
sale. Prior to his first public sale in 
1958, Mr. Brown sold his horses at 


private treaty. His 1958 sale set a 
world’s record average of $3,434, and 
his 1959 sale had the world’s highest 
production record of $4,806. With 
prices like these, it is easy to see how 
a hobby grew into a money making 
business. 


KING A P-20,448 
A PROVEN SIRE 


T. C. STONER of Uvalde, Texas, is 
justly proud of his good stallion, King 
A, who is well known as a sire of per- 
formance and halter horses. King A 
received the Certificate of Honor 
Award for his outstanding get in the 
West Texas Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion for the year 1959. Z 

King A’s most recent win was the 
Get of Sire trophy at the Del Rio 
Quarter Horse Show for 1960. 

His sons and daughters are carry- 
ing on his traditional ability in the 
show ring and the arena and the 
breeding paddocks. 

The following sons of King A are 
well known show and _ performance 
stallions that are heading the breed- 
ing programs of Quarter Horse breed- 
ers in various parts of the nation.: 
Ka Rey, King Koy, King Dandy, King 
A’s Pal, King Apple, King Abe, King 
A Jr., Susie’s King, and many others. 

The following daughters, to name 
a few, have proven themselves in the 
show ring, arena or breeding paddocks 
and are owned by breeders over a 
large area: King A’s Lady, Loulette, 
Hysteria, Queen Dandy, Sun Glo 
Babe, Kinglett Jump, King A’s Crick- 
et, King A’s Gal, and others. 


STARRING 


Uvalde King will be campaigning 
this fall, 
Show. Uvalde King had a very 
successful breeding season this 
past year and his get are showing 


up well. 


including the Alice 


STANDING FOR SERVICE 
Uvalde King and Red Granite 


Red Granite won the cherished 
George Clegg Trophy, presented 
by King Ranch, at the Alice Show 
last year. The offspring of Red 
Granite and Uvalde King are sure 
looking good and have sold all 
over Texas, Louisiana and other 


states. 


STONER STABLES 


DANA STONER, Owner 


RT. 2, BOX 35 


HOUSTON 18, TEXAS 


JOKER B KING OF 


SUCCESSFUL CAREER HORSE 


While some horses have been champions either at halter, rop- 
ing, cutting, or a particular field, Joker B has worked success- 
fully in every field. 


In his varied and prosperous career he has been used and has 
won money in calf roping, bulldogging, heading and heeling, 
cutting, barrel racing, stake racing, trail horse, reining, pleas- 
ure horse competition, and many halter classes. He also has 
match raced at 220 to 440 yards in open competition. He is 
now producing some of the finest Appaloosa colts. 


JOKER 


FEE $1,000 
1960 BOOKS CLOSED 
BOOKING FOR 1961 


BAR APPALOOSA RANCH 


CARL MILES, OWNER 
OFFICE PHONE ORchard 4-6253 
HOME PHONE ORchard 2-4384 
BOX 2040 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


See these beautiful colts at C Bar Ranch. Visitors are always 
welcome. 


GUY ALLISON, MANAGER 
PHONE 9541 
CLYDE, TEXAS 
RANCH LOCATED CLYDE, TEXAS 
12 MILES EAST OF ABILENE, HWY. 80 
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FULL CATALOGUE NOW IS THE TIME...... 


PEDIGREES AND PICTURES 


WE ARE SELLI 
ALL THESE FINE SHOW HORSES ALL BRED “IN 


OUT OF OUR EQUAI 


LAD’S BLUE CHIP 
P-103,142 


Lad P-52,339 
(Mare) 


Miss Clegg 40, P-46,884 


Gray Badger I! P-2006 


Flying Bob Poco Champ P-30,808 
in oco 
(Mare) Moonlight R., P-15,882 Poco Lad P-52,339 
Lad’s Kitty K 
Pp. Day Koy P-8218 
(Mare) Ma Koy P-29,811 
Star Deck P-1343 
Paul A., P-19,794 
98.262 Scooter S., P-5000 Poco Champ P-30,808 
cooter S., P- 
(Mare) Cute Scoot P-62,283 Poco Lad P-52,339 
LAD’S BARMAID 
if P-94,049 Preacher G., P-4444 
a4 (Mare). De Luna Pat P-44,951 
Poco Bueno P-3044 
: Poco Chip P-40,625 
POCO BALM 
P-98,005 Balmy L., P-387 : King P-234 
(Stallion) G. Fern Watagal P-25,495 } King Shane P-50,222 
SHANE 
1,705 Poco Bueno P-3044 
30,808 (Stelling) Poco Me P-51,345 
Poco Lad P-52,339 
LAD’S FRISKY 
P-94,051 P Pesky Britches P-37,526 Poco Champ P-30,808 
(Mare) Pesky’s Peggy P-66,100 Poco Lad P-52,339 


LAD’S POCO DITTO 
P-111,375 King Black P-18,569 
(Mare) Miss Snipsock P-70,269 


POCO LAD 


Pondie P-1556 
te P-31,620 


Bar S. Rock 
P-111 370. 
tallion) 


Cripple Mount P-18,934 
Slipaway Mount P-47,998 


WE WILL ALSO SE 

WITH COLTS BY 

BACK TO POCO L 
J 


86 & acon 


| 
/ 
Poco Champ P-30,808 


G AT AUCTION 


A., P-19,794 


NEMEHA 
P-113,009 
(Stallion) My Mona Lisa P-27,360 
(Pesky Britches P-37,526 
PESKY 
P-85,714 
(Stallion) Cutie Bailey P-12,583 
Poco Lad P-52,339 
SIEMON LAD 
P-111,377 
(Stallion) Blanche’s Tong P-9855 
Booger H., P-12,901 
TWINKLE TOO 
P-98,310 
(Mare) Miss Twinkle P-13,343 
Poco Lad P-52,339 
EUREKA LAD 
-94,048 
(Stallion) Evil Eva P-57,445 


ROUTE 1, EUREKA, KANSAS. . 


TO PLAN A VISIT TO.... 


LY MARES 


Star Deck P-1343 


King P-234 


Fite, 


om er Britches H., P-20,479 
Hank H., P-2154 


Poco Champ P-30,808 
Tommy Clegg P-1809 


King P-234 


Ed Echols P-4120 


Poco Champ P-30,808 


Pojen P-12,135 


MANY FINE MARES 
EIR SIDE AND BRED 
AND KING 


. Z. C. “Slim” SMITH, QUARTER HORSE MANAGER 


AT THE RANCH 


THE PURPLE” AND MOSTLY BY OUR TWO FAMOUS 


Poco Champ P-30 
Poco Lad P-52,339 
OLD JOE LAD 
-94;, Little Jodie P-3221 
(Stallion) V’s Josephine P-25,862 
Poco Champ P-30,808 
Poco Lad P-52,339 
LAD’S DANDY 
P-111,372 Little Dandy R., P-12,010 
(Mare) Patsy Dandy P-62,096 } 
Pondie P-1556 
Ponjet P-31,620 
MISS SANTANA 
P-111,376 Nugget McCue S., P-14,153 
(Mare) Santana McCue P-37,675 
( King P-234 
Captain Jess P-47,476 
CAPTAIN BEBE 
-98, Joe Ell P-37,517 
(Stallion) Canela Bebe P-50,305 
King P-234 
King Shane P-50,222 
KING ONAHO 
P-83,124 Red Tom P-1853 
(Stallion) Rocking X. Velma P-23,742 


KING SHANE 
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Varied Breeding Program 
Featured Primo Stables 


THE BREEDING program at Primo 
Stables in Victoria, Texas, is tailored 
to fit every need in quarter horse 
breeding. They have a well planned 
program, using pasture breeding, arti- 
ficial insemination, and hand breed- 
ing. Buddy Wheelis, manager of 
Primo stables, said, “We have 40 of 
our own mares in the artificial breed- 
ing band, 22 mares in pasture breed- 
ing and 25 more that will be bred by 
hand, plus 35 outside hand-bred 
mares. We try to keep our artificial 
breeding program as close to nature as 


is possible with this type of breeding.” 

“It is usually the mares that are af- 
fected emotionally by the artificial 
breeding and sometimes it is difficult 
for them to settle. To combat this and 
stay as near to nature as we can, we 
keep an old stallion that we use as a 
teasing stallion. We put a harness on 
him and turn him in a pasture of 
mares that we are going to breed arti- 
ficially, and he will cut out every 
mare that is in season and keep them 
in a band. We can be sure when he 
cuts them out of the herd that they 


are in. When he has all the in-season 
mares cut out, we bring them and 
him to the breeding pens. 

“Here the stallion will tease the 
more gentle mares first and leave the 
fighting ladies to be courted last. As 
soon as he has a mare keyed-up we 
take her to the breeding stall and in- 
seminate her. By the time we have 
finished with her the old stallion has 
another mare excited and we take this 
one to the breeding stall. By using 
this process, we have found that the 
mares settle much faster than when 


FOR QUALITY, BREED 
HANKINS HORSES 


KING BARS 
76041 


FEE $300 


Sired by: 
THREE BARS 


Out of a KING mare 


KING LOWELL 
p-75,922 


FEE $250 
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just brought in from the pasture cold 
and inseminated. Insemination of a 
mare without prior teasing is too far 
away from nature and makes it too 
difficult for the mares to settle. We 
believe the teasing method is the best 
and our percentage of pregnancies 
has been seventy-five percent, which 
[ believe is higher than our hand or 
pasture breeding. 

“Our artificial breeding program is 
separate and apart from our commer- 
cial outside breeding. We do not breed 
outside mares artificially unless the 
customer requests it and this is usu- 
ally on problem mares such as old 
mares or very young ones.” 


Mares Thoroughly Checked 

All mares are thoroughly checked 
at Primo Stables before they are bred. 
If there is any infection or abnormal- 
ity in the reproductive organs that 
would cause the mare to abort at 
three or four months, the condition 
is corrected before the mare is bred. 
Buddy explained, “We have a veter- 
inarian who has specialized in horses 
and knows what to look for when he 
examines a mare and we feel that he 
does a much better job for us. We 
found so many abnormalities in 
checking mares for our artificial in- 
semination program that we have 
started checking all our mares and 
outside mares before we proceed with 
breeding. We have found that this 
saves us time and our customers 
money.” 


Equipment Sterilized 

Every precaution is used to prevent 
any infection from artificial breed- 
ing. All equipment is thoroughly ster- 
ilized after each use and the plastic 
insemination tubes are only used once 
and then discarded. A new tube is 
used on each mare. The breeding 
stalls are kept clean and sanitary. 


All Types of Breeding Good 

Buddy stated, “I think breeders 
need all types of breeding. Some stal- 
lions will not make a pasture stallion 
because of size and/or disposition. In 
that case, he is best used in hand- 
breeding or artificial insemination. 
We try to keep all our stallions breed- 
ing all three ways because this helps 
keep them from forming the habit of 
breeding only one way and it also 
keeps them active and interested in 
their work.” 

Buddy Wheelis has been with D. 
H. Braman, Jr., owner of Primo Sta- 
bles, since the establishment of the 
Stables in 1957, to concentrate the 
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ENTHUSIASTIC ROPERS 


The Wardlaw brothers are some of the most enthusiastic ropers 
I‘ve met in quite a while. Hadley (left) is 19 and just recently 
won the All-Around Cowboy Championship at the Val Verde 
County 4-H Rodeo in Del Rio. Benton (right) is 17, and won the 
1959 Alice Show in tie-down calf roping. He said roping was a 
real challenge and took a lot of skill as a horseman as well as 


the actual roping. 


Best Pastime Pleasure Is 
Roping Say Young Winners 


HADLEY AND BENTON Wardlaw, 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Walt H. Ward- 
law of Del Rio, who have been win- 
ning their share of rodeo honors re- 
cently, say they would rather practice 
roping than do anything else in their 
spare time. The boys have been rop- 
ing since 1955 and first studied un- 
der their father, and then for two 
years during March, April and May, 
they worked with Olin Altizer, Jim 
Bob’s dad (Jim Bob won the World’s 
Championship in tie-down calf rop- 
ing during 1959). 

Hadley said, “Mr. Altizer taught 
us a lot and showed us what we were 
doing wrong. At first, I was riding 
my horse too much and not getting 
off quickly enough.” 


Benton’s mistakes were sitting down 
in the saddle. He said, “I was throw- 
ing a flat loop, but I learned to raise 
up a bit and throw down. We were 
sure happy to have Mr. Altizer to 
teach us more about roping.” 


The boys say they like roping be- 
cause it takes more skill and to obtain 
this skill they have to put in all the 
practice they can find time for. They 
only get to practice the last few 
months of school and when the sum- 
mer chores allow time. There is no 
time for practice in winter. Benton 
said, “It takes a lot of cooperation be- 
tween the horse and the rider to be a 
good roper and if you are a good roper 
you can’t help but be a good horse- 
man.” 

The boys are very enthusiastic 
about their roping and have many of 
their friends out to the ranch and 
teach them how to rope. Both Hadley 
and Benton are very modest about 
their honors won in rodeo contests, 


and on this point I had to talk to Mrs. 
Wardlaw. 

She said, “Benton won the Alice 
Show in 1959 in tie-down calf rop- 
ing and several other buckles in West 
Texas shows, and was one of the fif- 
teen boys to go to the All-State Cham- 
pionship at Hallettsville. 


“Hadley won the 1960 tie-down 
calf roping show at Adrian and Spear- 
man and was All-Around Cowboy at 
the Val Verde County 4-H Rodeo in 
June. Both the boys have won several 
ribbon ropings.” 

Hadley received a beautiful hand- 
tooled saddle, emblematic of his su- 
premacy, at the Val Verde County 
show. He also won $201.25, which 
was just slightly more than Barry Burk 
of Wagoner, Oklahoma, whom he 
edged out for the All-Around Cowboy 
title. Barry is president of the Junior 
Rodeo Association of America and is 
one of the top young rodeo hands in 
the country. 

The Wardlaw boys have just started 
bulldogging this year, and while they 
like roping better, they are also turn- 
ing in good time in this event. The 
best individual time in the steer 
wrestling was turned in by Hadley, 
who dogged his first steer in 9.4 sec- 
onds. Teamed with Linda Wardlaw 
for the ribbon roping, his time of 12.3 
was also the best for the show. For 
these two events he was awarded belt 
buckles. 

Both Benton and Hadley are quick 
to say, “We rope for pleasure. It is 
one of the best sports we know and 
we find that most boys our age are as 
interested in it as we are and enjoy it 
as much as we do.. We hope some 
days to be able to teach others how to 
rope.” 


KING A P-20,448 


An own son of King P-234 and a grandson of Joe Moore 
P-1856. King A is a proven sire of halter and performance 
horses. 


$100 FEE 


Return in Season. Accommodations for Mares $1.00 per day. 
Colts and Fillies For Sale. 


T. C. STONER 


1209 N. HIGH ST. UVALDE, TEXAS 
PH. BR 8-3661 VISITORS WELCOME 


SONNY CHANCE'S 


FLYING 


DISHMAN ROAD 


RANCH 


Rr. 1. Box 830 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Phones 
TErminal 2-3332 
TErminal 3-2492 


HOME OF BRIAN H 
Booking Brian H for 1961 Season 


Stud Fee $500 


DOLLY BRIAN, Daughter of BRIAN H 
ls Currently Standing Fifth in the Nation for NCHA Champion 
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SHeep & RaIsER 


15 MILES SOUTH 


TELEPHONE 
SWEETWATER NUBIA 4357 
LEO HUFF, Manager-Trainer BUSTER WELCH, Trainer 


Star Route 
SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


ROPING, REINING AND CUTTING 


GLO RAMONA, ial by King Glo COLT BY KING GLO, out of a mare by Buck Pyle 


BREEDING CONFORMATION WITH PERFORMANCE 


KING GLO P-50, 001 


JUST THREE REASONS YOU SHOULD BREED TO KING GLO 


PROVEN Halter — Champion at Dallas and numerous other 
shows 


PROVEN Performance Winner—Now being shown at Cutting and winning! 
PROVEN Ability to reproduce the desired Quarter Horse Characteristics! 


LOOK FOR KING GLO IN THE FALL CUTTING SHOWS 


Thanks to all our customers for a full book for 1960. Nothing for sale now, but watch for our 1961 
June sale. Visitors always welcome! 
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For Aucust, 1960 


The Man On Horseback 


By A. M. HARTUNG 


HISTORIANS SEEM to agree that 
the horse was first domesticated and 
made the servant of man next of 
importance to cattle, somewhere in 
Asia. It is well known that Persia, 
Italy, Arabia and Spain all rode horse- 
back long before “Rome was in her 
Glory.” As is well known, Spain in- 
troduced the horse to the Western 
World in the 16th Century. 

In 648 B.C., horses were first in- 
troduced into sports with the entrance 
of riders in the Olympic games. By 
the sixth century B.C. horse racing 
had become a popular sport. Horses 
appeared abundantly in Greek Art and 
Mythology of the late pre-Christian 
period, and were popular figures on 
coins. 

“The horseback men were the 

freest men 
From the days of the big ice 
pack, 

When they first crawled out of 

their musty den 

And followed a horse’s track. 

The Caveman crouched in the dark 

and died, 

But his son found out that the 

World is wide— 

When he climbed on a horse’s 

back.” 


The West Was Civilized by 
The Man on Horseback 

The horse has always held a most 
important place in the West; develop- 
ment has followed the trails he has 
blazed. The horse is distinguished for 
fleetness, endurance and intelligence. 
In ancient times the domesticated 
horse was largely used for purposes of 
war; and was frequently woven into 
legend and story in the past, until 
finally the horse became the beast of 
burden, as well as the pet and com- 
panion of civilized and uncivilized 
peoples of the world. 

Man knows no more faithful ani- 
mal than the horse; continual train- 
ing has developed the horse from a 
wild, sometimes vicious animal, until 
today he surpasses in intelligence 
every other dumb animal, except the 
dog. Any kindness he does not forget. 
Injustice and injury he remembers. 
His sense of direction and location is 
keen. His power of vision unusual. 
A horse will carry a man safely on 
the darkest night, if given free rein, 
and return to his home when on the 
road, if left uncontrolled. 

Cavalry horses have often become 
so well trained to the bugle calls as to 
go through the entire drill without a 
word or touch from the soldier riding 
them. 


Narraganset Pacer 

In the early history of New Eng- 
land, before the days of wheels and 
roads, the little state of Rhode Island 
developed a family of saddlers known 
as “Narraganset Pacers,” a very easy 
riding, quite fast, and very popular 
saddle horse in the days when every- 
body traveled on horseback. Planters 
in the Dutch, French and Spanish 
Sugar Colonies in Cuba, and along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, created 


a heavy demand for these special rid- 
ing horses. 

After both heavy and light vehicles 
came into general use the West In- 
dies trade in these horses suffered a 
severe setback. During the American 
Revolution in 1776, the Narraganset 
Pacer became extinct. Today little is 
known about this Rhode Island family 
of saddle horses. However, they were 
very useful in the days before we had 
roads and highways, when men did 
most of their work and traveled on 
horseback. 


Horse Indians 

After the American Redman of the 
great plains obtained the horse in the 
17th century they became known as 
“Horse Indians,” also as “Nomads,” 
drifting from place to place, following 
the great herds of migrating muffalo 
which furnished them _ everything 
necessary for existence. The first 
horses the Indians had were the off- 
spring of the horses brought to Mex- 
ico by the Spanish Conquistadors. 
They soon mastered the art of riding 
and fighting on horseback. 

According to Colonel Dodge of the 
Frontier Army, and the artist Catlin, 
who lived among them and painted 
them from life, both authorities on 
the subject reported that the Chey- 
enne, Comanche and Sioux tribes ex- 
celled in horsemanship at that period 
of time. Those redmen, at that date, 
were the most marvelous horsemen 
in the world, being the most skillful 
riders singly and in mounted bodies. 
Their drills and maneuvers were exe- 
cuted with a dash and precision not 
equalled by even the Russian Cos- 
sacks, then considered the most expert 
riders and master horsemen. 

The Cheyenne and Comanche war- 
riors were the most daring riders of 
all the tribes. It must not be forgotten, 
that at that period of time the buffalo 
were numbered by the millions, and 
the redman was at the peak of perfec- 
tion as a hunter and warrior. His 
trained hunting and warhorses were 
beyond price. Also, at this time horses 
were the standard of value which 
measured the wealth of the American 
Indian. 

After the discovery of America the 
principal mode of travel for many 
years was on horseback, until the 
wheel came into use in the 17th cen- 
tury, and was followed in the 18th 
century by railroads. But, horseback 
riding remained indispensable until 
the advent of the bicycle and auto- 
mobile. 

Today, horses are still used under 
saddle for pleasure riding on bridle- 
paths, parks, and in the show ring. On 
large cattle ranches in the West, 
from the Canadian Northwest down 
through Mexico, and in South Amer- 
ica, in rodeo sports, the horse is all- 
important, and still king. 


The Quarter Horse 

The American Quarter Horse ap- 
pears at present to be the best for cow 
work and rodeo sports; invaluable for 


The horse was the key to the settlement of the West 
and the development of the ranch industry. 


cutting and roping cattle. Horses of 
this type of high intelligence and of 
good quality have sold readily for as 
much as $1,500, and some crack 
roping horses bring $3,500 (these are 
generally geldings). Fine Quarter 
Horse stallions sell from $5,000 up. 
Buckskin Joe brought $25,000 in 
1946; Peppy’s Pepper brought $26,- 
500 in 1947. In 1948, Geronimo sold 
for $20,000, and his yearling son 
brought $10,000. Quarter Horses are 
ideal for “Quarter Racing” and all 
range work where “man does his work 


on horseback.” (Since 1950 many 
Quarter Horses have sold above these 
above-mentioned prices.) 

Top show horses of quality bring as 
much as $50,000. (That means three 
and five-gaited saddlers.) Harness 
racing trotters bring as much as 
$100,000 and more. Thoroughbred 
race horses range, for stallions, from 
$100,000 up. Of course, these horses 
are bred in the purple, and are fine 
individuals with speed. 

Real quality in horseflesh is at its 
peak today. 


COMING HORSE EVENTS 
AUGUST 


4-5—Pampa Texas — Top O’ Texas 
Rodeo and Quarter Horse Show. 
Judge: Lester V. Prior. Manager: 
Wiley Reynolds, P. O. Box 1942, 
Pampa. 

10—Eureka, Kansas — Greenwood 
County Fair. Judge: Frank Autry. 
Manager: Ruth Richardson, Dead 
End Ranch, Eureka. 


9—Open Q. H. and Appaloosa Sale, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

13—Cedar Hill, Texas—Cedar Hill 
Lions Club Fourth Annual Horse 
Show. Judge: Jerry Millar. Man- 
ager: Joe A. Mize, Rt. 2, Mid- 
lothian. 

13—Post, Texas — Garza County 
Quarter Horse Show. Judge: Novis 
Rodgers. Manager: George Sam- 
son, Box C, Post. 

14—Oakley, Kansas—Oakley Quar- 
ter Horse Show. Judge: Jim Hu- 
waldt. Secretary: Helen Benson, 
Box 151, Oakley. 

17—Celina, Texas—Gavel C Ranch 
Dispersal Sale. 

18-19—Osborne, Kansas — Osborne 
County Fair, Quarter Horse Show 
and Cutting Contest. Judge: C. A. 
Owen. Superintendent: Bob Acre, 
225 West Main. 

20—Amarillo, Texas—S. R. Ducan 
Production Sale. 

20—Brady, Texas—Brady 2nd An- 
nual Quarter Horse Show. Judge: 
Elmo Faver. Manager: Punk Sny- 
der, Melvin, Texas. 


20 — Hardtner, Kansas — Barber 
County Fair Association. Judge: 
Ray Purinton. Manager: Lloyd K. 
Bower, Hazelton. 

20 — Meridian, Texas — Meridian 
Lions Club Horse Show. Judge: 
Mike Stoner. Secretary: J. P. Word, 
Box 466. 

21—Hugo, Oklahoma— Southeastern 
Oklahoma Quarter Horse Breeders 
Association. Judge: Bill Wartchow. 
Secretary: L. B. McClure, Court 
House, McAlester, Okla. 

22—Woodward, Oklahoma — First 
Annual Registered Q. H. Consign- 
ment Sale. 

22-23—Gladewater, Texas — East 
Texas Quarter Horse Show and 
Races. Judge: Unknown. Manager: 
W. C. Holcombe, 713 First Na- 
tional Bank, Longview, Texas. 

23-24—Leoti, Kansas—Fifth Annual 
Rodeo and Quarter Horse Show. 
Judge: Charles Davis. Manager: 
Kenneth A. Hooker, Rt. 1, Box 23, 
Leoti. 

26 — Fairfield, Texas — Freestone 
County Quarter Horse Show. 
Judge: H. S. Miller. Manager: Les- 
lie Welch, 407 North 10th Street, 
Teague, Texas. 

27—League City, Texas — League 
City Lions Club Quarter Horse 
Show. Judge: Don Wilkins. Man- 
ager: Wiley W. Sloman, Box 876, 
League City. 


SEPTEMBER SALES 


17—Eureka, Kansas—O. A. Sutton 
Sale. 
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WITH A $50,000 STALLION 


The Horse Business 


Really Gets Serious 


By BILLIE STEVENSON 


A $50,000 stallion! Wow! 


He lives at the Boyd’s PC Ranch 
15 miles southeast of Sweetwater, 
Texas, where I met Charles Boyd, the 
owner. 


Mr. Boyd, a serious-minded ranch- 
man, was hospitable and happy to talk 
about his ranching activities and show 
me around the ranch, where the fa- 
mous high-priced stallion, King Glo, 
is heading up a serious Quarter Horse 
business. 


King Glo Cheap at $50,000 

I got my camera and we drove in 
his pickup truck over to the pastures 
where a band of beautiful mares and 
colts were enjoying the abundance of 
green grass that covered the rolling 
hills. I asked, “How long have you 
been in the horse business?” 


He answered, “I’ve always had good 
horses to work my sheep and goats 
and cattle, but I got interested in 
going into it as a business in 1957 
and it really got serious when I paid 
$50,000 for King Glo last year. I 
picked King Glo because he had the 
bloodlines I wanted. He is a double- 
bred King horse with an outcross of 
thoroughbred. 

“Good horses must have good moth- 
ers and King Glo’s mother had won 
races and halter shows. When I saw 


her I knew Glo had what I wanted 
and I had to have him. I had made up 
my mind if I was going into the 
Quarter Horse business I wanted the 
best I could get. With horses it is the 
same as with sheep and cattle, you 
have to have quality these days to 
make it a profitable business and with 
me it’s strictly business. 

“I bred Glo to 22 of our own mares 
and 32 outside mares in 1959 and 
it'll run about the same this year. We 
will breed him to a limited number 


of outside mares in 1961 and he will . 


be shown at most of the major shows. 
I think even at $50,000 he’s still 
probably the cheapest horse I ever 
bought, because he will pay for him- 
self many, many times.” 


Good Mares to Produce 
Good Colts 

Mr. Boyd drove alongside of a 
group of mares and said, “I’ve got 
some King Glo colts in this band I 
want to show you.” We got out and 
walked among the mares and colts, all 
as gentle and well dispositioned as a 
horse can be. When I asked about the 
mares, Mr. Boyd replied, “We're con- 
centrating on mares with the blood- 
lines of One-Eyed Waggoner and 
Starway, by Oklahoma Star. Starway 
traces back to Man O’War. Good 
brood mares are most important in a 


REGISTERED HORSES USED FOR BOYD ROUNDUP 


The Boyd family have always used good horses in working the stock 
on their ranches. They are shown here with a roundup of cattle, left 
to right are Kay, Charles, Clara and C. E., Ill. Charles, like most ranch. 
men, has a diversified program and runs approximately 1,000 sheep, 
4,000 goats, 2,000 cattle and 55 to 60 horses. 


JESSIE JACK NOW SECOND IN NATION 


Charles Boyd cutting on Jessie Jack, his stallion that is at this 
time standing second in the nation for Horse of the Year. Jessie 
Jack made a few shows last year and was not shown extensively 


until this year. 


sound breeding program. My mares 
are all good natured. We're selecting 
mares with a deep heart-girth. I 
think this is a very important point 
because that section of the horse is 
its engine room and it must have 
plenty of power and lung breathing 
capacity in order to perform the tasks 
that are required of the modern 
horse.” 


Environment Builds Stamina 

We shot some pictures of the colts 
of King Glo that will be shown at 
halter in some of the shows beginning 
in September. I remarked about the 
ruggedness of this part of the country 
and he said, “We believe the environ- 
ment that our horses grow up in here 
in this hill country gives them the ex- 
ercise and stamina necessary to make 
a good horse. Going up and down 
these steep hills they have to watch 
their step and be alert. Regardless of 
what you plan to do with a horse, we 
feel the type of environment they get 
here at the ranch is of great value to 
the horses.” 

I said, “You have such a good, 
heavy growth of grass here; it seems 
a bit unusual for this type of land.” 

“Oh yes, the grass is fine here. We 
have done quite a bit of conservation 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FOR BLUE RIBBON WINNERS LIKE THESE -- 
BOOK YOUR MARES T® SURE CASH FOR I96I 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE BLUE RIBBON WINMERS OUT OF HIS FIRST TWO CROPS OF COLTS 


LADY CASH 
Mike G. Rutherford 
of Buta, Texas 


CANDY CASH 
Charlie Welker 
of Victoria, Texas 


DANDY CASH 
Hugh Buffaloe 
of Palacios, Texas 


NIFTY CASH case 
of Houston, Texas of Houston, Texas 
SERVIGE FEE $500.00 i: 


Return During Season 
Booking at $50.00 


SURE MIKE 
Leonard Berndt 
of Hungerford, Texas 


FERGUSON RANCH 


J. 8. FERGUSON Rout@ 1, Bok 391 SONNY BAHNER 
OWNER Wharton, Texas MANAGER 
Located Four Miles West of Wharton on Highway 59 
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The Horse Business 


(Continued from page 40) 


work here on the ranch. We root- 
plowed and seeded a lot and and have 
done a lot of spraying for horehound.” 


Conformation and 
Performance 

We drove back to the ranch house, 
where I saw two cases of trophies won 
at halter and performance by the 
Boyd horses in just the last two years. 
Many of them were won by Poco 
Dia, a daughter of Poco Bueno. 

“We've got to raise these horses to 
suit the public,” Mr. Boyd comment- 
ed. “I think the emphasis now being 
stressed on performance is one of the 
most important turns in the horse in- 
dustry. For a while everybody was pri- 
marily interested in conformation, but 
now a top quality horse must have 
conformation and performance. And 
I think this is as it should be. Having 
a good looking horse that can’t per- 
form is like having a pretty wife that 
can’t cook. You’ve got to have both. 
Our motto is ‘Breeding Conformation 
With Performance!’ ” 


Family Good at Performance, 
Too 

Charles Boyd is married and has 
two children, a boy 14 and a daugh- 
ter, Kay, 18, who is being married 
August 14. His son, C. E., III, is 
very active in Junior Rodeo events; 
was All-Round Junior Cowboy at the 
Big Lake Rodeo in 1959 and won nu- 
merous shows in Colorado and Texas. 


Kay started being fair queen when 
she was only eight and has been active 
in Junior Rodeo work through the 
years, winning many trophies. She 
was BCD representative at the Stam- 
ford Cowboy Reunion and at the Fat 
Stock Show at Fort Worth and was 
Queen of Sweetwater Crazy Days. 

Charles’ wife, Clara, was Queen of 
the National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion when they were using an airplane 
in their ranch operations. Charles 
said, “Clara is chief cook and boss of 
all of us. She has assumed the role 
of our photographer, and she really 
has her hands full keeping up with 
all of us.” 


Proud of Trainers, Too 

“We are very fortunate in having 
the fine trainers we have. Buster 
Welch won World’s Cutting Horse of 
the Year in 1954 and -1956 on Ma- 


LEADING SIRE 


Sire: Sonora Chief 
Dam: India Speck T-7394 


time ever shown. 


NEWEST ADDITION 


Inca Princess 
Sire: Choya 1951 
Dam: India Speck T-7394 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


Breeders of Registered 
Appaloosa 


Candy Chief T-999 


Son second place in the International 
Show in San Antonio in 1957, only 


Len A. Clark 


going to want in the future. 


9 EAST CONCHO 


We Are Very Proud of Our Fine Stallion 


BROWN SHEIK P-21,764 


We think he will help a lot in carrying out our breeding of 
good, old style Quarter Horses — the kind that people are 


We have some of his fine colts for sale now. 


BROWN SHEIK was bred and raised by the famous Quarter 
Horse breeder, COKE T. ROBERDS of Hayden, Colorado. 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


PHONE 4306 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


C. E., 111, SERIOUS ABOUT HORSES, TOO 


C. E., Ill, cutting on his registered mare, Miss Vigo. He is as 
serious about this horse business as his dad is. He purchased 
his first horse in 1957, a three-year-old daughter of Poco Bueno, 
and paid a then record price of $4,800. His dad said he was try- 
ing to stress the fact with him, that quality was better than 
quantity. C. E., Ill, wants to be a Quarter Horse breeder when he 


finishes college. 


REGISTERED QUARTER 
HORSE IN PARADE 


rion’s Girl, and Leo Huff was one of 
the top ropers in the country for sev- 
eral years and is considered to be one 
of the top horsemen of our time. 
These boys are really doing a good 
job with our horses.” : 


Building For Sale 


“A high point in our horse pro- 
gram will be our first sale, which is 
set for June, 1961. We're building 
our herd up for this event and are sure 
looking forward to it. We're proud 
of the progress we’ve made with our 
horses and are striving to be one of 
the best Quarter Horse breeders in the 
world—not the largest, but the best. 
We feel with our superb stallion King 
Glo and Jessie Jack (now standing 
second in the nation for Horse of the 
Year) who will be standing in 1961 
and our fine mares we are producing 
quality colts that will fill the bill for 
the most discriminating horseman.” 


Kay Boyd riding the registered Q. 
H. named Texas Hug in the pa- 
rade at the Texas Cowboy Reun- 
ion at Stamford, where she was 
BCD representative. 


Sonny Chance’s Dolly Brian 
Takes To The Road 


SONNY CHANCE, owner of Flying 
Heart Ranch at Beaumont, will keep 
Dolly Brian on the road this year. She 
will be shown in Kansas during Aug- 
ust and as of July 15 she had won six 
out of seven cuttings in Texas for the 
preceding 30 days. Sonny is expecting 
great performances by Dolly Brian. 
The Flying Heart Ranch is also 
showing Brian’s Joe and Brian’s Holly 
extensively in cutting. These two 
horses have won a number of trophies 
and are looking good at this time. 
Sonny has been in the horse busi- 


ness since 1951 and has approxi- 
mately 50 head of horses. He bred 
Brian H, his senior stallion, to 58 
mares this season, including some of 
the outstanding mares in the nation, 
such at Rita Buck, owned by Harry L. 
Martin, Houston, Texas; Miss Choya, 
owned by Louis Pearce, Rosharon, 
Texas; and three daughters of King, 
belonging to John Morgan O’Brien, 
Refugio. 

Bob Gentz manages the Flying 
Heart and Charles Stanford and Fred 
Bentz are trainers. 
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PAUL 
Sire STARDECK 
Dam LITTLE DIXIE BEACH 


THESE GRAND 
CHAMPIONS SELL 


STARBECKY 
Sire DAN'S STAR 
Dam RAINEY NITE 


OCT. 12, 1960 
Will Rogers Coliseum, Ft. Worth 


PINEHURST SALE! 


Champions...Sons and daughters 


PAULYANA 
Sire PAULA. | 
Dam WESTMORELAND 


See Pinehurst Sale Catalog, | 
September Issue, Quarter Horse Journal x 


of champions... Featuring 


JERRY CARDINAL 


Sire CARDINAL’S BOY 
Dam JERRY’S DOLL 


E. W. Brown, til, Owner 
THREE MILES WEST OF ORANGE, TEXAS ON HIGHWAY 90 


P. 0. Box 459, Orange, Texas 
Phones: TUxedo 6-2604 — TUxedo 3-535! John Carter, Manager 
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Vertical Integration in Texas 
lamb and Wool 


By H. E. SMITH 
Junior Economist 
Texas Agricultural Experiment 


Station 
and 


A. B. WOOTEN 

Economist, Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service in the Department 
Of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, The Texas A. & M. College 


THE JEOPARDY TO CON- 
SUMER acceptance of lamb, 
brought about by intense com- 
petition with beef, pork and 
poultry at retail levels, may cause 
producers and packers to insti- 
gate production and marketing 
procedures which would reduce 
the cost of production and stabil- 
ize the supply of lamb with light- 
er carcass of leaner meat. 

The decreasing demand for 
wool, caused largely by competi- 
tion from man-made fibers, may 
cause producers to venture into 
related fields of marketing which 
have been regarded as the exclu- 
sive domain of dealers and pro- 
cessors. 


LAMB AND WOOL Production is 
one of the oldest agricultural enter- 
prises in Texas. The average total an- 
nual receipts from marketing sheep 
and wool in Texas in recent years have 
been approximately 52 million dollars. 
To a large percentage of producers, it 
has become a way of life as well as a 
highly organized and profitable bus- 
iness. 

Certain practices regarding produc- 
tion, marketing and management, es- 
tablished by early producers, prevail 


Feeding pen at 


today. One major practice is to pro- 
duce with little consideration of mar- 
ket demands. The markets have al- 
ways taken the total production at 
some price. All decisions regarding 
production, management and market- 
ing are made by individual produc- 
ers, with little outside influence other 
than financial arrangements in the 
form of standard loans. Some lend- 
ing agencies make definite suggestions 
influencing production, management 
and marketing decisions when large 
loans are requested. 

In the early stages, the industry was 
concentrated in certain areas of the 
State, principally the Edwards Pla- 
teau, but in recent years it has spread 
to other parts of Texas. This expan- 
sion is evidenced by the fact that 236 
of the 254 counties in the State mar- 
keted wool and lambs in 1957. 


Nature and Extent in the 
U. S. and Texas 

Little attention has been paid to the 
wool and lamb industry as a phase of 
agriculture which could be adjusted 
easily to integration. Because of the 
dual products — lamb and wool — 
which enter different channels of 
trade in processing and distribution, 
this type of ranch enterprise possibly 


a custom feedlot 


would be better adapted to an inform- 
al system of improved coordination 
of production and marketing rather 
than vertical integration. 


Lamb 

In the lamb production phase, in- 
tegration has developed in a limited 
form as to various types of contract 
feeding. This activity has been in evi- 
dence for a long time. When the price 
situation looks favorable, producers 
place lambs with feeders to be fed to 
a desired weight and grade on a con- 
tract basis. 


To insure a steady supply of lambs 
of certain quality, packers and food 
store chains purchase feeder lambs 
and place them with feeders to be 
fed to a desired weight and grade on 
a contract basis, or the feeder makes 
a contract with the packers to provide 
lambs of a specific weight and grade 
during a given period for a certain 
price. 

Recent surveys show that four 
major lamb feeding operations now 
exist in Texas. Of this number only 
one operator is on a contract basis 
with a packing firm. It is an oral con- 
tract. The terms state that in a speci- 
fied time the feeder will sell to she 
packer a certain number of fat lambs 
with a 60-day pelt at a specified price 
per pound. The packer will take only 
lambs of his choice. All lambs taken 
will be selected by the packer-buyer 
with a commission firm representing 
the feeder. Lambs will be weighed by 
a commission firm pay weight Fort 
Worth, Texas. The operator of this 
feeding enterprise would be classified 
as a feeder-dealer and not as a pro- 
ducer. Of the other three lamb feed- 
ing facilities, one is a feeder-dealer 
and two are custom feeders. The feed- 
er-dealer and one of the custom feed- 
ers expressed a desire to obtain some 
type of contract with a packing firm. 

The season and geographical loca- 
tion of lamb production is a factor in 
the ever-present problem of stabilizing 
supply for the packer. Some packers 
divide the production areas of the 
State according to breeding schedules. 
This helps them obtain a continuous 
supply of fat lambs from different 
areas as they become available. When 
producers of a given area change the 
breeding date, the purchasing pattern 


is upset. 
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Vertical integration refers to 
the linking together of two or 
more stages of production, proc- 
essing or marketing activities 
under one management. The 
key feature of vertical integra- 
tion is the centralization of de- 
cision-making, risk-bearing, and 
supervision. 


TYRUS R. TIMM 


Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology 


Wool 

Wool moves through many stages 
of processing between the producer 
and consumer. The f‘rst stage is from 
the producer to the warehouse. Many 
growers think that total poundage is 
the most important element of their 
clip. This is the result of the practice 
of selling wool without giving proper 
attention to variations in quality. 

The decreasing demand for wool 
in comparison with competing fibers, 
is causing producers to search for 
more efficient marketing practices. 


While total per capita mill con- 
sumption during 1955-57 for the 
three competing fibers — cotton, wool 
and man-made — was up 21 percent, 
the increase for cotton was 2 percent 
and for wool, 7 percent; for man-made 
fiber the increase was 235 percent. 
This type of increasing competition 
could lead to vertically integrated ar- 
rangements for wool marketing. 


Future Consideration 
Lamb 

With many lamb producers adher- 
ing to the traditional custom of pro- 
ducing heavy lambs, with little con- 
cern for consumer preferences, pack- 
ers and food chains probably will work 
for contractual marketing. 


In the future, packers and food 
store chains may offer contracts to 
producers. One possible arrangement 
would be for packers to supply pro- 
ducers with certain types of ewes and 
rams. The producer would agree to 
follow supervised production, feeding, 
management and market practices to 
produce lambs to meet consumer pref- 
erences. 


Since the bulk of Texas lambs are 
grown by large producers, the packers 
would have to offer contracts which 
would specify that lambs be delivered 
at peak condition and at a lighter 
weight. Feeder lambs would be de- 
livered at a lighter weight with a 
premium price, and heavier lambs at 


Feed mixing facilities at a modern feedlot 
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LEM JONES -- SUCCESSFUL 


AUCTIONEER 


SOLD! That word has finaled the 
sale of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of livestock in the South- 
west over the past dozen years by a 
man who got into the auction busi- 
ness by accident. Substituting for the 
regular auctioneer who failed to show 
up, Lem Jones, livestock order buyer, 
became Col. Jones, auctioneer. 

It is no accident, however, that Lem 
Jones is a good auctioneer. Although 
his professional training at the Amer- 
ican School of Auctioneering in Ma- 
son City, Iowa, undoubtedly helped, 
it is not his pleasing chant or know- 
ledge of bidding psychology that con- 
tributes the most to his success. It is 
his knowledge of livestock and _ his 
friendship with livestock men. 

Lem Jones is very well known and 
liked in the area where he serves by 
auctioneering sales of sheep, goats, 
cattle, and horses, with emphasis on 
the sheep and goat sales. Few auc- 
tioneers have ever developed such a 
close acquaintance with livestock men. 

Area 4-H Club and FFA sales in 
large numbers have been handled by 
Auctioneer Jones, in whom scores of 
young livestock men have developed 
well-placed confidence and admira- 
tion. Mr. Jones makes no set charge 
for the club sales he conducts, and 
many are sold free of charge. 

Of all the sales he has conducted, 
Auctioneer Jones feels that he is prob- 
ably proudest of one at which he sold 
a church building worth an estimated 
$150 for $525. 

In about two handfuls of years, 
Lem Jones has sold more registered 
sheep and goats than any other auc- 
tioneer in the history of the largest 
sheep and goat growing state. For the 
past eight years he has sold practically 
every registered sheep and goat sale in 
Texas and an additional number of 
cattle, horse, and miscellaneous sales. 

His wide acquaintance and hard 
work makes his good auctioneering 
successful. 

One outsanding example of suc- 
cessful sales planning and selling was 
the Golden Opportunity Angora Doe 
Sale held at Junction on July 20, 
1960. This, another of his record- 
breaking sales, was unique in a num- 
ber of ways. The top doe brought 
$550; three hundred registered does 
brought an average of $56.84, the 


highest average ever recorded on that 
number of Angora does. Furthermore, 
a new high of $18 was the average 
price per head established on 1,200 
commercial does at the sale. 


Lem Jones is a fourth generation 
member of the Jones family identi- 
fied with the livestock industry in 
the Hill Country area. His great- 
grandfather, John A. Jones, came to 
Bandera County from Tennessee in 
1854 and founded one of the first 
ranches in that county. His grand- 
father, John L. Jones, moved to Kim- 
ble County in 1874, bringing with 
him 30 head of cattle, one horse, and 
one mule. At the time of his death 
in 1912, he owned some 25,000 acres 
of land. He had been a Ranger, an 
Indian fighter, and had made several 
trips up the trail. He was famous as 
the sheriff of Kimble County during 
some of its most turbulent days. Lem’s 
father, Tom Jones, operated a ranch 
and was noted as a trader and specu- 
lator, handling thousands of heads 
of livestock through the years. 


Lem Jones grew up on a ranch, 
and at the age of seventeen, he had 
his own ranch. He later operated sev- 
eral ranches in and around Kimble 
County. After volunteering and serv- 
ing a 26-month stint with the navy in 
the South Pacific during World War 
II, he returned to his Kimble County 
ranch. 


In conjunction with his ranching 
interests, Lem Jones became an order 
buyer, handling hundreds of thou- 
sands of sheep, goats, and cattle an- 
nually. With his brother, Jack, he 
built the Ranchers Commission Sale 
Barn in 1950, and three years later, 
they sold it to Roy Robbins and Jess 
Goode. The firm was, at that time, 
handling about 10,000 sheep and 
goats and 600 to 1,000 cattle weekly. 


Forty-eight years of age, Mr. Jones 
is married to the former Faye Parker, 
daughter of pioneer Kimble County 
ranch people, the George Parkers. 
The Jones have two children, John 
L., 17, and Jill, 11. The Jones live at 
Copperas Cove, where Mr. Jones op- 
erates a large Mobil Home Park, ren- 
tal service and sales. He travels back 
and forth between Copperas Cove and 
Junction to look after his livestock 
interests. 


a penalty price. Heavy lambs are now 
penalized. 


Wool 
There is a definite trend toward mar- 
keting wool on a descriptive basis. In 
this system, the scoured wool yield 
is determined by a core sample; 
length, fineness, crimp per inch, color 
and strength are determined from ran- 
dom samples taken with a hook. With 
this information, the top-maker and 
the textile manufacturer can make 
a good estimate of the quality of 
the finished product. 
Many wool producers are aware of 
this trend and are making an effort 


to produce wool that will meet certain 
specifications. Producers could com- 
bine their efforts and, by working 
with warehousemen, produce and 
market wool of uniform quality in 
such quantity as to merit a market 
advantage. 


Certain types of partial vertical in- 
tegration operate in the present sys- 
tem of wool marketing. In recent years 
a few producers have had their clips 
scoured at one of the three Texas 
scouring plants and sold on a clean 
basis. Indications are that further in- 
tegration will occur. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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JOE SKEEN WINS PLAQUE 


J. R. “Dick’”’ Stauder, extension sheep specialist at New Mexico 
State University, left, hands Joe Skeen, Picacho wool grower, a 
plaque for winning the wool judging contest at the recent an- 
nual NMSU Wooi School. The School, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity’s Extension Service and the New Mexico Wool Growers, 
Inc., was attended by 75 sheepmen from New Mexico, Texas, 
and Colorado. Skeen is vice president of the state wool growers. 
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Management o 
The Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


ALL YOUNGSTERS who contem- 
plate a career in the livestock field 
should learn to be competent judges. 
Your chances of success in producing 
a good herd of cattle or fine flock of 
sheep are much brighter once you 
learn the fundamentals of judging. 
It means a lot to know what animals 
should be retained in the breeding 
herd or flock, and when it comes to 
selecting foundation stock. 

Good nationally known judges are 
available to watch and study in the 
show ring or judging arena at many 
of our leading shows. The majority 
of judges, when properly approached, 
willingly tutor beginners in the busi- 
ness, and tell them what to look for. 

Learning to be a good judge of 
livestock is worth while and practical, 


First Impressions Are 
Always Important 

Type, scale and character are usual- 
ly appraised as one views an animal 
from the front and a little to the 
side. The experienced judge or breed- 
er makes his decision largely by what 
he sees, confirming these decisions by 
a careful check of points of confor- 
mation, fleshing and quality. 
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carcass, but a much greater portion of 
the market value. 

Therefore, it can be readily seen 
that producing sheep with good hind- 
cuarters that fill down deep in the 
twist is very important in the produc- 
tion of top quality mutton. 


Proper Length Is Desirable 
It is always pleasing to the eye to 
see ewes with good length of body, 


If You Want To Succeed in the Livestock 
Field . . . Start Young ... Learn to Judge 


even when you do not intend to do 
any showing. Knowing what to look 
for gives you a feeling of confidence 
and real satisfaction when giving an 
animal the once over. 

Students of judging today will be 
builders of the breed tomorrow. If 
you hope to become a succesful breed- 
er, start young and learn to judge. 


RES! 


Exclusive New 


NO-SHOCK RUBBER 


U. S. Royal Super Safety S 


Safety Shape Tire. Note 
the lower, shorter side- 


5 WAYS BETTER 


25% to 35% more mileage. 


ENDURANCE. 
3 times sefer By test. 
TURNPIKE GAS ECONOMY. 


Conventional Tire. Note ’ 6-12 extra miles per tankful. 

the sidewall. As car wail. Flex is not as . ~ 

weight presses = Tire works —. uns TURNING EFFORT. 

sidewall flexes more than eee > 20% more stability on curves. 

700 times per minute on ong me center of grav- a2 

turnpikes. Heat reaches ity. gives more sta- 2 

above the deadly 240- bility. Tire never SKID AND peg 
240-degree danger point. Raised 


Gegree danger point. 
U.S.F 


IOVAL & TIRES 


The tire for the Ranchman who wants 
the best tire deal available today. 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 


SAN ANGELO 


ABILENE 


Width and depth of body must start 
at the front and carry throughout. 
Weight must be supported with strong 
bone and squarely placed legs. 

Heads on sheep should be distinc- 
tive, and whether male or female, 
they should reflect breed character. 

On a ram, the head should display 
masculine character and _ strength 
without coarseness. The eyes should 
be large and bright. If horned, the 
horn should have good spread as well 
as balance, and not set too close to the 
eye to impair his vision. The muzzle 
should be broad but not coarse. The 
jaw should be strong, the neck short 
and muscular. 

The ram should carry his head well, 
and be deep and wide in the floor of 
the chest. Good heads can mean a lot 
on your stud rams, and will help you 
to reach the top as a breeder. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
this important factor on a stud ram. 


Females Transmit Half of 
All Inheritance 

In founding a flock, the beginner 
should make such selections that he 
will not later have to start over again. 
Select each ewe, knowing she may be 
the mother of a future stud ram. 

To start with, the heads on ewes 
should be feminine, showing correct 
breed type and character. The ewes 
in the breeding flock should, as far 
as possible, be large and roomy, with 
good depth of bodies. 

Good mutton-type ewes should have 
strong top lines that are comparatively 
straight from front to rear. They 
should fill well over the heart with 
well-sprung and deep ribs. They 
should handle smoothly over shoul- 
ders that blend well with the neck and 
head. A broad chest and fullness in 
front are desirable. The top and bot- 
tom lines should show good depth and 
thickness, running parallel from front 
to rear. Good, smooth rumps and deep 
quarters contribute greatly to the looks 
of most any breeding flock. 


Pay Proper Attention to 
Regions that Produce 
High Priced Cuts 

Smooth, firm, natural fleshing qual- 
ities are desirable on both rams and 
ewes. Good covering, and especially 
the width of loin, deep rump and leg 
of mutton, are all important, for they 
emphasize the profit zone on all mut- 
ton lambs and mature sheep. 

The loin and hindquarters com- 
prise about 40 percent of the prime 


and great depth of middle. You often 
speak of length in a breeding ewe as 
the distance from the hips to the pin 
bones. Roominess of pelvis regions 
make for ease at lambing time. These 
are points quickly noticed by the ex- 
perienced judge or breeder. 

It is only natural that sheep with 
proper length, deep bodies with extra 
weight should have strong underpin- 
ning. Good bone with well placed legs, 
strong pasterns and good feet are 
other points to be watched in your 
breeding flock. To exercise and graze 
properly on pasture make these im- 


BY-LAWS AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED 


COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS, Goldth- 

waite, recently stated that a suggested 

change in the By-Laws of the Texas 

Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 

will be presented at the Bandera meet- 

ing of the directors. 

“This proposal was passed last fall 
by the membership in District Seven 
too late for consideration at the Aus- 
tin Annual Convention, so we are pre- 
senting it this year in time for consid- 
eration.” 

The proposal furnished by Col. Cor- 
nelius: 

1. To include an official advisory com- 
mittee composed of one member 
from each district, elected by that 
district—plus the President and the 
immediate past-President. 

2. That the advisory committee do all 
the policy making, committee ap- 
pointing and nominating, subject to 
the approval of the directors at the 
following directors’ meeting. 


Col. Cornelius states that the rea- 
sons given supporting the proposal are 
as follows: 

1. It will be more democratic. 

2. If growers (members and non- 
members) in the outlying districts 
were represented in the internal 
working of the Association by one 
of their members elected by them, 
with whom they could discuss their 
problems and get them before the 
Association first-hand, they would 
be encouraged to take a more ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the As- 
sociation. 

3. There are many problems in East 
Texas which never reach West Tex- 
as, and vice-versa. In either case, 
immediate action could be had. 
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portant factors in keeping the flock 
healthy. 


Good Fleeces Mean More 
Wool at Shearing Time 

Good judges are usually reluctant 
to place animals high in a class if the 
fleece is coarse, or of inferior quality. 
Fineness of fleece, with proper length 
of staple is to be desired in both the 
breeding flock and show ring. 

Extra pounds of good quality wool 
mean extra income at shearing time. 
Especially is this noticeable when your 
flock is large in numbers. Those extra 
pounds of wool can mean a big dif- 
ference in the wool check. 

Dark or black fibers in the fleece 
are undesirable in the breeds that 
carry them. Short, light weight shear- 
ing fleeces are also discriminated 
against by judges and breeders who 
are careful in making their selections. 


State Fair of Texas Celebrates 
Diamond Jubilee 

This is Diamond Jubilee year of the 
State Fair of Texas, October 8-23, in 
Dallas, celebrating its 75th year. It 
has long been noted as one of the larg- 
est and most colorful events of its 
kind in the nation. 

The Diamond Jubilee show should 
top all previous attendance records by 
a large margin, and would be no sur- 
prise to see over three million people 
pass through the gates before the fair 
is over. 

Once again, the State Fair of Texas 
features the Pan-American Livestock 
Exposition, October 8-16. The Expo- 
sition’s function as an information 
center for livestock leaders from all 
over the Western Hemisphere is of 
great importance to all livestock ex- 
hibitors. 


To help this important activity, in- 
terpreters of Spanish and Portuguese 
will again be provided and officials 
from all leading breed associations will 
be available for consultation. 


Judging Program for 
_ Sheep and Goats 

Judges for this year’s show are as 
follows: James A. Gray, San Angelo, 
Texas, Delaine, Rambouillet, and 
Columbia; A. J. Dyer, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Hampshires, Southdowns, and 
Suffolks; Fred Earwood, Sonora, Tex- 
as, Angora Goats; J. P. Heath, Argyle, 
Texas, is the Sheep Superintendent. 

Angora goats are listed to start 
judging at 9:00 A.M., in the Sheep 
Arena, on Saturday, October 8. 

Open Class breeding sheep judging 
as follows: 

Monday, October 10, 9:00 A.M. 
—Delaine-Merino, Sheep Arena. 

Tuesday, October 11, 9:00 A.M. 
—Rambouillets, Sheep Arena. 

Wednesday, October 12, 
A.M.—Columbias, Sheep Arena. 

Wednesday, October 12 — Hamp- 
shires to follow Columbias in Sheep 
Arena. 

Thursday, October 13, 9:00 A.M. 
—Southdowns, Sheep Arena. 

Thursday, October 13 — Suffolks 
to follow Southdown judging. 


9:00 


Sheep and Goat Judging 
Always Interesting to Watch 

Fair visitors, and especially those 
interested in the sheep and goat indus- 
try, will undoubtedly enjoy watching 
the judging in the sheep arena during 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

Whether you agree with the judges’ 
decisions or not, it is a fine oppor- 
tunity to view several of the popular 
breeds of today as they pass before 
the judge. 

The Rambouillets and Delaines 
should put on another outstanding 
show, with leading Texas breeders 
competing against each other. 

Columbias, to the best of my 
knowledge, will be making their first 
appearance at Dallas. It is no secret 
that the Columbia breeders will try 
to exhibit a strong show in their ini- 
tial appearance at the big exposition. 

Competition among the Hampshire, 
Suffolk and Southdown breeders will 
be strong again, as it always is. You 
will not want to miss seeing these 
popular medium wool breeds in the 
sheep judging arena. 

To those who plan to exhibit breed- 
ing sheep at this year’s Pan-American 
Show, let me suggest that you send 
your entries in early. The entry clos- 
ing date is September 6, 1960. 


ROAMING LIVESTOCK 
LAW 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS are now pro- 
tected by law from roaming livestock. 
The last legislature passed a law 
which states that any livestock owner 
who knowingly lets his animals wan- 
der onto state or federal highways is 
subject to a $200 fine. The law does 
not prohibit animals from walking on 
farm and ranch roads. 

Animals covered by the law include 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, mules, don- 
keys, bulls, steers, and hogs. Owners 
of the animals are responsible for 
their control, and if a driver’s vehicle 
hits an animal, he is not liable as he 
was before the new law. 

Noted in the bill was the number 
of deaths and injuries sustained by 
wandering animals on the highways. 
During 1959, four persons were 
killed and 219 injured in accidents 
caused by livestock on Texas high- 
ways. 


WOOL LABELING 


LAW ENFORCED 
BERNARD GOLDFINE and Son, 


Boston industrialists and owners of 
the Northfield Mills, recently were 
fined $5,000 in Federal Court for 
violation of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. According to a U. S. Attor- 
ney, the mills made ten shipments of 
mislabeled fabrics after the Federal 
Trade Commission had issued a cease 
and desist order. The Goldfines were 
charged with making interstate ship- 
ments of mislabeled wool fabrics be- 
tween June and October, 1957. 


701 Rust St. Phone 3320 


We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO., INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PM 
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GOING STRONG” 


—says Charles C. Corbin, Forest, Ohio 
As a young man Mr. Corbin stretched many 
miles of fence for others. When he bought 
his own farm he knew what kind to buy— 
Continental, naturally! . becauseit goes up 
fast and is easy to splice,” adds Mr. Corbin. 
“And the semi-rigid Pioneer Knot helps keep 
it straight. But most of all | like Continental's 
long life and low upkeep.” The fence shown 
above was installed in 1920, another in 1922. 
And since 1932, Continental's Pioneer and 
Champion Fence has been Flame-Sealed for 
even more protection against rust. See your 
Continental Dealer today! 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


CONTINENTAL FENGE 


AGAINST RUST, 
AND GUARANTEED! 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Producers of: 15 Types of Farm Fence. . Posts . . Gates. . 
Styles of Galvanized Steel Roofing and Siding . . Nails. . 
Wire (Reinforcement—Galvanized) . . Wire Products. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Barbed Wire . . Standard 
Staples .. Lawn Fence. . Welded 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness. 


The DELAL 


Write for information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 


| 
| 
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| 
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unbeam SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


SHEARING MACHINES 
without Engine or Motor 


Use your own engine or motor with this clutch bracket 
shearing gear. Shown at right is one of many ways to 
mount these machines. Can also be placed on wall or 
post. Low initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. Complete 
with clutch bracket and choice of shafts. Ne. VB-1A 
(shown at right) with 2-section, 67” shaft (without 
handpiece) $69.50 (Colorado and West $71.00) 


No. VB-2A with 3-section, 126” shaft (without hand- 
piece) $81.00 (Colorado and West $82.75) 


Scientifically designed 
and balanced for better 
shearing grip. 


FAMOUS HIGH SPEED HANDPIECE 
Famous time-tested handpiece guaran- 
teed to stand up under high speed re- 
quired for fast shearing. All working 
parts made of high quality tool steel. 
Shipped without comb and cutter. 
No. EB. $37.50 


No. X-70. $45.00 


STEWART HANDPIECE 


This is the finest precision handpiece ever 
built. Operates with little tension, can be run 
at 25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. Principal bearings run 
in constant oil bath, are protected from dirt 
and grit. Shipped without comb and cutter. 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for 
Wide Handpieces scratches an 


THIN-HEEL CUTTER 
Fork yokes put more pressure 
on front end nearer point 
where cutting is done. This 
cutter cuts better, lasts longer 
and is easier to grind right. 
No. 8O0Y. $1.30 ca. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When 
new, enters wool like worn cutter. No. 
93CC. $1.30 ea. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION ept. 92, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


P7112 


Goat Comb, $3.95 ea. 


ARIZONA THIN COMB 
Developed for hard, gummy 
wool. Pointed teeth enter 
wool freely—keep tallies up. 
No. P1082 Arizona Thin 
Comb. $2.95 ea. 


P1082 


20 TOOTH GOAT COMB 


Closer spacing of teeth reduces 
cuts. Recom- 
mended in Screw Worm in- 
fested areas. For use only on 
wide handpieces. 

No. P7112. 20 Tooth 


®SUNBEAM, STEWART 
— 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN— 
te REAL ESTATE % LOANS 
INSURANCE te OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE— 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 


CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Visit Historic, Romantic San Antonio 


z Old Mexico in romantic San Antonio. 


SAN 


The most fascinating hotel in Texas’ most exciting city. Motor entrance, patio swimming pool, air-conditioned, radio and TV. 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


SHeep & Goat RAIsER 


Foxtail Johnson Objects 


WELL, YES, I can tell you the dif- 
ference between superior and infer- 
ior. Superior is the way you feel and 
inferior is the Way you are. 


That city slicker tryin’ to organize 
the workin’ people of Hardscrabble 
into a union, he didn’t sign one mem- 
ber. Maybe a few of us does work 
now and then, but we sure don’t ad- 
mit it to strangers. | 


Bart Whepley says a_blacksnake 
will start a mule and a buggy whip 
will start a hoss, but his hired man is 
plumb unstartable. 

* * 

Everthing from cars down is com- 
pact nowadays. So around here we've 
all give up the cigareet habit and 
smoke compact cigars. 


It wasn’t money that ruint me 
“cause I never had any. It wasn’t 
licker ‘cause I was ruint ‘fore my first 
drink. It wasn’t wimmen ’cause they'd 
never have anything to do with me. 
I'ma self-ruint man. 


Uncle Poke Easley was 69 years old 
fore he ever done a lick of work, but 
he says he’s no natural-born loafer. 
Just a slow starter. 

* * 

I know I look a freek in a straw 
hat with a one-inch brim, but what 
can I do? In this age if a native wears 
a cowman’s hat he’s dead sure to be 
mistook for a dude three days outa the 
East. 

* * * 

No state gets back as much tax 
money as it ships to Washington, but 
they all get bac more confusion. 


Kroosheff makes a bad mistake if 
he thinks he can scare Americans. In 
this country the wimmen can’t be 
scared by nobody and the men can’t 
be scared by nobody but their wives. 


Statistics prove that people is get- 
tin’ larger. There ain’t no figgers to 
prove people is gettin’ louder, but we 
don’t need ’em. 

* * * 

Since Deliria read about them 
planes that take pictures from 70,000 
feet up, she has put a sassy curl into 
the hair on top of her head and made 
her paw tidy up the roof of his pig- 
* * 

Mrs. Quag Tofer says the house 
Quag keeps his hogs in ain’t fit for 
hogs. Fact is, it ain’t much better’n 
the house him and her lives in. 


Fodge Rucker and his missis is in 
a big argiment over where they'll va- 
cation. He wants to go to Montana 
‘cause none of her folks live there. 
She wants to go to Oregon ‘cause 


none of his folks live there. 


Work is like prohibishun. It’s a 
noble experiment that'll never pan 
out. 

* * * 

School's out, but Clab Huckey don’t 
miss them report cards on his chil- 
dren that he used to get from the 
teachers. Says he still gets plenty re- 
ports from the sheriff and highway 
patrol. 

* * * 

Summer heat’s havin’ a lot more 
effect on the crops than campane heat 
is havin’ on the voters. 

* * 

I’m in a right good spot to be draft- 
ed to run for dog catcher. All the dogs 
is for me, ’cept three or four that 
ain’t tasted me yet. 


I claim that 5% of the things I 
do is done right and my wife claims 
that 99% of ’em hadn’t ought never 
to be done. 

Josh Blicker says he’s plumb outa 
cash and groceries and if he stays 
home he’ll starve. So he'll use his 
gas credit card to get to where he can 
use his hotel credit card and then 
he'll be hunky dory. 


Sledge Wicup signed a petition he 
thought was to get a county job for 
Ringtail Skump and take him outa the 
community, but it was a petition to 
get Ringtail’s uncle paroled and sent 
back here. Sledge says the next Skump 
he trusts will be a four-legged skunk. 

* * * 


Something oughta be done for them 
underprivileged students in Korea and 


“I'm going into water sports 
gradually.” 


Reserve 
Safety Feature 


106 E. Crockett St. 


E. B. Chandler & Co. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Loans 


Any-Day 
Prepayment 


Option 


San Antonio, Texas 


* * 
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For Aucust, 1960 


NEW FEED YARDS OPENS IN 
ELDORADO SEPTEMBER | 


GERALD HARTGRAVES, young 
Schleicher County ranchman, has be- 
gun work on his new business, Hart- 
graves Livestock & Feeding Company, 
Inc., which will be ready for opera- 
tion on September 1. 

Located near the Santa Fe depot in 
Eldorado, the firm will cover some 38 


Turkey. No hot-rods, no TV, nothin’ 
to keep the kids out mischief but 
riots. 

* * 

It’s years since I fell for any man- 
size temptations. That ain’t ’cause I’ve 
got strength to resist but ’cause I lack 
strength to act. 

* * * 

Census figgers show that Squaw- 
berry Flat has lost poppilation, but 
not enough. The poppilation we'd like 
to lose is still here. | 


Put a price tag on one of the new 
bathin’ suits that’s big enough to be 
read without a microscope, and it 
hides the suit. 


Edditer of the Hardscrabble Clar- 
ion says he leaves out lotsa bad news 
but he never leaves out good news 
‘cause there ain't any. 


Snag Posey gambled two bits on a 
parkin’ lot over to Beaver Slide, but 
it didn’t pay off. He got back the same 
ol’ 1931 moddel he put in. 


acres, 22 of which were purchased 
from Cities Service Company, and 16 
acres, leased from. the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. A spur track into the property 
will be built by the railroad. 

The new firm will engage in buy- 
ing, selling, and feeding livestock. A 
large part of the land will be occupied 
by feeding pens, with a planned ca- 
pacity for 1,000 cattle and 8,000 
sheep. These pens will cover about 
20 acres. 

The company will provide a ready 
market for Schleicher County grain 
and grain raised in surrounding coun- 
ties. The grain will be used in its 
feeding program. Machinery for grind- 
ing and mixing grain will all be op- 
erated automatically and will include 
steam rolling. 

The main building will be 40 by 
80 feet in size and will be used to 
house the grain grinding and mixing 
machinery. It will also have a system 
for elevating grain. Contractor Del- 
bert Taylor will build this structure. 

The land is now being cleared by 
Lane Brothers of San Angelo. All 
heavy equipment for the new busi- 
ness was purchased from Riza Sales 
& Service Company of Cleburne, 
which will install the machinery and 
put it in operaton on a “turn-key” job 
basis. 

The company office will be in a 
separate 16 by 32-foot building. 
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A sheep’s best friend 
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CF«I Wolf Proof Fence 


The safest way to protect sheep and 
goats is with a sturdy CFal V-Mesh or 
Square Mesh Wolf Proof Fence. They 
are made by CFal, a nationwide com- 
pany with a history of producing de- 
pendable steel products for farms and 
ranches. 

CFal V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence is 
available in five different heights, while 
the square mesh comes in four heights. 
Use companion CFalI Apron Fence to 


keep predatory animals from digging 
under. In addition, Silver Tip Line, 
end and corner posts assure strong, 
long-lasting fence. 

All CFal Fence is made of quality 
wire that is carefully coated with zinc 
for long-lasting resistance to rust. It is 
supplied on full-length 20-rod rolls and 
is easy to install. 

For quick delivery, see your local 
supplier or call the nearest CFal office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER 
7527 


OAKLAND 


FOR THE . 


SHEEP & GOAT RAISER 


of animals necessary. 


Denver tine Bic, 


GLOBE PINK DRENCH 


For the elimination of Tapeworms (Moniezia), Stomach 
Worms, Nodular Worms, Hook Worms, and “Bankrupt? 
Worms from sheep and goats. Contains purified white 


phenothiazine with lead arsenate for maximum results. 
Easily administered with metal dose syringe; no starving 


MIXED-BACTERIN 
AU 


SPECIAL 
BOLUSES 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS : 
TYPE D BSACTERIN 


GLOBE PRODUCTS | 
1,3 


POWER 
AIROSPRAYER 


Engine: 2-hp Briggs & Stratton. 

Pump: Hypro with permanently sealed 
ball bearings. Chemical and abrasive 
resistant nylon rollers. 44” ports. 


Operating Pressure: Full range, 0 to 150 
_ by Airosprayer adds one-man portability to the well- 

Discharge Equipment: Adjustable b 
extre known Airosprayer quality performance that means you 
do a better job in less time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BEST VALUE AT BEST PRICE 
PORTABLE @ GUARANTEED 


Here's the power sprayer that saves you time and money. 
Made by the makers of the original Airosprayer with 
over one million units now in use, the new POWER SPRAYER 


age, by-pass assembly, 8 feet of %” 
intake hose, 8 feet of %” by-pass 
hose, 20 feet of %” discharge hose, 
weight and filter 


SUPER POWER AIROSPRAYER 


Similar to Power Airosprayer except equipped 
with 3-h. p. engine, operates to 250 lbs. pressure, 
extra rugged for heavy use. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SAN ANGELO 2AN 
ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY ~~ NEL & CO. 
BES-TEX INSECTICIDES FORT’ wort 


CLEVELAND SUPPLY TEXAS WOOL COM 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE co. 


AIROSPRAYER COMPANY 


NEODESHA, KANSAS 


FOR SALE: 
Santa Gertrudis Bulls 
Suffolk Rams 
300 Angora Bucks in July 


SUITS US RANCH 


UVALDE 


JACK RICHARDSON ~~ W. P. GIBBINS, MGR. 
Phone BR 8-3660 OR Phone YU 8-2797 
Uvalde, Texas Sabinal, Texas 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS [Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


| 
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Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone 2-2111.... 
Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford .....Midland 
R. H. Elliott—Telephone SWift 96673 .................. Lubbock 


TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 


Arlington Helbing, Jr., Loan Supervisor..............-. Dallas Office 
E. R. Morrison............ Loan Manager 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Telephone RI-2-4147 


2105 N. Akard 
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SHeep & Goat RAISER 


Brady Jubilee Show 


Draws Big 


COMPETITION was keen in the 
sheep and goat show at the Brady 
Jubilee held July 2 in Brady. Some 
230 animals were entered in the sheep 
and goat events. 


Mrs. Vera A. Burrows of Barksdale, 
Ovey Taliaferro of Eden, and Glynn 
and Roger Sanders of Mullin, took top 
exhibitors’ premier honors, and _ all 
were presented trophies by lovely An- 
ita Young, Miss Heart of Texas for 
1960. 


Top placings in the sheep and goat 
events were: 


Registered Angora Goat 
Division 

Buck kid, under one year—1. Mrs. Vera A. 
Burrows; Buck, one year and under two—!. 
Mrs. Burrows; Buck, two years and over—1]. 
S. F. Lackey, Junction; Reserve Champion 
Buck — H. R. Sites, Wimberley; Champion 
Buck—Lackey. 

Doe Kid—1. Raymond Brandenberger, Ma- 
son; Doe, one year and under two—!. Mrs. 
Burrows; Doe, two years and over—]. Mrs. 
Burrows; Reserve Champion Doe and Cham- 
pion Doe—Mrs. Burrows; Exhibitor’s flock— 
1. Mrs. Burrows; Premier Exhibitor of Goats— 
Mrs. Burrows. 


Registered Breeding Sheep 
Division (Finewool) 

DELAINES — Ram Lambs—1!. Donald Brad- 
ford, Menard; Yearling rams—1. George Jo- 
hanson, Eden; Pen of three ram lambs—1. 


Bradford; Reserve Champion Ram—Bradford; 
Champion Ram—Johanson. 


Ewe lambs—1. Bradford; Yearling ewes—1. 


Crowd 


A. C. Lindeman and Son, Blanco; Pen of three 
ewe lambs—1!. Chris Berger Sonoro; Reserve 
Champion Ewe — Berger; Champion Ewe — 
and Son; Exhibitor's Flock—Brad- 
ord. 

RAMBOUILLETS—1. Ovey Taliaferro, Year- 
ling rams—1l. W. A. Strickinad, Brady; Pen of 
three ram lambs — 1. Taliaferro; Reserve 
Champion Ram—tTaliaferro; Champion Ram— 
Strickland. 

Ovey Taliaferro had first placing ewe lamb, 
yearling) ewe, pen of three ewe lambs, 
exhibitor’s flock. His ewes took Championship 
and Reserve Championship honors, and he was 
named Premier Exhibitor of Finewool Sheep. 


Medium Wool Division 


CORRIEDALES—O. D. Striegler, Jr., of Salt 
Gap showed the first-placing ram lamb, the 
first place pen of three ram lambs, and Re- 
serve Champion Ram. Carl Andrews of Gran- 
bury had the first-placing yearling ram and 
Champion Ram. Andrews also had first-placing 
yearling ewe and Champion and Reserve Cham- 
pion ewes. 

COLUMBIAS — Buddy Corder, Brady, had 
first yearling ram and Champion Ram. Oleta 
Moseley, Rochelle, had Reserve Champion 
ram. 

Corder had first ewe lamb and Reserve 
Champion ewe; Jimmy Moseley, Rochelle, 
showed first yearling ewe and Champion ewe. 


SUFFOLKS—Glynn and Roger Sanders took 
all Suffolk honors, including first-placing ram 
lamb, yearling ram, Champion and Reserve 
Champion rams, first-placing ewe lambs, year- 
ling ewe, pen of three yearling ewes, Ex- 
hibitor’s Flock, and Champion and Reserve 
Champion ewes. 


HAMPSHIRES—Jack Weaver, Melvin, took 
first ram lamb and Reserve Champion ram. 
Bobby Bredemeyer, Winters, had first-placing 
yearling ram, Champion ram, first-placing ewe 
lamb, yearling ewe, pen of three ewe lambs, 
Champion and Reserve Champion ewes, and 
Exhibitor’s Flock. 

SOUTHDOWNS—Harry Forbes, Blanco, took 
all honors in the Southdown class, including 
first-placing ram lamb, yearling ram, Cham- 


BRADY JUBILEE CHAMPION 


Young Buddy Corder, 13, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Corder, 
Brady, is shown with the champion buck of the 1960 Brady 
Jubilee Angora Goat Show. The champion was raised by Stanley 
Lackey, Junction, right, who sold the buck to young Corder for 
$325 to head his growing registered herd. He now has 57 head 
of registered does and kids — ‘’and my kids have real good size 


and are doing fine!” 
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For Aucust, 1960 


CHAMPION RAM 


Bill Strickland, Brady, found time out from 


his work as head 


of the Livestock Division of the Brady Jubilee to show one of his 


fine Rambouillets to the championship. Bill 


worked very hard 


to make this year’s event a most successful one. 


pion and Reserve Champion Rams, first ewe 
lamb, yearling ewe, Champion ewe. 


Glynn and Roger Sanders were named Pre- 
mier Exhibitors of the Medium Wool Class. 

Show judges were J. P. Heath of 
Argyle, Texas, Secretary of the Pure- 
bred Sheep Breeders Association; Ar- 
mer Earwood, Sonora, goat breeder 
and warehouseman; and Allan Tur- 
ner, Menard County farm agent. 

Bill Strickland, Brady ranchman 
and sheep breeder, was general man- 
ager of the livestock show, and Sam 
McAnally was assistant general man- 
ager. Superintendents for the sheep 
and goat show were O. D. Striegler, 
Jr., of Salt Gap, sheep, and H. J. 
Moseley of Rochelle, goats. 

Some sixty head of registered An- 
gora goats and thirty-eight registered 


PREMIER EXHIBITOR 


rams were sold July 4 on the last day 
of the Brady Jubilee. 

Goats brought better prices than 
the rams, with average price for does 
$49 and average buck price $65.85. 
Buddy Corder of Brady bought the 
top-selling buck for $325 from Stan- 
ley Lackey of Junction. 

Rams averaged $38 per head, with 
Troy Williams of Ozona paying the 
top price of $75 for a Suffolk ram 
lamb, owned by Glynn and Roger 
Sanders. 

Other major buyers at the sale in- 
cluded G. R. White, Brady; J. G. 
Huffman, Brady; and R. S. Barsch, 
Brady. Over 200 people attended the 
sale, which was considered successful 
by Jubilee officials, considering the 
weather and market conditions. 


Mrs. Vera Burrows, Barksdale, is shown with her champion doe 
and first place buck kid of the Brady Jubilee Angora Goat Show. 
She was Premier Angora Goat Exhibitor. 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS‘N 
Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


properly formulated 
is the world’s most 
effective anthelmintic 


STAFFEL’S 


— just-right in 


to rid your animals 
completely 


PHENO-DRENCH 


Crammes Phenothiasine Per 


APowerfulAnthelmintic 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS TRADEMARK 


321 E. COMMERCE ST. 


FERD STAFFEL COMPANY TEXAS 
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Think, Check, Then Buy 


RANCH, DAIRY AND POULTRYMEN: You are the produc- 
ers of the NATURAL FIBERS and FOODS. They have no equal. 
WHY USE SUBSTITUTES? 


Let’s all use your natural products, in the finished state; so you 
may stay in business. 


We mine a NATURAL POWDER, that has no equal as a cal- 
cium supplement for your livestock Brand name “CARBOTEX.” 
WHAT CALCIUM DO YOU FEED? The only other natural sources 
of calcium are ROCKS and SHELLS. If all three of these sources of 
calcium were on your land, would you feed the natural POWDER 
or grind and feed the rocks or shells? 

IT’S YOUR DECISION. 

Good FEED MANUFACTURERS are paying some forty percent 
more money to give you “CARBOTEX” in their mixed feeds. Maybe 
those FEED MANUFACTURERS buy all their feed ingredients on 
a quality instead of price basis. Will you find them and feed their 
feeds for the proof? 

We believe those FEED MANUFACTURERS are interested in 
your welfare and deserve your patronage. Feed “CARBOTEX” for 
all calcium deficiency troubles. 


Texas Carbonate Company 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 
= iti 
il 
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Distributed By 


MARTIN - GLOVER CO. 
WHOLESALE GROCERIES 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Serving West Texas for Over 50 Years 
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Sure Can Raise Those 
Superb HAMPSHIRES 


They produce top market and feeder lambs. 
They produce 8 - 12 pounds of good wool. 
The lambs will mature and finish early — 90 pounds 
in 90 days. 
They convert feed efficiently. 
They make the best cross on fine wool sheep. 
They adapt themselves readily. 
START A FLOCK OF HAMPSHIRES TODAY 


For Information Write 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 
STUART, IOWA 


Analyzing 


FOLLOWING THE month of June 
when the general level of returns from 
the sale of fat lambs was among the 
lowest for a June period since World 
War II, Corn Belt lamb feeders early 
in July found the price level for lambs 
at Chicago improving slightly. Thus, 
they were able to move into the mid- 
summer period with the anticipation 
of larger returns. 

Actually, the slight boost in prices 
which was scored in the lamb market 
at the outset of July came at the right 
time for many Corn Belt interests 
who will be marketing lambs in the 
near future. Some informed sources 
reported recently that their observa- 
tions indicate more Corn Belt farmers 
were in the process of feeding lambs 
during the late spring. 

If these observations prove correct, 
the industry can expect heavier mar- 
ketings of new-crop lambs at Chicago 
during the latter portion of the sum- 
mer. In fact, the fore part of July was 
featured by a modest increase in the 
number of Corn Belt native lambs 
moving to market. 

Some of the informed sheep and 
lamb interests here recently reported 
that while there was no increase noted 
this spring in big lamb feeding opera- 
tions in the Corn Belt, they have noted 
numerous small feeding operations 
underway in places where lambs had 
not been noticed before. Thus, it ap- 
pears that lamb feeding became more 
widespread in recent weeks. This 
probably replaced some cattle feeding 
operations which were discontinued 
in view of the poor spread which ex- 
isted between replacement costs and 
fat cattle prices earlier this year. 

Part of the decline in lamb prices 
during the month of June was blamed 
by some interests on the heavier lamb 
slaughter in federally inspected plants. 
Official data disclosed that the slaugh- 
tering of sheep and lambs in June ran 
ahead of a year ago, just as it did 
throughout the month of May. 

It was gratifying to many lamb pro- 
ducers that prices did stage a partial 
recovery in face of the heavy slaugh- 
ter of ovine stock. At the same time, 
they realize they must exercise some 
caution in coming weeks so as not 
to cause any sharp buildup in num- 
bers moving into slaughtering chan- 
nels to disrupt the upward trend. 

Early July found the top for prime 
native lambs at Chicago moving back 
to $22.50, the highest price since 


SHeepr & Goat RAISER 


Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


choice and prime lambs cleared from 
$22 to $22.50, while plainer quality 
lambs grading good and below ranged 
down from $21.50. 


While the best lambs for slaughter 
early in July were selling up to 
$22.50, lamb feeders, who provided 
some of the demand in the market for 
replacement stock, were paying up to 
$19 at some points for choice quality 
feeding lambs for immediate delivery, 
although most such purchases were 
made at $18 and less. 


Meanwhile, contracting of replace- 
ment lambs for fall delivery late in 
June and early in July continued rath- 
er slow in most major lamb produc- 
ing areas. However, judging from the 
contracts reported completed during 
this period, the price for good and 
choice feeding lambs appeared to be 
pegged at the $17 mark. Most con- 
tracts completed were made at this 
figure, although instances had ewe 
lambs contracted up to $18, with 
wethers at the $17 figure. Still other 
contracts of mixed good and choice 
lambs ranged down to $16. 

Some interests agreed that price 
trends during the month of July will 
probably do much to set the subse- 
quent pattern in the action and price 
trends in the replacement lamb mar- 
ket for the coming feeding season. 
Thus, the month of July will prove 
important to lamb feeders in more 
ways than one. 

While Corn Belt lamb feeders were 
greeted with slightly improved re- 
turns early in July, their cattle feed- 
ing counterparts were struggling to 
improve their position while in the 
midst of a heavy marketing program 
of fed steers and heifers. Both classes 
suffered a fairly sharp break during 
the month of June and rates during 
the early part of July hovered just 


“After thirty days practice 


mid-June. Numerous shipments of they let us work on people.” 

: Southwest Livestock Auction 
= Sale: Sheep, Goats and Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. = 
PHONE BR8-4024 UVALDE TEXAS 
: Four Miles from Overpass in N. Uvalde on Rocksprings Road f 
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slightly above the lowest point of the 
year. 

A check of the records reveals that 
the decline in the average price of 
steers at Chicago for the month of 
June was the sharpest in many years. 
The June average price of steers was 
placed at $25.50, off $1.25 from 
May’s average. This was the sharpest 
drop in the average price from May to 
June since 1919. 

Although recent returns to Corn 
Belt cattle feeders were disappointing 
and below the level which is needed 
for profitable operations, one bright 
spot hovered over the beef producing 
industry. This came in the form of a 
fairly dependable and broad demand 
for beef at wholesale and retail levels 
which provided a good movement of 
the heavy volume. 

Preliminary data for the month of 
June disclosed that the cattle slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection for the 
month was in the neighborhood of 1.7 
million head, which would set a new 
June record if this figure is reached 
by the actual count. Despite this huge 
cattle slaughter, there was no buildup 
of beef tonnage during June and early 
July in the nation’s coolers. 

True, beef prices have declined 
along with the losses in the fat cattle 
market, but the healthy undertone was 
gratifying to the beef industry. Part 
of the good beef movement can be 
credited to the nation’s large retail 
chain stores which gave much wider 
display to beef. 

Beef processors report that whole- 
sale and retail demand was very good 
for almost all cuts of beef. Rounds, 
ribs and loins, suitable for providing 
steaks, etc., for outdoor eating, found 
the best demand. Chucks, which make 
up a fair portion of the beef carcass 
and are used primarily for cutting 


into pot roasts, had a tendency to 
slow because they lose favor during 
the hot weather. However, this prob- 
lem was solved by some beef proces- 
sors by boning out beef chucks for use 
as hamburger meat, a favorite of mil- 
lions. 

The hog market continued to be a 
disappointment during the fore part 
of July, due to its inability to show 
any signs of the seasonal advance in 
prices which was predicted in most 
quarters. Hogs are still expected to 
make their move toward higher prices 
during the summer period, but some 
hog interests were less optimistic early 
in July than they were earlier in the 
season. 

One of the main factors which 
slowed the move toward higher hog 
prices during the month of June was 
the huge hog slaughter by the nation’s 
pork processors. It was estimated that 
more than five million hogs were 
slaughtered in federally inspected 
plants during June, the largest June 
total in 16 years. 

The hog trade moved into early 
July with continued slowness and 
price resistance on the part of most 
pork packers. This came about mainly 
as a result of the poor relationship in 
prices between live costs and prevail- 
ing wholesale values. It appears that 
these wholesale pork prices remained 
unfavorable due to the recent compe- 
tition received from attractive beef 
prices. 

Talk of $20 hogs was still heard 
throughout the industry around mid- 
July. At that time top hogs at Chicago 
had moved up in the $18 column and 
within less than $2 of the peak men- 
tioned most often in earlier predic- 
tions. Once hogs make their move the 
difference can be made up in a mat- 
ter of days, some interests point out. 


Boys’ Ranch To Hold Auction 


BOYS’ RANCH of West Texas, lo- 
cated near Tankersley, will stage its 
first annual Fall Roundup and Sale 
of donated livestock to raise money for 
the ranch’s operation on August 17 
and 19. 

The directors of Boys’ Ranch, with 
the help of “Wagon Bosses” from all 
parts of the state, are appealing to 
ranchmen and farmers to donate sheep 
and/or cattle for the sale. Any class 
of livestock will be acceptable as long 
as the animals can walk on and off 
the truck and can be sold for some- 
thing. Any animals donated for the 
sale are, of course, tax-deductible. 

Any ranchman wishing to donate 
to this fine cause should contact the 
Wagon Boss in his area, or Boys’ 
Ranch, P. O. Box 1624, San Angelo. 
The Wagon Boss in each area will 
attend to the assembling of the live- 
stock and see to the transportation of 
the animals to the sale. Producers 
Livestock Auction Company of San 
Angelo will handle the sale through 
regular channels on their scheduled 
sale dates, and it will handle the ani- 
mals free of charge. All the money 
received for sheep and cattle sold will 
go direct to Boys’ Ranch. Sheep will 
sell on August 17 and cattle, Aug- 
ust 19. 

“The sale is simply an attempt to 


help finance the ranch through dona- 
tions which none of us will miss as 
individuals, but which, in total, will 
amount to an important sum. Your 
own contribution may be only one or 
two animals which you are not very 
proud of; or it might be sheep or cat- 
tle which will bring top market prices. 
Either way, your gift will be equally 
welcome,” according to Fred Ball and 
Jack Drake of San Angelo, who are in 
charge of the sale. 


Send Your Next Consignment To: 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


SALES 11:00 A.M. 


Cattle & Hogs 
Thursdays 


Sheep 
Tuesdays 


Regardless of where you ship or sell, Mr. Consignor, the 
acid test of any market is the net cash return paid for your 
livestock. The actual value is determined by what the feeder, 
the grower, or any other buyer will pay. 


These buyers actually determine the price of your live- 
stock. At Auction Markets, all of the buyers have an equal 
chance by open competitive bidding to buy all or any part of 
your consignment — and to determine that final net dollar 
to you. 


To get TRUE VALUE for your livestock bring them to: 


uvestock COMMISSION co. 


Phone 8134 
San Angelo, Texas 


Box 1689 
James Mickler, Mgr. 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
ee to discuss your Loan problems with 

s. We can give you immediate, personal 
cme without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bidg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
IVESTOCK 
JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 


JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


| 
| 
| 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
LAWRENCE C. PATTERSON, SEC’Y. 
121 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
VERN HOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 
OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 

JULES R. GIPSON 
JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 

E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

O. D. STRIEGLER 
SALT GAP, TEXAS 

J. D. YOUNG 


P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 
DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 
RANKIN, TEXAS 
FOSTER PRICE 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS and 
JOE RAWLINGS 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
MRS. DELL RENFROE 
OX 703, MARFA, TEXAS 
ROE 


M. P. RENF 
ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 


M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 
M. SANSOM, Ill, Manager 


PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 
TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 


BURNET, TEXA 
DONALD BRADFORD 
MENARD 


OWEN AND | HAROLD BRAGG 
ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


CHRIS BERGER. 


HAMILTON. ‘CHOAT & SON 
PHONE Tm, 9.2225, OLNEY, TEKAS 


G. A. LIM P & SON 
ING TEXAS 

DALE. "HERRIN 

ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 


GOLDTHWAITE 
DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 


A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 
AMORITA, OKLAHO: 
DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


and TOM 
MLIN, OKLAHO. 


LEONARD ‘STEWARD 
GRENOLA, KANSAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 


BREEDERS ASSN. 
61 ANGELICA — 
AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


ST. LOUIS, MO.. 


Breeders Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 


_ NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
tND—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFFORT. 


SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST Serene COST OF ANY METHOD. 
IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


HAMPSHIRE 


WALTER P. BELL 
Rt. 3, Box 287, TERRELL, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
HESTER, TEXAS 
GEORGE A. DUNGAN 
1217 EAST 2nd 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 


TROY GILBERT 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 
PLANO, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

W. L. HENNING, Sec’y. 

Wate COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. BESUDEN 

WINCHESTER, KY. 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 

PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 
BENNIE W. EDWARDS 

ROUTE 3, PHONE NELMS-3203 


WESLEY. ELLEBRACHT 


per HOME RANCH 
OUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 


RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, T 
DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 
BCBBY PENNY 
BOX 364, PHONE PL 4-5066 
WINTERS, TEXAS 
AL PORTER 
SOCORRO, N. M. 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 
BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, JR. 


P. O. BOX 371 

SCHULENBURG, TEXAS 
TROSPER BROTHERS 

STAR ROUTE SSERY. TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USS 

BOX 22, NOLAN 

PHONE 8. 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 

OAKLAND F. 

MILLERSBURG” KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
ATHENIA FARM, Geo. Athens 


1118 Ruea St., Grand Prairie, Texas 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
H. L. BERRY & SON 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
E. G. BRANC 
RANKIN, TEXAS 
E. Ww. (COCHRAN 
T. 1, ARGYLE, TEXAS 
COX'& McADAMS 
CELINA, TEXAS 
S. E. & JOHN W. CURRY 
X 769, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
WILLIAM and JESSE Q. 
(BUBBA) FOSTER 
STERLING CITY 
GOLDEN ACRES | FARM 


GENE HICKS tg W. F. HAFER 
ROUTE 3, HICO 


HARRISON DA AVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
Cc. W. HUNTER and 
Ww. HUNTER, JR. 
X 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
11, BIG LAKE, T 
GLYNN SANDERS & SON 
OX 24 TEXAS 
LONNIE’ SCHM 
TEXAS 
ROB ‘ROY SPI LLER 


ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


SHROPSHIRE 


LYNN D. BERRY 
BOX 463, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 
RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 


NATIONAL 4-2422 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 


SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


L. F. ABERNATHY 
MILLERSVIEW, TEXAS 

FRANK W. ANDERSON 
BOX 149, RT. 1, ROUND ROCK, TEX. 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


ORAN W. BIGBY 
ROUTE 1, BALLINGER, TEXAS 


MRS. S. S. BUNDY & SON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP 

COMPANY 
PENDLETON, OREGON 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J. LEE ENSOR 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
FLYING H RANCH 


N. A. G M. COLLEGE GRADED 
FLYING H, NEW MEXICO 


MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 


PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
BRONCO, TEXAS 


F. and CLINTON HODGES 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
LAMAR ITZ 
HARPER, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


9 EAST CONCHO 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
BOX 37, BARNHART, TEXAS 
MALONE MITCHELL, JR. 
SANDERSON, TEXAS 
D. L. NEWMAN 
ROUTE 1, SANTA ANNA, TEXAS 
“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 
H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
ROBERT W. PATTERSON 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
V. 1. & MILES PIERCE 
OZONA AND ALPINE, 1EXAS 
PORTER BROTHERS 
BOX 425, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 


MILROY POWELL 


EDEN, TEXAS 


LEO RICHARDSON 


IRAAN, TEXAS 
THOMAS & FRED ROSE 
L RIO, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
0. SUDDUTH 


A. & FRANK TILLMAN 
S$ and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
OvEY 


THREE-T SHEEP CO. 


WADE AND PTONGATE 


Louis. TONGATE & SONS 
OOKESMITH, TEXAS 
WITTENBURG CO. 
BOX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, 
L. Ww. WITTENBURG 
. BOX 864, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
INDIANA 


B. J. YORK 


TEL. SY-83460 


NOLAN, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-33225, SNYDER, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


ROUTE 1, BOX 12 
WILTON, CALIFORNIA 


ANGORA 


VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
COPPER HILL FARM 


ANNE W. KRAUSSE 
FREDERICKSBURG, 
COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS 


BOX 683, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 

ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOLD 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. S. HALL 

HARPER, 


HOWARD HAY 


DE TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 
S. F. LACKEY 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-6-2292 


THOMAS- McANALLY 


PONY CREEK RANCH 


ROCKS 
HERBIE OFHLER & § & SONS 
HARPER, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
OTTO RUST 


pe 86, 6 MILES SOUTH OF 
MFORT, T 


J.R. “SAUNDERS 
TE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
KELLY SCHMIDT 


SCHUSTER CIRCLE X RANCH 
PRIDDY, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 


ROUTE 6, BOX 114 
AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
NCTION, TEXAS 
cECiL SPRINGER 
UTE 2, reer WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
TEXAS 


M. D. TAYLO 


VANCE, TEXAS 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 

RANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 

OLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEX. 
A. A. 'WELGEH AUSEN 

UTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 
SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 

BOX 936, LLANO, TEXAS 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 


JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 
ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TOMMY BROOK RANCH 
PHONE BRADY 2272 


PHONE 3300, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
BOX 37, BARNHART, TEXAS 
CHAROLAIS AND CHAROLAIS- 


CROSS Herd Sire: Major 99 
W. S. Orr ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 
SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 


MASON, TEXAS 


PALUXY, TEXAS 
MORRIS 
<5 BRADY, TEXAS 
; 
| 
10 Ml. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
: CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 
JOE R. LEMLEY 
HOMASON 
> 
PB BB BBB PPP PPP 
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A WEALTHY dowager invited about 
50 soldiers from a nearby camp to her 
home. At about 4:00 she served 
cookies and lemonade. At about 5:00 
she served more cookies and lemon- 
ade. At about 6:00, she stood up and 
said “I have just four more cookies 
left — now what shall I do with 
them?” 

Immediately a lieutenant stood up 
and said, “The first guy who answers 
gets the guardhouse.” 


WE read about a lady who was badly 
disturbed because she heard that ma- 
chines were going to take the place of 
men. 


MAN to traffic officer in the middle 
of the street: “Pardon me, sir, but 
can you tell me how to get to the hos- 
pital?” 


“Yep. Just stand where 
you are.” 


A YOUNG father was shopping at a 
department store with his daughter, 
when the little girl suddenly said, 
“Daddy, I gotta go.” 

“Not right now,” replied the father. 

“T gotta go now,” shouted the girl. 

To avoid a crisis, a saleslady step- 
ped up and said: “That’s all right, 
sir, I'll take her.” 

The saleslady and the little girl 
went off hurriedly, hand in hand. On 
their return, Tony looked at his daugh- 
ter and said: “Did you thank the nice 
lady for being so kind?” 

“Why should I thank her?” re- 
torted the little girl, “She had to go, 
too.” 


THE professor in the Medical College 
sen around a large x-ray plate. 

“This patient limps,” he explained. 
“One leg is an inch shorter than the 
other. Now, Smith, what would you 
do in a case like this?” 

The student thought a moment be- 
fore declaring, “I imagine I'd limp, 
too, sir!” 


A TEACHER testing her class in na- 
ture study, asked: “Who can tell me 
the name of the male, the female, and 
the baby sheep?” 

“I can,” replied one youngster. 
“Ram the daddy, dam the mammy, 
and lam’ the kid.” 


CHANGE is what a person wants on 
a vacation—and a lot of currency, 
too! 


THE big-time Charley said to the well 
stacked Indian girl, “I’ve got two- 
bits that says I can take you out and 
show you the best time you ever had.” 

“I’ve got a buck that says you 
can’t,” retorted the girl. 


HUBBY was quite satisfied with the 
simple life; like slippers, easy chair, 
and television. His wife liked a little 
gaiety and told him so. 

“Let’s go out tonight and have some 
real fun,” she said. 

“Okay,” he answered. “I'll leave 
the doorkey under the mat if I get 
home first.” 


A COUPLE of sailors got into a dis- 
cussion over the kind of animal a 
heifer was. One sailor claimed that 
the heifer belonged to the hog family, 
the other that it was a variety of 
sheep. Finally, they called in Boat- 
swain Bill. 

“Bill, wot’s a heifer—is it a hog or 
sheep?” they asked. 

Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew 
reflectively, then said: 

“To tell the truth, mates, I dunno 
much about poultry.” 


A HUSBAND who believed in put- 
ting money away for a rainy day put 
it away as if he were expecting a de- 
luge. Denouncing his wife for free- 
handed spending, he said, “If any- 
thing should happen to me, you'd 
probably have to 

‘T'd get by,” snapped his wife. 
“T’ve had enough practice.” 


THE pretty young teacher was ex- 
plaining the difference between ab- 
stract and concrete. 

“Concrete means something you 
see,” she told the children, and “ab- 
stract something you can’t. Now who 
will give me an illustration?” 

Little Tommy in the first row was 
the first to hold up his hand. “My 
pants are concrete,” he said, “Yours 
are abstract.” 


“IF YOU had your life to liver over,” 
the prominent octogenarian was asked 
by reporters, “do you think you'd 
make the same mistakes again!” 

“Certainly,” said the old man, smil- 
ing reminiscently, “but I'd start 
sooner.” 


“HOW do you like your new baby 
sister, Tommy?” 

“Oh, she’s all right, I guess, but 
just like pop says, there are lots of 
things we needed worse.” 


WIFE: “Darling, I always worry when 
you're away from me.” 
Hubby: “But, darling, I'll be back 
from my trip before you know it.” 
Wife: “That’s what worries me.” 


DEFINITION of a pedestrian: “A 
husband who didn’t believe his wife 
when she told him the family needed 
two cars.” 


“I WANT to buy a size 7% brassiere 
for my wife,” announced the man to 
the lingerie saleslady. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” answered the sales- 
lady, “there is no such size.” 

“That's impossible!” cried the man, 
“I measured the size myself.” 

“What did you use to take the 
measurements?” asked the lady. 

“My hat.” 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. It saves your 
time and animals. 


Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator Docker 
Without E. $12.50 


See your dealer. If he does not have 
it, 


Mineral Wells 


Texas 


Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Co. 


311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
WOOL -- MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 


Great Fun! 
Family Rates! 


Exhilarating family 

fun at carefree fam- 
ily rates (no charge for chil- 
dren under 12 in same room 
with parents). There is no 
place like Galveston Island for 
a wonderful holiday. Hotels 
Buccaneer and Galvez will see 
to it that you see the sights, 
catch the fish, and have the 
most unforgettable time of 


Write for folder, P. O. Box 59, Galveston, Texas 


KID CROP FOR SALE 


My entire kid crop of 1959 (Yearlings) Nannies 
and Billies are ready for sale now. All animals are 
of extra quality and size. See these at my ranch 
one mile south of Roosevelt on Highway 290. 
COME, SEE ANYWAY! 


Reasonably priced. 


JOE M. GARDNER 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
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On The Beach/Pools/Superb Food/Air Conditioned/Radio-TV 
Woops! eens 6 
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Consult us about your needs. 


K leberg 
ing Ranch 

Medio 
Blue Panic 


Buffel Sideoats 


FOSTER -RAMBIE 
GRASSEED PRODUCERS 


We will be pleased to quote 
prices on High Quality Seed at Farmer - Rancher Prices. 


DAVE FOSTER 
Box 14246 


JOHN E. RAMBIE 
326 N. Second St. 
Uvalde, Texas 
Phone BR-84269 


San Antonio, Texas 


Phone WA-25877 


5 


In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 


WOLF PROOF FENCING 
1035 - 12 - ga., per $196.89 


GALy. SMOOTH WIRE 


TWISTED CABLE — 80 rod roll... 9.19 


BARB WIRE — 2 pt, 8.69 
LIFETIME STEEL GATES — 26.25 
35.95 


CAN’TSAG GATES — 12 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 15.75 
4 tt, 5 boards, unpainted 16.50 
ig ft., ‘5 boards, unpainted 17,25 


LUMBER: 
2 x 4 Fir, Good Straight, per linear foot...............cc000 434¢ 
2 x 6 Fir, Good Straight...... c 


Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 


CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each 49c 
RED BARN PAINT — per gal.......ccccssssecssesssecsneeee 2.95 


FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 
VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO SONORA 
Phone 4143 Phone 22681 


Ask About Cameron’s “Easy to Own” Home Plan 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 
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NETHERY AND TOP ORR BUCK 
M. J. Nethery, Junction, paid $390 for this beautifully fleeced 
Orr buck at the sale at Rocksprings. 


Orr Son Sale 
Top $390 


W. S. ORR and Son of Rocksprings 
sold 271 Angora goats at their sale 
there July 16 for a total of $14,377. 
Forty-one bucks averaged $155 per 
head, and 231 one- to two-year-old 


Mrs. Anne W. Krausse and top- 
selling Orr doe. 


does sold for an average of $34.50 
per head. Thirty-four old does sold for 
$28.44 average. Officials of the sale 
said they were pleased with the prices. 

M. J. Nethery and Sons of Junction 
paid the top price of $390 for a buck. 
Mrs. Anne W. Krausse of the Copper 
Hill Farm, Fredericksburg, paid top 
price of $95 for a doe. 

Wardlaw Brothers of Del Rio were 
top buyers in the buck sale, purchas- 
ing eight bucks for $1,165. Other top 
buyers in the buck sale included John 
Powell of Ozona, Henry Speck of El- 
dorado, and Dan Eckert of Mason, 
who paid $350, $310, and $300, re- 
spectively for registered bucks. 

Jess Hankins was top buyer for An- 
gora does, buying 55 head for $1,834. 


JIM ESPY HAS TOP 


STALLION AT BLANCO 


JIM ESPY of Fort Davis showed the 
champion stallion, Dandy Day, at the 
recent Blanco Quarter Horse Show. 
J. O. Hankins of Rocksprings had the 
reserve champion stallion, Joe Hank. 

Champion mare of the show was 
Katy Taylor, owned by Paul Jessie of 
La Pryor, arid Primo Stables of Vic- 
toria showed the reserve champion 
mare, Poco Bow Tie. 

Barbara Green of Blanco on Hoey’s 
Drifter won the senior children’s class, 
and Willie Grimes of San Saba won 
the junior children’s class riding Bill’s 
Big Lady. 
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For Aucust, 1960 


A Million Dollars Worth of 
Good to the Association 


GIB SANDEFER, a prominent West 
Texan from Maryneal and now living 
in Washington, D. C., had many nice 
things to say about the Barbecue - 
Roundup given for Texans in the cap- 
itol city on June 5 by the Texas State 
Society and the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. 

Mr. Sandefer stated that he had 
“been in Washington 14 years — 
Press Club parties, barbecues, etc., 
but in my book — and the top people 
in Washington agree — Texas State 
Society, in cooperation with the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
put on the finest barbecue - roundup 
ever on June 5. It was, without a 
doubt, the greatest thing to happen 
here in a long time.” He continued by 
saying that, “the affair did the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association a 
million dollars worth of good.” 

In describing the event, Mr. Sande- 


SHEARING RECORD 


fer stated, “We had congressmen and 
senators in Levis and boots. Holland 
Spurclips were all over the pasture. 
Best barbecue in Washington put on 
by Woody Woodward, who came all 
the way up here from Spur just to do 
the barbecue.” 


Sandefer, who is, and has been for 
years, identified with military bands 
in Washington, was formerly manager 
of the famous Hardin-Simmons Cow- 


boy Band of Abilene. 


He said in his opinion, “— if any 
member of the board of directors, or 
just any member of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, doesn’t 
appreciate what the Mickey Stephens, 
the R. O. Sheffields, Tom Wallace, 
and Miss Wool (Day Padgitt) did for 
them, they need to go to a good old 
Baptist revival and get a little re- 
ligion!” 


« 


The spring-concluded ram progeny test conducted by the Ranch 
Experiment Station at Sonora brought to light several records 
in the 12-year-old study. A ram, shown above, owned by Leo 
and Rod Richardson, Iraan, (Rod holding) sheared a test record 
of 14.8 pounds of clean wool on a 12-months basis. The highest 
daily weight gain was .74 pounds by a ram owned by Miles 
Pierce of Alpine. 


COL. EARLR. SMITH | 
AUCTIONEER 


6824 Shady Oak Drive 
WACO, TEXAS 


Horfon,, Yaggy’ 
| & Kenley 


Phone Plaza 4-2886 


| REAL ESTATE LOANS 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 


Continental Fidelity Bldg. 
| Phone 6727 
‘ 


EXTRA FINE POWDER 


Plencthiazine Drench 


Special -- Regular 


For Dealers and Warehouses 
At Wholesale Prices 


GUARANTEED CORRECT WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED CORRECT FORMULA 


No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product 
as Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as 
good or better price. Call us. 


EXPERIMENT STATION SOREMOUTH VACCINE 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 


End of North Van Buren San Angelo, Texas 
Come To See Us — No Parking Problem 


LAMB MARKING AND SHEARING FLUID 
Our lamb marking and shearing fluids is made for fresh cuts. 
First — A good blood stopper: Second — A good healer: 
Third — A good repellent. You need it at lamb marking and 
shearing time. 
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Take Advantage Of The 
Increase In Dollars Per 
Acre Net Income Produced 
By Better Sheep 


RAMBOUILLETS 


produce MORE pounds of better quality lambs— 
MORE POUNDS of better quality wool— 


MORE NET INCOME! 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders — attend the sales 
or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders. 


Sheep Breeders Assn. 
2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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Best QUALITY 


FILM 


DEVELOPING 


COLOR AND 
BLACK AND WHITE 


ENJOYED 
July 3, 1960 


I ENJOYED your June copy very 
much. There are so many wonderful 
things in Texas. Must be a great 
state. I would love to visit there. 

C. P. Hoer, Route 1, 


These ladies give of their time and 
talents without any thoughts of glory 
for themselves. Few people give much 
thought to their thankless job, but it 
is one of the most important tasks of 
the event. “The dressers,” as they are 
called, are real “Angels in Disguise,” 
for it is they who are behind the 
scenes all the time and timing the 
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- | time to give credit to a group of faithe H. R. Wardlaw, Mrs. Jock March, 

e GU ARANTEED | i CLlerd ful and hard working ladies who Mrs. Frank Tillman, Mrs. Jack Tay- 
; | vee helped to make the pageant a success. lor, Mrs. Jack Drake, Mrs. Pascal 


Drake, Mrs. Jack Allison, Mrs. Tom- 
asine Grissom, and Miss Carolyn Car- 
gile, all of San Angelo; and Mrs. R. R. 
Walston and Miss Kay Mears of Me- 
nard. 
Mrs. T. A. Kincaid 
Publicity Chairman 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat 


Martinsburg, Missouri 


CREDIT TO FAITHFUL 


Raisers’ Association 


BUYS AUCTION 


lovely contestants. 


The Auxiliary wishes to thank our 
Wardrobe Chairman, Mrs. George 


8 Exposure Kodacolor 
Developed and 


: ee $2.50 IN MISS WOOL WORK Taylor of San Angelo, and her hard- COMPANY 

e 12 Exposure Kodacolor SINCE THE National Miss Wool working helpers for a job well done. 

en Developed and Show is still open for discussion from Committee members are: Mrs. George IT MAY interest you to know that we 
_ I sesescrnsonal $3.50 many angles, this is an upportune Taylor, chairman, San Angelo; Mrs. have bought the Franklin Livestock 


8 MM KODACHROME 
PROCESSING $1.25 


BLACK AND WHITE 


8 Exposure Rolls 
Developed and 

50c 
= 12 Exposure Rolls 
7 Developed and 


Send For FREE Mailers 
And Complete Price List 


RANGE 
: PHOTO SERVICE 


P. O. BOX 1181 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


THE ALL AMERICAN 


WHEN THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORES 


ARRIVED IN THE ARGENTINE. INTHE I500'S THEY 

FOUND THE NATIVES WERE USING LLAMAS AS BEASTS 

OF BURDEN AND ALPACAS FOR FOOD AND WOOL. 


W 


A COMMON PRACTICE 


| | COLONIAL AMERICA WAS TO 
BUILD SMOKE CLOSETS 
INTO HOUSE. 
THESE CLOSETS, CONNECTED 
WITH THE GREAT CHIMNEY 
AND USUALLY ON THE 
SECOND FLOOR, CAUGHT 
ESCAPING SMOKE FROM 
THE HEARTH, WHERE IT 
CIRCULATED AROUND “THE 
MEATS THAT HUNG FROM 
|RON HOOKS AND RODS. 


EMRIN AS 1273 Laws 
WERE ENACTED IN 
SPAIN TO PREVENT 
INFERIOR SHEEP 
FROM MIXING WITH 
THE MERINO BREED, 


Do you want: 
Large, Attractive Sheep? 
Open Face Sheep? | 

. Good Herding Sheep? 

Good Lambing Sheep? 


Heavy Shearing Sheep? | 

IF THE ANSWER IS YES— 
THEN YOU WANT COLUMBIAS j 

COLUMBIA SHEEP he WAGES SW INEHERD 

OF AMERICA NIGHTS’ MANURE AT MID-WINTER, ONE LAMB FROM iL 
THE NEAR'S INCREASE, THE FLEECE of ONE BELWETHER, at 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary’ | THE MILK OF HIS FLOCK FOR SEVEN NIGHTS AFTER “E7710” A 

Fort Collins, Colorado THE EQUINOX——AND"A BOWL OF WHEN ALL SUMMER. Wy) | 


at 
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For Aucust, 1960 


Auction. Ralph Powell of Midland 
and I are operating this sale at Frank- 
lin, Texas. It is in Robertson County, 
which ranks second in cattle popula- 
tion in Texas and is also the largest 
watermelon shipping center in the 
world. Also, it is interesting to note 
that 60 percent of the cattle in Texas 
are east of the Brazos River. We have 
been having good sales and are quite 
pleased with everything. 

Ralph Powell feeds cattle and op- 
erates ranches at Brady and Artesia, 
New Mexico. 

Until recently I have been a repre- 
sentative of the San Antonio Livestock 
Commission Company. I am still op- 
erating my ranches in the Utopia area. 
So, I am still in the sheep and goat 
business and plan to keep some. 

Come to see us and we'll cut a 
watermelon. 

Frank Weed, Jr. 
Franklin, Texas 


CALLED A FRIEND! 


I CALL you a friend for publishing 
such a fine editorial, “Your Freedom,” 
in the current July issue. More editors 
like you and more warning editorials 


like “Your Freedom” should be a 
monthly feature. 
Your “Dope Sheet” on page 50 


shows how far we have lost repre- 
sentative government and constitu- 
tional government. Likewise, the tax 
committee report on page two is fur- 
ther proof of why the socialist de- 
vised Income Tax Amendment should 
be repealed. 

Keep up the good work of warning 
our readers. 


Roy R. Brown 


Constitutional Party Candidate 
for Congress, 

10th Congressional District 
of Texas, 

Bertram, Texas 


ALERT! 


WE RECEIVED an inquiry on our 
wool jersey travel’n raincoat, prompted 
by the write-up you devoted to it in 
your recent issue on page 41. 


It just goes to reflect the alert 
readership you have, and we take this 
opportunity to thank you for such an 
effective feature. 

Eleanor Kairalla 

Woolknit Associates, Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., Suite 1503 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PLEASURE 


IT WAS with great pleasure that I re- 
ceived my first issue of your maga- 
zine. I found it most informative and 
interesting, and I feel that, placed in 
reception rooms of ASC offices, it is 
going to be educational to the many 
farmers who are not stockmen or 
members of your organization. 

All agriculture is faced with the 
same problem of higher costs, lower 
profits and over-production, but its in- 
terests are so diversified that if an 
answer is to be found, those interests 
must be correlated, so that the cotton 
farmer, the rancher, the dairyman, 
etc., clearly understand the issues and 
work as a team instead of separate 
segments, pulling in opposite direc- 
tions as they have done in the past. 

Ruth D. Minear, 
ASC Office Manager 
P. O. Box 602 

Fort Stockton, Texas 


INTERESTED IN GOATS 


I WILL read or listen to anyone who 
has something to say about goats. I 
have handled goats most of my life, 
traded in them and raised them. The 
bunch I have at present, I started with 
in 1939. I kept them culled out and 
bought Texas billies. They will shear 
10 pounds now, but when I started, 
they sheared 52 pounds per year. 

I never did learn all about goats, 
and I like to listen to all the news I 
can get. 

I shear up in April, and around the 
first of May, they kid. I place them 
on a grass patch, and around 10:00 
A.M. I go to picking up kids. I have 
some small pens where nothing can 
bother the boats, and by the next day 
at noon, I mark my nannies. Then 
each day I bring them in at night. 
I keep the kids in the pens for a short 
time; then I throw all of them to- 


gether. I still keep them under the 
roof ’till they are big enough to follow. 
I raise most of the kids. Once in a 
while I lose a goat; I can’t help it. 
I lot my goats at all times now. 

A long time ago I didn’t (pen my 
goats ). Wolves never bothered (them) 
till around 1945. Old wild dogs will 
hurt your goats, too. I lost goats in a 
lot of ways. I can generally handle 
the stomach worms. I doctor the goats 
about every 30 days when the weather 
is hot, and I keep the phenothiazine 
and salt before them most of the time. 


I take some Texas papers, and I 
talk to Texas fellows. I’ve been in Tex- 
as in the goat country, and I like it 
there. I'm as well pleased there as I 
used to be at Grandpaw’s as a kid. 
I plan on coming back to Texas. I 
will live in Arkansas. I am not a 
money man or a big shot. We have 
good country if we could kill the 


INMEMORIAM 


MRS. EMIL GRENWELGE 


MRS. EMIL GRENWELGE, 76, wife of a Valley 
Spring Community ranchman and a resident 
there for 69 years, died July 20 at her home. 
Mrs. Grenwelge was born in Austin County on 
August 28, 1883. 


Survivors include her husband; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Lilly Lang of Castell, Mrs. Anna 
Wegner of Brenham, and Mrs. Adala Stohn of 
Point; five sons, B. ‘M. Grenweige of Winters, 
Erwin Grenwelge of Cisco, Oskar Grenweige 
of Castell, Rudolph Grenweige of Scranton, 
Arkansas, and Alfred Grenwelge of Valley 
Springs; three sisters, Mrs. Harry Durst of 
Fredericksburg, Mrs. Adolph Schneider of Del 
Rio, and Mrs. Eugene Kramer of Fredericks- 
burg; four brothers, Herman Miiller of Llano, 
Herbert Miiller of Fredericksburg, and Rudol 
and Hugo Miiller of Eunice, New xico; 25 
grandchildren, and 13 great- -grandchildren. 


MRS. RALPH HARRIS 


MRS. RALPH HARRIS, 86, died at Shannon 
Memorial Hospital, San Angelo, July 25. She 
was the widow of the late Ralph Harris, a pio- 
neer cattleman, who died in San Angelo in 
1943. He was a member of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. Mrs. 
Harris was born in Alabama in 1874 and came 
with her parents to San Angelo in 1888. Sur- 
viving are a daughter, Mrs. Beverly St. George 
Tucker, San Angelo; a son, Ralph Harris, Jr., 
Uvalde, and seven grandchildren, Thomas, 
Michael and Ralph, |||, of Uvalde, James Scott 
of Austin, Mrs. Roy Wilcockson and Mrs. Scott 
Massarano, San Angelo, and Mrs. A. E. Black- 
burn, Houston. Mrs. Harris’ daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Weaver, was killed in San Angelo in 
on, when a bomb exploded when she started 
er Car. 


FRANK L. WALSTON 


FRANK L. WALSTON, 77, Menard fmty 
livestock man, died July 17 in the 

. Mr. Walston was born 
in Palestine, Texas. He had lived in 
Menard for about years. 

One of the early workers in the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission of Texas, now the Ani- 
mal Health Commission, Mr. Walston was as- 
sociated with the livestock industry for many 
years. 

Survivors include his wife; one daughter, 
Mrs. Melvin Swindali of Menard; four sons, 
Jack Walston of Menard, Woodrow Walston 
of Conroe, Joe Walston with the U. S. Air 
Force in Japan, and Gordon Walston of San 
Angelo; one sister, Mrs. Silas Welch of Liano; 
two brothers, Cecil W. Walston and Raymond 
Walston, both of Menard; 13 grandchildren, 

one great-grandchiid. 


WALTER LANE 


WALTER SCOTT LANE, 48, ranch foreman for 
the Zeb Decie ranch near Alpine, was fatally 
injured July 21 when the pickup truck in 
which he was riding overturned. Mr. Lane was 
born in Lampasas County. Surviving are his 
wife, three daughters, Rose, Ann and Doris 
Lane; one brother, Cari Lane of Roswell, N. M., 
and two sisters, Mrs. Velma McDonald, Lo- 
— and Mrs. Ethel Peterson, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 


HUGH HAMMOND BENNETT 


HUGH HAMMOND BENNETT, 79, renowned 
soil conservationist and first Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, died July 7 of anemia in 
Burlington, North Carolina. He was buried with 
full military honors at Arlington National Cem- 
etery on July 12. 


JAMES MONROE BAGGETT 


JAMES MONROE BAGGETT, 79, prominent 
Crockett County ranchman, died June 14 at 
his Ozona home. 

Born November 18, 1880, in Bell County, 
Mr. Baggett was a son of the late James Mon- 
roe Baggett of Durango, Mexico. His father 
was manager of an American-owned mining 
operation in Mexico. In 1899, Mr. Baggett 
moved to Crockett County, where he and his 
brother engaged in ranching on a 40-section 
ranch. In August, 1909, Mr. Baggett married 
Miss Lillie Boerner, daughter of t' late W. L. 
Boerner, in Ozona. The couple fi boat their 
Oth wedding anniversary last August. 

Mr. Baggett was retired from active ranch- 

ing. He was at one time a Crockett County 
commissioner, and he was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge. 
Survivors include his wife; three daughters, 
Mrs. Jerry Pace and Mrs. Hiram Brown, both 
of Austin, and Mrs. N. E. Smith of Lamar, 
Colorado; a son, James Baggett of Ozona; and 
a brother, Will R. Baggett of Ozona. 


SAM CAPPS 


SAM CAPPS, 84, old-time trail driver and Ma- 
son County ranchman, was found dead June 
23 in the smokehouse behind his home. He 
apparently died of natural causes. 

Born in 1876 in Bexar County, Mr. Capps 
was a veteran of a number of early-day cattle 
drives to Wyoming and Montana. He made his 
first drive at the age of 15. Mr. Capps’ em- 
ployers included J. W. White and Col. 
W. Littlefield of Mason County. 
work for a time for the Schreiner James 
River Ranch. 

Mr. Capps gradually built up his own ranch 
of 2,100 acres of deeded land while working 
for others. His ranch was always stocked with 
Hereford cattle. 

In 1900 he married Miss Minnie Brooks, and 
that same year he made his last trail drive. 

Survivors include his wife; two sons, Glen 
Capps of Mason and Damon Capps of Pon- 
totoc; one daughter, Miss Edna Capps of 
Mason; one brother, Johnnie Capps of Se- 
donia; and four grandchildren. 


J. LINDLY WOOD 


J. LINDLY WOOD, 68, inent Irion County 


ranchman, died June 10 in a San Angelo hos- 
pital, following an illness of several months 
duration. 


Born at Sherwood, Mr. Wood had lived for 
53 years on the same ranch. A graduate of 
Texas Christian University, he was a World 
War | veteran and a member of the American 
Legion. For a og Mr. Wood taught school in 
Fort Worth and San Angelo. At one time he 
was a part owner of the San Angelo Business 
College. For many years Mr. Wood served as 
election judge in Mertzon. He was a charter 
member of the Mertzon Lions Club, a member 
of the Mertzon school board, and active in 
other civic affairs. 

Survivors include one son, Roxford Wood of 
San Angelo; two sisters, Mrs. Amy Stevenson 
of Fort Stockton, and Mrs. Maud Branch of 
Big Lake; and three grandchildren. 


TOM PAYNE 


TOM PAYNE, 67, foreman of the White Hat 
Ranch near Sweetwater, was killed July 23 
when a je train hit his car at a grade 
crossing in Blackwell. Mr. Payne was born in 
Coffeyville in 1893. Surviving are his wife; 
three daughters, Mrs. W. L. Haynes, Albany: 
Mrs. Loraine Daniel and Mrs. Eddie Dawson, 
Abilene; two brothers, Geor Payne of Chico 
and Jésse Payne, Modesto, alifornia, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Lilly Rape, Texarkana, and Mrs. 
Annie Gregory, Marshall. 
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brush. About the only way to get rid 
of persimmon is to move off and leave 
Warren Johnson 
Route 1 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


CONSTRUCTION LIMITS 
HOUSTON SHOW 


THE 1961 HOUSTON Fat Stock 
Show will be considerably smaller 
than in past years. Due to major 
highway construction and overpass 
work around the Coliseum, making a 
shortage of available showing area, it 
was necessary to cut out some parts of 
the program completely and to limit 
others. Next year there will be no 
goat, swine, poultry, or rabbit shows. 
Open class lambs will also be discon- 
tinued and the junior lamb show will 
be limited to 300 to 350 head. 


W. A. (BILL) ELMS 


W. A. (BILL) ELMS, 68, well 


known Mills 
County ranchman and breeder of fine Angora 
goats, died May 31 in a Temple hospital. 


Born December 8, 1891, in Edwards age 
he was the son of the late Hatton Elms and 
Polly Thompson Elms. His mother, 99, is living 
in Hondo. Mr. Elms married Miss Althia Estel- 
la Hext on June 22, 1913, at Leakey. in 1953, 
the couple moved from Marfa to Mullin. Mr. 
Elms was a member of the Masonic Lodge and 
Church of Christ in Leakey. 

Survivors include his wife, of Mullin; one 
daughter, Mrs. Wilma Robinson of Amarillo; 
four sons, Estele Elms of Seminole, Neal Elms 
of Lompac, California, Hal Elms of Eunice, 
New Mexico, and L. W. Elms of Marfa; his 
mother, Mrs. P. M. Elms of Hondo: five sisters, 
Mrs. Tracy Lewis of Dallas, Mrs. Ella Gevea of 
Hondo, Mrs. Callie Bonine of Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, Mrs. Bertha Marsh of Uvalde, and Mrs. 
Eula Crooms of California; one brother, J. M. 
Elms of Lordsburg, New Mexico; and 16 
grandchildren. 


MRS. J. E. SOCKWELL 
MRS. J. E. SOCKWELL, 93, widow of a pioneer 


pon he County ranchman and one of Eden’s 
early-day citizens, died June 21 in Brady 


Hospital. 
Born March 5, 1867, in Smithville, Tennes- 
see, Mrs. Sockwell came to Collin County, 


Texas, with her family in 1869. Seven years 


later they moved to Brown Coat, In 1888 
she married Joseph Sockwell, they moved 
to Concho County in 1914. ‘whey aon promi- 


nently known ranch le in Concho County. 
Mr. Sockwell died in 1920. 
Survivors include two Mrs. Suey 


Taliaferro and E 
Eden; one son of 14 


grandchildren; is areat- grandchildren, and six 
great- great-grandchil dren. 


MRS. P. T. ROBISON 


MRS. P. T. ROBISON, 74, wife of a Crockett 
County ranchman and a resident of the 
county for 67 years, died July 20 in the Ozona 
hospital. The former Pearle Miller was born 
May 1|1, 1886, and she came to Ozona with 
her parents in 1893. 
Survivors include her husband; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. C. O. Walker and Mrs. Fred H 
py both of Ozona; one son, Miller Robison 
Marfa; two brothers, Rob and Roy Miller, 
of Ozona; and eight grandchildren. 
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CHAMPION “C’’ TYPE AND CHAMPION “B” TYPE 
BUCKS, SAN ANTONIO LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 
FEBRUARY, 1960 


OFFERING LARGE, THRIFTY 
YEARLING BUCKS AND YEARLING DOES 
AT RANCH AND MAJOR SALES 


Vera A. Burrows 
REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 


TWO MILES WEST OF BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
PHONE MA 2-3459 


The 


Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


STOCKMEN WHO might have 
looked for fall calf contracts to pick 
up in July were disappointed. Buyers 
were still holding firm against making 
long-range contracts. Only here and 
there were there reports of deals made 
for fall delivery. Most sales were made 
for immediate delivery—“yesterday” 
if possible. 

Compared to last year’s contract 
levels, the prices may not have seemed 
especially high to the ranchmen. In 
general, good heifer calves in the 
country were selling at 23 to 25 cents, 
steer calves 26 to an occasional 28, 
the latter usually on top-quality blacks. 
One string of premium Angus calves 
near San Angelo went out for 252 
cents on heifers, 282 cents on steers, 
a price seemingly unmatched in this 
area. 

Although Midwestern feeders con- 
tinued to talk pessimistically, ranch- 
men could take comfort in the fact 
that calf prices held steady through 
the summer. And scume local market 
observers were saying they expected 
them to continue so through the fall, 
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so long as calf weights held down the 
way they had started. 


Best news for buyers—and not so 
good for ranchmen—was that West 
Texas calves have been weighing 
somewhat lighter than they did last 
year. Most strings delivered so far 
have weighed well under the 500- 
pound limit which many buyers have 
set. Some top strings which always 
fetch premium prices have barely 
reached 400 pounds. One of the most 
sought-after bunches of Angus calves 
in West Texas averaged 407 pounds 
straight across. 


Big percentage of Hill Country 
calves were gone. Most of those still 
left were in the smaller strings in Ma- 
son, San Saba, Llano and McCulloch 
Counties. There the steer calves have 
sold mostly at 26 and 27 cents a 
pound, heifers in proportion. Sales 
have usually been for delivery in less 
than a week from date of agreement. 
In more than one case, the calves were 
delivered the very day the buyer 
agreed to take them. 


As one local observer explained it 
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after a trip to the Midwestern area, 
there is a strong feeling in the Mid- 
west that the fat market may break 
this fall. Feeders hope to get rid of a 
lot of cattle before it comes, and there- 
fore they are willing to take replace- 
ments right now. On the other hand, 
they are not willing to gamble on long- 
range buying at prices they fear may 
not look good this fall. 

It is customary for the Midwest to 
be pessimistic when it comes time to 
buy West Texas calves, any year. But 
this year the feeling seems to be deeply 
rooted and genuine. 

One contract in New Mexico re- 
flected this gloomy feeling. There a 
string of 2,000 good mixed Hereford 
calves was contracted for October de- 
livery at 24 cents a pound, straight 
across. This price is plainly less than 
has been current for immediate de- 
livery in West Texas. 

A Denver feeder and livestock buy- 
er, Ralph Johnson, said in San An- 
gelo that feeders believed their light- 
weight cattle would hold their own, 
but their heavier cattle are a “drag.” 
He said feeders were buying cattle at 
24 to 26 cents that compare with 
those they bought last year for 32 to 
35 cents. 

Midwestern bankers and_ tight 
money were said to be a strong factor 
in reluctance to buy cattle now. 

A possible extra ray of sunshine is 
the rains that have fallen in the Texas 
Panhandle. That area is a dependable 
market for lightweight cattle when 
wheat grazing is good, and it shows 
signs of being good this fall. Thus it 
could be that when the vast majority 
of Midwestern feeders get ready to 
take cattle this fall, they will find 
themselves competing not only with 
each other but also with the Panhan- 
dle wheat interests. This is, admit- 
tedly, no cinch. But West Texas 
ranchmen customarily look for the 
silver lining—they have to, or they 
couldn’t stay—and they are grasping 
at this hope. 

Country trading in breeding cattle 
has not been very brisk. Having kept 
their heifer calves the last two or 
three years, a great many West Texas 
ranchmen are almost restocked, or 
expect to be soon by keeping their own 
heifers. They're not in the market as 
they were the first year or two after 
the rains came. On local markets late- 
ly, cows and calves have not often 
gone much above the $200 per pair 
mark. 

One of the best Angus cow herds 
in West Texas was that of the Arthur 
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Henderson Estate near Vancourt. The 
estate recently sold the whole herd of 
more than 300 head to Hamilton Scott 
of Big Lake at $250 for pairs and 
$200 for dry cows. The late Arthur 
Henderson had taken great care to use 
the best bulls and build the best com- 
mercial cow herd he could. 

Following is a typical San Angelo 
cattle market report in late July: Fat 
bulls, $18 to $19.50 cwt., medium 
$16 to $18; fat calves and yearlings, 
$22 to $25, medium $19 to $22, 
plain $14 to $19; fat cows, $14 to 
$16.50, canners and cutters $10 to 


$14; good stocker steers, $24 to $28, 
plain $16 to $24; good stocker heif- 
ers, $22 to $24, plain $16 to $22; 
stocker cows, $14 to $16; cows and 
calves, $140 to $195 per pair. 

It is worth noting that although the 
fat cattle market in the East slipped 
some through July, local markets held 
about steady. Reason was that local 
packer demand was sufficient to take 
up all the fat cattle that were offered 
here. 

Some typical country cattle sales 
included. 

Matthews & Brittingham of Albany, 
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100 steer yearlings to a Polo, IIl., 
buyer at 2512 cents a pound, weight 
674 pounds. 

Matthews Ranch Company of Al- 
bany, 550 steer yearlings for Septem- 
ber delivery to Illinois buyer at 25 
cents, expected weight 900 pounds. 

Gaylord Hankins and James Ruda- 
sill of Rocksprings and D. C. Royster 
of Eldorado, a load and a trailer of 
mixed Angus calves to Joe Lemley of 
San Angelo, 24 and 27 cents, weights 
410 and 435 pounds. 

Bill Martin of San Angelo, repre- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Wool Growers’ 
Promotion IS 
Making Progress! 


Yes, growers, our efforts are getting results. 
Now, Buick, Chrysler, Cadillac, Lincoln, and 
Chevrolet are using wool. This is a real vic- 
tory, for very little wool was used in any 
car at the start of this program. Keep up 
the good work and ask your dealer for wool 
upholstery in your automobile! It strength- 
ens demand, helps wool price. 


RANCHMEN, KEEP TELLING YOUR DEALER 
THAT YOU WANT WOOL IN YOUR CAR! 


The work that you ranchmen have been 
doing, plus the work of the Wool Bureau 
and associated organizations, is the reason 
that wool is going back to us as automobile 
upholstery. 


' Do Your Share! 
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The Cattle Situation 


(Continued from page 61) 


senting Texas Livestock Marketing 
Association, bought 100 Hereford 
calves at San Saba for September 1 to 
10 delivery at 24 and 26 cents, ex- 
pected weight 400 to 425 pounds. 


Hubert Chance of Abilene bought 
two loads of Angus calves for imme- 
diate delivery from Luther Smith of 
Brady at 25 and 27 cents, expected 
weight 400 pounds. 


E. D. Webster & Sons of San An- 
gelo sold 700 two-year-old cattle at 
Emporia, Kan., for September deliv- 
ery at 21% cents a pound. These are 
both Hereford and Angus, medium to 
good quality, expected to weigh 900 
pounds. 


L. M. Stephens of Lometa, presi- 
dent of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, sold 200 Angus calves 
to Texas Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, part for July delivery at 25 and 
28 cents, part for October at 25 and 
4 


* * 


Most people thought when the good 
rains finally began hitting West Tex- 
as in early July, the sheep market 
would pick up and shake off its leth- 
argy. It didn’t. If anything, it got 
worse. 


Late in July, stocker and feeder 
lambs were selling mostly around 14 
cents a pound, occasionally to 15 
cents, and hard for a feeder to justify 
at much more than 13 cents. Ranch- 
men were resisting offers at less than 
14. The rains, falling almost every- 
where in the western part of the state, 
made it easier for them to resist. Pas- 
tures had been burning badly, and it 
looked as if a considerable movement 
of distress sheep could be expected 
very shortly. Now, with grass green- 
ing up again, it appears likely that 
ranchmen will be able to wait until 
normal delivery time. 


Whether lamb prices will pick up 
by then is hard to say. Present fat 
market does not justify higher prices 
from the feeder’s standpoint. Even on 
paper it is hard to figure a profit in 
a 14-cent feeder lamb, fed until ready 
to kill at 17 cents. 


Average fat lambs in West Texas 
in July weren't even bringing 17. 
Most were going at 16 to 161% cents, 
with only the extra-good lambs hitting 
17. Price was about the same whether 
the lambs were milk-fat or fed. 


Old-crop fat lambs had gone way 
down the scale, selling at about 12 to 
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13 cents. Very early in July, a major 
packer paid 15% cents for a string of 
old-crop mutton lambs fresh out of a 
San Angelo-area feedlot. But that train 
left very shortly afterward, and price 
skidded. 

A worrisome factor staring West 
Texas ranchmen in the face was that 
the Northwestern lambs had not be- 
gun to move yet, and it was said that 
buyers could get all they wanted of 
them for 16 cents, and probably low- 
er. West Texas lambs usually sell at 
two to three cents a pound less than 
Northwestern lambs. 


Breeding sheep movement was ex- 
tremely light during July. Most West 
Texas ranches were fairly well re- 
stocked and not shopping for any. The 
timely rains eliminated the likelihood 
of big distress runs, but they did not 
actually improve the market. 

A typical late-July auction report 
from San Angelo: Old bucks, $4 to 
$5.50 cwt.; old ewes, $4 to $5.50; 
aged muttons, $5 to $8; old-crop mut- 
ton lambs, $8 to $13; packer lambs, 
$15.10 to $17.25; heavy stocker 
lambs, $13 to $15; light stocker 
lambs, $13 to $15.25; yearling ewes, 
$10 to $14 per head; ewes and lambs, 
$10 to $14 per pair. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


IN TAXES 


A DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
economist recenlty reported that, “In 
1958, state and local governments 
levied $1.1 billion in taxes on farm 
real estate. This was almost double 
the amount levied 15 years earlier. 
An additional quarter of a billion dol- 
lars was levied on farm property, 
such as automobiles, farm machinery, 
and livestock. In recent years, taxes 
on farm property have been rising at 
an average rate of more than five per- 
cent annually.” 

Add to this the vast amount col- 
lected in Federal Income Taxes and 
various other taxes, and it becomes 
evident how great the tax burden is 
today on the farmer. 

“Tax to death—Keep alive by sub- 
sidy” seems to be the screwy un- 
American type of thinking dominat- 
ing too many of the pseudo-leaders of 
this country. 

How much subsidy? Farm aid this 
year is estimated at $5,400,000,000. 

It must be remembered that the 
amount of taxes—any taxes—collect- 
ed and any dole—subsidy or social se- 
curity payment of any kind—is trim- 
med most substantially by the hordes 
of government employees who must 
be paid! (A 7% percent pay increase 
was just passed by Congress. ) 
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By Werner Von Berger 
Herbert Mauersberger 

AN INTRODUCTION TO VETERINARY 

PHARMACOLOGY 
By Frank Alexander, Ph.D., D.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
A new book which is used’ as a reader in 
Veterinary ag in the University 
of Edinburgh, England 

7.50 
By Leonard A. Maynard 

ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE 

CONTROL 


TR 

By R. R. Dykstra, Dean of the School of 

Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College 

8 E. Ensminger, Chairman, Animal 

Husband: Department, Washington 

State College 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE 
PRODUCTION 


By Juergenson 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING............... 4.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM 
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PRACTICES IN SHEEP 
By 
PRACTICES IN SOIL 
ARITHMETIC. IN iN. AGRICULTURE 2.40 
By T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake and 
A. W. Edson 
ROBERT BAKEWELL, PIONEER 
B Cecil Pawson. The life and work 
of th the first scientific livestock breeders. 
Written and published in England. Good. 


pert CATTLE ‘PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH...... 4.50 
B . Williams. Widely recommended. 

EVE YDAY FARM LAW: 
By Adams and Bedford 

ARG 2.00 

FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK wae 

FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK... 6.00 

FEED MIXER’S HANDBOOK... 6.00 
By Sherwood. Got the urge to mix your 
own? Try this book. 

By Morrison. Standard se a on the 
subject of feeds. invaluai 

FLAT TOP RANCH, THE STORY OFA 

GRASSLAND VENTUR 
Edited by B. W. Allred and J. C. Dykes. 
Excellent. 

GROUND WATER 
By E. W. Bennison. Its development, uses, 
and conservation. Excellent. 

R. with W. H. Pfander. 


INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL HUSBANDRY .. 
By Arthur L. Anderson, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry. jlowa State University. 


LAW AND THE F. 
By Jacob H. ee Professor of Law 
and Farm Law, University of Wisconsin. 

LS Seiden. Quite popular. 

LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK.................... 5.00 
Especially for the student. 

MODERN BREEDS | 8.50 

MOBERN DOG ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA 10.00 


Revised by Hadleigh Marsh, D.V.M 

The latest thing on sheep diseases. 

Excellent. 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT............ 5.00 

L. Donahue, Chairman, Department 

‘onomy University of New Hampshire 

PLANNING FARM 6.50 

Wooley, of Agricultural 

Engine ering, University of Missouri. 
POPULAR MECHANICS FARM MANUAL 
PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT............ 5.00 

By B. W. Allred. The best grass book 

published in the Southwest. OUT OF 
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Collins. i “MacMillan 
WESTERN HORSE 
SCHOOLING "OF THE TERN HORSE, THE... 4.95 
By John Richard Young. Good. 
SELECTING, AND SHOWING 
FITTING, AND SHOWING 148 
SELECTING, FITTING, AND SHOWING 140 
. 4.00 
By Horlacher and Hammonds. Good. 
B E. Pearse. Ranching with an 
Remtralian touch. Full of ideas. 
4.96 


John McKinney, “Associate Editor of 
The Progressive Farmer. New and excel- 
lent. On just about encediies: on sheep. 
SHEEP DOGS, THEIR B 
MAINTENANCE, AND TRAINING 5.50 
By R. B. Kelley, D.V.S. An old standby. 
Out of print Excellent. 
E. er. A valuable book for 
‘ockman’s library. 
“PRODUCT 10N 
By Ronald V. Diggins and Clarence E. 
Bundy. Latest information on the produc- 
tion and marketing of sheep. 
By Professor Kammlade. Standard. 


This Hartley, New Zealand. 

is is He Practical book on the training 
Soe of sheep dogs. 


Excellent. 
SOIL FERTILITY AND ANIMAL HEALTH............ 4.00 


By William A. Albrecht. New and good. 
SOUTHWEST GA GARDENING 
Rosalie Doolittle in collaboration with 
Harriet Tiedebohi. Revised Edition. A 
book written in simple language for the 
overes novice residing in the South. 
STOCKMAN’S. HANDBOOK, 
By M. E. Ensminger. Excellent. 
WELDING HELPS FOR FARMERS.................. 
wee A. Gorman 
A new book printed in England. Contains 
up-to-date information on sheep numbers, 
production, and many other 
important aspects of industry. Well 
illustrated with photos and graphs. 


SELECTED AMERICANA 
Biography and Autobiography 


ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON............. 
By William M. Walton 

CHARLES preeminent Cowman and 


CYNTHIA ANN PARKER 

By New and 

oes HOLLIDAY : 

By John M. interesting 
account of the life of a Ol 
West character. 

FOREST McNEIR OF TEXAS... 
By Forest W. McNeir. The entertaining 
autobiography of a prominent Texan. 

| 
By George W. Coe. 
oa West as seen by this pal of Billy the 


Good. 
FRONTIER WORLD OF DOC HOLLIDAY... 
8 Pat Jahns. Another author's version 
s exciting life. You'll like this. 
y Fr arvey Harrington. istory o 
Isaac Charles Parker. Good. 


By W. “Ing ram and Jane Pattie. The 
biogr ny of Ral Clayburn Fulcher or 
. asbo,”” one of the greatest rodeo clowns 
all time. Excellent. 
JEFF MILTON, A GOOD MAN WITH A GUN 
By J. Evetts Haley 
Oy Stanley Vestal. Biography of the 
avy Crockett of our Great Northwest.” 


ordyke 
SHANGHAi Pi ‘Pierce, A FAIR LIKENESS... 
y 

TRUE STORY OF BILLY THE KID, THE,...... 

A Tale of the Lincoln County War. 
By William Lee Hamlin. 
latest work on the famous outlaw. 

WITH HIS PISTOL IN HIS HAND rl 
By Americo Paredes. A Mexican ranch- 
hand becomes a legend. Vividly told 
story of Gregorio Cortez Lira. Well writ- 
ten and interesting 

be yy BROTHERS, THE 

C. Appler. 
= the infamous brothers. 


Adventure, History, and Indians 
By a Ransleben. A history of 


Com 

AMERICAN Cc cowsoy, THE MY sin AND 
By Frantz and Choate. Good. 

AMERICAN FIREARMS MAKERS 


Brand new. The 


. 3.50 


One of the best books _ 


6.00 


. 3.50 
5.02 


By A. Merwyn Carey. The most complete ua 


encyclopedia of pment firearms makers 
in print today. 2100 entrie .s 


good book 
ARIZONA'S DARK’ AND BLOODY GROUND. 
y Earle R. Forrest. Another 9 
Bert BONANZA, THE; or, How to Get 
Rich on the Plains 5 
y Gen. James S. Brisbin, U. S. 
First published in 1882, this 
prove interesting and amusing 
Mark H. Brown and W. &. Felton 
raphs by L. A. Huffman, the 
k.” A fabulous 
in the 
= photos. xcellent. 
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BEST c oF THE AMERICAN COWBOY, THE... 
By Ramon F. Good. 

BIG” BEND COUNTRY, THE 


with 


By Virginia Duncan Madison. ‘Virginia ‘did 


a fine job. You'll like this. 
BILLY TOMBSTONE... 
By C. Sonnichsen. Very good. 
BONANZA TRAIL, TH 
By Muriel §. Wolle. About old ‘mining 
towns of the West. f 
BUFFALO HUNTERS, THE... 
By Mari Sandoz. Good. 


4.00 
5.00 


2.00 


7.50 


. 4.50 


OLM THE 


er. 
COMANCHES, THE 
B Wallace. and Hoebe 
DAY OF THE CATTLEMAN, 
By Ernes 
DIAMOND nthe The Saga 
By William Smith. 
Excellent reading. 
By D. C. Sanders. You'll enjoy 


Fi “YEARS ON T THE ‘OLD "FRONTIER 
OUTPOST ON THE TRINITY... 
FRIENDLY FEUDIN’ — 


as 
humorist has done it again! 
this little book. 
FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO ANTIETAM... 
By Edward J. Stackpole. Another great 
— — book from Stackpole. New and 


FROM "COLLEGE To cow 
eon V. Almirall. 

FRONTIER DAYS IN THE 
By Jennie Parks Ringgold 

FUR’ HUNTERS OF THE AR WEST, THE............ 
By Alexander vagy A fine book contain- 
ing both history and adventure. 

GREAT BUFFALO. 
By Wayne Gard. Brand new. A good book 


num one 
You'll enjoy 


est 
GREAT. RONTIER, THE. 


By Walter Prescott Webb. “Very good. 
By one of the finest Southwestern his- 
torians. 

HOW COME IT’S CALLED THAT?................... 
By Virginia Duncan Madison and Hallie 
Stillwell. How places and things in the 
Big Bend area of Texas acquired their 
names. Good reading and interesting. 

HUMOR THE AMERICAN THE... 
By Stan Hoag. New and good 


A top ho 
By eginald and Gladys “Laubin with 
Stanley Vestal. The construction and use 
f the Interesting. 
By Bob Cornett A good history. 
Lea. A nice two-vol- 
‘or your 
LAND OF. THE CONQUISTADORES, 
— We recommend 


LETTERS TEXAS SHEEP RANCH... 
Edited by Harry J. Brown. Sheep ranching 
in Texas in 1860's is exciting as de- 
scribed by a remarkable man, George W. 
Kendall, in letters to his New York riend, 
en Excellent. 


y D. F. Baber 

LOOK OF THE OLD WEST, THE 
By Foster and Harris. Interesting reading 
and well illustrated. 

By Ace Reid. A new book of Ace Reid’s 
hilarious western cartoons. Paperback 
edition, $1.00. 

By Charles C. Cumberland. Genesis under 
Madero. An interesting period of Mexican 
history. Good. 

NEW MEKICO’S ROYAL ROAD, Trade and 

Travel on the Chihuahua Trail 
L. Moorhead. An interestin 

about early 

oF st SHEEP AND 
By R. B. Robert: 

PIONEERING IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
By Frank S. Gray. About people you 
probably know. You won’t put it down. 

RIVERS RAN EAST, THE ‘ ie 
By Leonard Clark. They came back for 
extra copies for friend.” An exciting true 
adventure. 

SHORT CUT TO RED RIVER 
By Noel M. Loomis. An interesting new 
novel based on the history of the Santa 
Fe - Chihuahua Trails. 

SHEEP 
By Gilfillan. Good. 

SIX-GUN AND SILVER STAR te: 
By Glenn Shirley. This is good r eading. 

SMITH AND WESSON REVOLVERS, 

The Pioneer Single-A Models 
By John E. Parsons. New and good. 

TEN TEXAS FEUDS aid 
ae. Sonnichsen. Filled with many 
ne characters of Texas in the early 


new 


B 

TRI RNOMETRY, A Gallery of 
By Eugene Cunningham. Billy the 
Sam Bass, Wes Hardin, and all the rest a 
the badmen. Very good. 

WAY | HEARD IT, THE 
By Walter Fulcher. Edited ‘by Elton Miles. 
An oldtimer tells folk tales reflecting the 
we and pal — of the Big Bend of 
Texas. Excel 

WE POINTED THEM NORTH ; 
By Abbott and Smith. Recollections of 
a cowpuncher. 

WILLIAM BOLLAERT’S TEXAS 
Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and 
Ruth Lapham Butler. 
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Breeding 
Season 
of the 
Angora 
Goat 


By MELVIN CAMP 


THE ANGORA goat is seasonal in its 
breeding habits. The does come in 
heat during late summer to late win- 
ter and begin dropping kids during 
late winter and early spring. Most 
does are bred sometime after Septem- 
ber 1. The breeding period is usually 
ended by December 1. Most breeders 
keep the bucks out only long enough 
to insure that the does are bred and 
that the kidding period doesn’t last 
more than about one month. Most 
producers prefer to have their kids 
drop sometime after March 1, when 
there is less danger of losing kids due 
to unfavorable weather. There is us- 
ually more succulent feed growing 
then which insures a good milk sup- 
ply. Breeders who are prepared to 
take care of them often breed for early 
kids which come in late January and 
February. These early kids are usually 
the largest at weaning time and clip 
slightly more mohair than the later 
kids, at their first shearing. 


Gestation Period 


The gestation period is approxi- 
mately 148 days plus or minus 5 days. 
By keeping an accurate record of the 
time the bucks are placed with the 
does. you can determine the earliest 
the kids will begin dropping. A Sep- 
tember 1 mating should have the first 
kids born about January 21 to 26, an 
October 6 mating about March 2, and 
if breeding was delayed until Decem- 
ber 4, there would be kids born in 
May. Late kids are usually not desir- 
ed. The does’ milk supply is lowered 
due to hot weather, internal parasites 
affect the kids, and the kid has less 
value at weaning time when it is 
placed on the market. 

Length of day seems to be one of 
the main factors controlling the be- 
ginning and ending of the breeding 
season of Angora goats. . Does and 
bucks both become quiet sexually af- 
ter the day reaches its shortest period. 
Sexual activity doesn’t return until 
the day has reached its longest period 
and then begins shortening again. The 
sexual activity reaches its peak at 
about halfway between the longest 
day and the shortest day. Bucks may 
begin rutting in early June although 
does do not come in heat before about 


August 1 at the very earliest. Both 
bucks and does go through a sexual 
quietness between the period of be- 
ginning of winter, December 21, the 
shortest day, and the beginning of 
summer, June 21, the longest day. 
There are often does which come in 
heat as late as March producing kids 
in July and August. A few November 
births have been known. These are 
rare. 


A few breeders have attempted to 
induce an early heat period in Angora 
does through a simulated shorter day. 
They used a darkened shed excluding 
the daylight. The does were kept in 
it, letting them out late and putting 
them back early in the evening. Some 
success was had. 


Make Preparations for Breeding 
Season Early 


Having enough bucks of the proper 
quality is very important since the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
flock depends upon them. The gener- 
al practice is to use three bucks to 
each 100 does. An average well ma- 
tured Angora buck has the ability to 
serve from 60 to 100 does in a sea- 
son but you cannot depend upon this 
fact to insure you of a high percent 
kid crop for several reasons. (1) 
Does may separate in a pasture and 
not stay in a band. (2) Bucks may 
may serve the same doe more than 
once allowing others to go out of heat 
before he serves them. (3) More 
does may come into heat at the same 
time than a buck can cover. (4) 
The buck may become hesitant to 
serve does in heat when he gets tired 
because of too many coming in heat 
at the same time. The presence of 
other bucks will keep him active. 
Adequate bucks will insure a more 
uniform kid crop and shorten the kid- 
ding time. This means dollars saved 
in labor. 


SHeep & GoaT RAISER 


PROPER CONDITIONING ESSENTIAL 


Conditioning of bucks before breeding insures good fertility. 
It increases the number of does the buck may be able to serve 
in a season. Proper number and quality of bucks insures a large 
kid crop of better quality. Buck sales offer producers a chance 
to buy better quality bucks. The bucks must be shorn before 


breeding. 


Cull Does Prior to Breeding 

At the time of breeding a producer 
should be looking forward to the qual- 
ity and size of his kid crop. He should 
allow only good quality does to be 
bred, and should also make room to 
save more of his top quality doe kids 
from the current kid crop. 


Culling 


The does should be culled on qual- 
ity of fleece, soundness, body confor- 
mation and age. Does which fail to 
breed, abort prematurely, or lose their 
kid repeatedly before weaning time 
should be culled. Most culling is us- 
ually done just before shearing or at 
shearing time when the growth of the 
fleece is at its best. Culling at shear- 
ing time saves additional labor as well 
as flesh on the animals. 


Shearing 

Most shearing in the Southwest is 
done after July 15 and is completed 
by September 1. Early shearing is 
often done to keep the fleeces free of 
burrs from plants which mature in 
mid-summer and catch on the fleeces 
as a means of disseminaation. Early 
shearing is also done to avoid the pos- 
sibility of death losses due to chilling 
rains which may occur as early as 
mid-August. 


Weaning 

Kids may also be weaned at shear- 
ing time. After shearing, the does 
become more active, mending physi- 
cally and putting on flesh. Some of 


the does may come in heat earlier than 
expected. It is often a practice among 
commercial breeders to leave the 
bucks in with the does continuously 
from breeding season until the fall 
shearing. All bucks, including well- 
matured buck kids not castrated, 
should be separated from the does at 
shearing time. All kids not weaned at 
shearing time should be pulled off be- 
fore September 1, along with all 
wethers, cull does, and undersized 
yearling does. Many breeders do not 
breed any of their does until two years 
of age insuring a larger doe when she 
produces her first kid. The kids should 
be weaned early enough so that the 
doe will begin mending and her or- 
gans of reproduction will become ac- 
tive. 


Flush Does Prior to Breeding 


The selected does should be moved 
to a new pasture, preferably one that 
has been rested from all livestock dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 
Supplemental feed should be given to 
them. Some breeders prefer to use a 
feed high in carbohydrates such as 
yellow corn, while others prefer one 
high in protein such as 41 percent 
cottonseed pellets. My preference is 
the pellets since the protein content 
of most of our range forage is lower 
in the fall of the year. The corn and 
pellets are popular range feed since 
they can be thrown out on the ground 
to be picked up. The weak as well as 
the strong does will get their share. 
Cottonseed meal is also an excellent 
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supplement as well as ground alfalfa, 
but they must be fed in troughs. Most 
local feed houses have special mixes 
that are also very good. The does 
should be given enough supplement to 
cause them to start gaining flesh. 
About one-fourth to one-half pound 
per head each day is usually enough. 


Does Need Worming 


The does should be wormed prior 
to September 1 by giving either cap- 
sules or drench. The worming should 
be done early enough so there will be 
no iil effects which would prevent 
does breeding readily. A phenothia- 
zine-salt mixture should be placed be- 
fore the does on the range at all times 
as a follow-up measure. It is not a 
substitute for drenching, but will keep 
animals worm-free longer afterwards. 


Bucks Need Conditioning 
Before Breeding Season 

Whether you purchased new bucks 
prior to the breeding season or have 
your bucks on hand already they 
should be in condition. The services 
of many good bucks are often lost the 
first season after purchase because 
they are dumped onto a range without 
supplemental feeding. Most bucks are 
purchased at 16 to 18 months of age 
and have not fully developed even 
though they are of good size. A sud- 
den change from good pen feeding to 
range feeding is often too abrupt. 


Shearing 

Bucks purchased should be sheared 
as soon as possible after receiving 
them so that they will gain in weight 
and vigor prior to breeding. Many 
breeders shear their bucks in July and 
early August. 

Early shearing also helps the fertil- 
ity of the buck. It allows the testicles 
to be maintained at a lower tempera- 
ture in warm weather. The testicles 
produce sperm which fertilize the 
eggs produced by the ovaries of the 
female. For proper sperm production 
the testicles require a lower body tem- 
perature. The scrotum contains the 


testicles. The exposed portion of the 
scrotum and its tunica dartos muscle, 
a fibrous layer situated immediately 


beneath the skin of the scrotum, are 
the chief means of obtaining optimum 
temperature of the testicles. Increased 
warmth causes the muscle to relax, 
automatically widening the space be- 
tween the testicles and body; while a 
fall in temperature induces contrac- 
tion of the muscles. 

When the buck is in full fleece 
during warm weather the scrotum is 
extended to its maximum length and 
in many individuals it almost touches 
the ground. After shearing the mus- 
cles contract somewhat and the testi- 
cles are carried higher. When the 
weather gets colder the testicles are 
pulled up closer to the body for 
warmth. 


Fertility 

Often it is reported that certain 
bucks fail to settle the does at the 
start of the breeding season. This 
may be a temporary lowered fertility 
of the buck due to either hot weather 
or a change in nutrition going from 
a level of high nutrition to one lower. 
This is another reason for tapering a 
buck off after purchasing him. He 
soon adjusts to the range feeding and 
his fertility returns. 


If a buck is purchased later than 
September 1, it may be a good practice 
to shear him and leave a small strip of 
mohair along his backbone if he is to 
be turned out immediately. It is 
usually a good practice to let the buck 
have at least three weeks growth of 
mohair on him before turning on the 
range in early fall. 


Conditioning Ration 

To condition a buck he should be 
confined in a small pasture or pen 
where he can be fed a well balanced 
ration. Although there are perhaps 
other rations which are better, the one 
most commonly used is oats and alfal- 
fa hay, or oxts, alfalfa hay, and cot- 
tonseed meal. He should also be 
wormed. Since Angora bucks are 
prone to fight and often get abrasions 
about their head and especially at the 
base of their horns, constant watch 
should be made for screwworm infes- 
tations. As soon as blood is seen on 


Angora does show signs of coming in heat after midsummer. 
They go through a period of sexual inactivity from about Janu- 
ary | to August |. Bringing does in contact with the bucks a 
few days prior to breeding helps to get a larger number of does 
coming in heat when the bucks are placed with them. 


a buck’s head he should be treated as 


a preventive measure. 
Small Pastures Are Preferred 
For Breeding 


Small pastures are preferred to 
large ones for the breeding of Angora 


‘ goats, although good results are often 


had by breeding in large pastures. 
Small pastures enable the bucks to 
keep in closer contact with the does. 
Does may not come in heat more than 
two to three times in a_thirty-day 
period. Therefore, it is necessary for 
the buck to be close at hand to serve 
them at this time. Putting bells on 
some of the strong leader-type does 
will assist in keeping the flock to- 
gether. One bell to each thirty-five 
does is usually sufficient. It also en- 
ables the rancher to easily locate the 
animals in the pasture. 


When the bucks are placed with 
the does they may all be turned in 
together or they may be placed with 
separate groups. Due to the rutting 
odor given off by the buck at breeding 
time, the does will tend to group 
themselves naturally with the differ- 
ent bucks in the pasture. 


The Angora buck will immediately 
begin going from doe to doe after he 
has been placed with them. Some of 
them he may approach from the head 
and with a quick biting-like motion, 
a quick chopping of the lips, and by 
hitting the doe with a foreleg, he will 
select those in heat. Others he may 
approach from the rear, putting his 
head to one side of the rump and 
raising one foreleg, hitting the doe 
slightly and at the same time he will 
let out a series of very short and 
rapid bleats. If the doe is not in heat 
or isn’t approaching the heat period, 
she will jump and then stop, waiting 
for him to again repeat his leg slap- 
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stop, squat and urinate in front of 
him. If she is not in heat he will con- 
tinue on to other does and repeat the 
same procedure. When a doe is in 
heat, she will make a very rapid side- 
ward twitching motion with her tail 
which is kept up until she has been 
served. After the buck has found a 
doe in heat he may continue to tease 
her for five to ten minutes and even 
longer before she actually allows him 
to serve her. Some does exhibit a si- 
lent heat. They make no signs what- 
ever of being in heat except that they 
do not resist the advances of the buck. 
The scent from the vulva indicates to 
the buck that the doe is in heat and he 
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Stocker Angora Kid Sale 


Ranchers Commission Co. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 


All goats must be out of hair 30 days. 


For Information Write: 


CHAS. SCHWARTZ 


1960, 1:00 P.M. 


K. COWSERT 
TELEPHONE HI-62677 
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Breeding Season 
Of Angora Goat 


(Continued from page 65) 


goes ahead and serves her. Young 
bucks may serve the same doe more 
than one time but older bucks usually 
serve only once and then move on to 
others. While a buck is chasing and 
teasing one doe, other does will often 
follow him during the entire time. 
Often he may serve these does easily 
with very little teasing. Most flocks 
have a peak period when more does 
come into heat than at any other time. 
When this happens, a buck often may 
serve as many as twenty does within 
an hour. This usually happens the 
first part of October when there is a 
brisk chill in the air. 

When it is possible and practical, 
the yearling bucks being turned out 
for the first time should be placed in 
separate pastures with does than those 


Jourdanton, Texas 
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KILL BRUSH! 
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RANCHES WANTED! 
We have buyers for sizeable 
ranches in New Mexico and 
Texas. If you have a ranch for 
sale, let us have detailed de- 
scription, price, etc. Our years 
of experience in selling and 
financing farm and ranch prop- 
erties assure you of the best of 
service. 

GEO. G. MURRAY 


301 WEST COMMERCE 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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RANCHES 
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Fredericksburg, Texas 
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with older bucks. The older bucks 
will fight ‘the young bucks away, or 
the young bucks will insist on trying 
to serve the same does the older bucks 
serve rather than teasing up their own. 

The does and bucks should be fed 
supplemental feed during the entire 
breeding season in order to keep them 
in good condition. If practical, the 
bucks should be fed separate from the 
does in order for them to get more 
feed. At the feed grounds constant 
checks should be made to see that the 
bucks are in good condition. Often a 
buck may get in such poor condition 
that he is unable to cover a doe. He 
should then be taken out and fed a 
few days in a pen or replaced with 
another buck. 

Bucks should be removed from the 
does at the end of the designated 
breeding period so there will be no 
late kids born. Kids born in May and 
June in range flocks usually do not 
mature rapidly. When marketed they 
bring such low prices that they aren’t 
profitable. When retained in the flock 
they are slow to mature to breeding 
age. 

Follow-up feeding of the does one 
month prior to the birth of the first 
kids and during the kidding season is 
important. Supplemental feed will cut 
down the number of premature births 
and insure healthier kids dropped. 


Mechanical 
Brush Control 


(Continued from page 25) 


topped out at 80 pounds at 20%c. 
Neither the ewes nor the lambs had 
supplemental feed and there has not 
been a sheep fed on the ranch in the 
past three years. Further, because of 
improved range conditions, lambs 
come off early, thus avoiding addi- 
tional costs when keeping them into 
the summer—such as drenching and 
shearing eyes and legs. With these 
results, it isn’t hard to see that money 
formerly spent on feed has paid off 
far more in brush control. 

In summary, Skeete says, “After 
ten years of rather intensive study and 
use of brush control we have reached 
several conclusions. We know that less 
manpower is required to work the 
same area. We appreciate the roughed- 
up condition of the land as left by 
rootplows and tree stingers because 
this helps to trap and hold the rain- 
fall. We have learned that if you ex- 
pect to see any real results from brush 
control, you have to get after it, for 
little can be gained by clearing out 
only a few dense spots in a pasture. 
We have found that on sand-blasted 
areas, complete recovery cannot be ex- 
pected in one year. It didn’t get that 
way in one year and it probably won't 
recover in one year. Finally, results 
on our ranch prove that brush control 
is a better investment than buying 
more land because the increased pro- 
ductive capacity can be purchased 
cheaper than additional land.” 

How about.paying the Skeete and 
Sprague Ranch a visit! Nothing makes 
George Skeete happier than showing 
someone what brush is doing to this 
area and what he has done about it. 


Vertical Integration 


(Continued from page 45) 


Increasing numbers of textile mills 
are buying direct from ranchmen in 
the Northwestern States rather than 
through dealers. One large Western 
textile firm, after establishing its qual- 
ity needs, purchases approximately 85 
percent of its wool direct from grow- 
ers. No wool is bought on contract 
with the grower, but in some cases 
preshearing advances at the rate of 
$1.00 per fleece are made on clips 
of wool. This firm operates facilities 
for receiving, grading and scouring all 
its wool needs. In some cases, when 
wool is purchased on a core test, ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipts are issued 
to the producer. This firm processes 
all the wool it uses. The operations 
extend from the grease wool to fin- 
ished wearing apparel. 


Management Arrangements 
Now Used 

At present, no definite long-range 
management arrangements are in 
force in Texas lamb or wool produc- 
tion. Indications are that any man- 
agement arrangements in the near fu- 
ture will be in the form of contracts 
executed between packers and pro- 
ducers regarding delivery weight of 
range lambs. 

Management arrangements between 
processors and producers of wool are 
likely to expand in the future; par- 
ticularly for sorting, baling, trans- 
porting and scouring. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


If integration develops in lamb pro- 
duction, producers should be careful 
in entering into a contract with an 
integrator. Many packers may increase 
their direct buying of lambs and will 
offer contracts for the entire crop. 

When a producer is offered a con- 
tract for future delivery of lambs, the 
contract should be in writing and 
should state clearly the following: 

1. Date and conditions of delivery 

2. Prices per pound (contractors 
probably will offer two prices 
in any future contracts because 
of overweights ) 

3. Any cash advances (these 
should be large enough to re- 
more speculation) 

4. The percentage and the condi- 
tions governing unmerchantable 
lambs. 

5. Provisions for a disinterested 
person to act as arbitrator for 
settling any differences which 
might arise at delivery time 


With a definite trend toward a 
system for marketing wool on a de- 
scriptive basis, wool producers should 
know the following: 

1. The method of preparation of 

wool for market 

2. The grades which will be the 

most acceptable to mills 

3. Who shall do the grading and 

sorting and where 

4. Who shall pay for the grading 

and sorting 

5. The time of acceptance by the 

buyers 

6. What provisions shall be made 

for acceptance of below-grade 
and off-sort wools. 
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SWEATERS TODAY 
ARE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
SO VERSATILE. 
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THE GARLIGST SIBATERS 


KNITTED BY WOMEN 
BUT BY BASQUE SHEPHERDS 
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WHO ANITTED SWEATERS WHILE 
STANDING ON STILTS TO 
WATCH THE SHEEP, 


WERE NOT 
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WAS NAMED AFTER 
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WHO WORE 
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INTO BATTLE 
DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
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ooking Ahead 


By DR. GEORGE S. BENSON 
President, National Education Program 
Searcy, Arkansas 


THE FORCES demanding Federal 
“Aid” to education have been more 
active this year than ever before. A 
toe-in-the-door was achieved when 
Congress, under heavy pressure from 
a small organized group, passed the 
school construction aid bill two years 
ago, and soon thereafter the legisla- 
tion extending Federal aid to college 
students through a Federal lending 
agency. Now a considerable force 
within the educational establishment 
of the nation seeks Federal money to 
pay teachers’ salaries. 


The gradual federalizing of educa- 
tional financing is a dangerous busi- 
ness. No person can successfully dis- 
prove the fact that some degree of 
power-to-control goes with Federal 
“Aid” payments. This is entirely 
proper. The only real question is 
wkether we want the Federal govern- 
ment to gradually take over the opera- 
tion of our schools and ultimately dic- 
tate what is to be taught and by 
whom. 


An Educator Speaks 

At a recent Freedom Forum con- 
ducted by the National Education 
Program approximately 30 educators 
were conferees, representing school 
systems and colleges in twelve states. 
A few of them felt that Federal “Aid” 
to education is desirable. Most of 
them didn’t. One of these, Marvin E. 
Amerson, a high school principal from 
a Texas city, asked to be heard. He 
came forward to the lectern and said: 
“Tish to make the following state- 
ment on the advantages of Federal 
Aid to Schools: 

“1. It will eliminate money short- 
ages—federal money comes from an 
inexhaustible source. 

“2. It will eventually eliminate the 
need for irksome local taxes—all tax- 
ing power should be in the hands of 
experienced experts. 

“3. It will eventually eliminate the 
need for local tax elections—asking 
the people for more money is outmod- 
ed, too slow, cumbersome, risky, and 
no longer necessary. 


Bureau Operation 

“4. It will take the schools out of 
politics—this will allow schools to be 
operated on a sound, sensible basis as 
other government affairs are operated. 

“5. It will eventually put the 
schools into the hands of a bureau of 
experts—then everybody will learn his 
lesson well—well? 

“6. It will soon eliminate all the 
confusion as to what we want and 
need in our schools. 

“7. Under Federal management, 
surplus children can be stored or ship- 
ped overseas as Foreign Aid. 

“8. Under this system, teachers’ 
salaries can be doubled and superin- 
tendents’ can be tripled. 


Never a Shortage 
. “9. It will put spending into the 


hands of experienced experts who 
really know how. 

“10. Schools cannot be financed 
locally. 


“11. Only the Federal government 
can do unlimited deficit spending; it 
can print more money as_ needed, 
therefore, there is never a shortage. 

“12. Finally, it’s free! It won't 
cost us anything!” 

Of course, Mr. Amerson gave the 
above “advantages” in all good humor, 
and his remarks were well received. 
But everybody present knew that some 
of these “advantages”. are actually 
being put forward by people advocat- 
ing the financing and control of all 
education by the Federal government. 

Instead of the trend being toward 
further centralization of economic and 
political power, it should be in the 
other direction, toward local manage- 
ment and financing. Through central- 
ization of power we will lose our in- 
dividual freedom. That’s why our 
Founding Fathers so widely dispersed 
the powers in the functioning of our 
American way of life. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


Airline, Steamship and Rail 
All-Expense Reservations 
Travel information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE - BALDRIDGE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


523 West Beauregard 
Telephones — 5142 & 26871 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


GRASS SEED 


PASTURE GRASS SEED! 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK IN SOUTH TEXAS 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
P. O. Box 527 CA 6-5665 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 
| SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


TWO INDIAN war arrowheads, flint scalping 
knife, $2.00. Catalog FREE. ARROWHEAD, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


RADIO AND TV 


PIONEER RADIO 
& TV SERVICE 
“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
—Electronics Since 1922— 


| FORMERLY SAM PRICE RADIO G TV SERVICE 
| AND STILL UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 


| 1102 North Chadbourne Phone 21720 
| San Angelo, Texas 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


Run a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1960 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 

Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for sam- 

| ples on approval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 

| 140, Ferndale, Michigan. 


PAINT 


LASS 


SCALES 


No Guessing 
PAUL PORTABLE 
SHEEP SCALE 
500 Lb. Cap. 
All-Metal Crate 


$225.00 


Assured Accuracy 


DORSEY GRAIN CO. 


Scales - Sprayers - Chutes - Feeders 
Fort Worth 7, Texas PE 1-1717 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 


PAINT FOR 
BARNS - FENCES 
DAIRIES 
POULTRY HOUSES 
ROOFS 


MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Phone 26881 
San Angelo, Texas 


FLATTERING FINISHES FOR HOMES 
PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 
WITH LONGHORN PAINTS 
ASK FOR THE 
LONGHORN BRAND AT 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


LONGHORN PAINT COMPANY 
San Antonio, Texas 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 
M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Tel. 9836 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


POSTS 
GET THE BEST — SAVE MONEY 


Machine Peeled, Close-Grain Southern Yellow Pine Creosoted Posts 
and Barn Poles, Treated under American Wood Preservers Associa- 
tion Specifications. 

Treated Pine Post Last 30 Years or Longer, Remains Firm in the 
Ground during Its Lifetime, and Is One and One-half times as Strong 
as Cedar and One-third Heavier — A Small Pine Post Does the Job 
of a Much Bigger Cedar Post. 


Per Truck Per Truck 
Top °. Top Load 

Lengths Diameter Weight 30,000 Ibs. Lengths Diameter Weight 30,000 ibs 

And Over And Over 
6’ 2” 17 Ibs. .36 8 68 Ibs. 1.20 
6’ 20 lbs. .48 8’ 6” 99 Ibs. 1.70 
6’ 3.” 25 Ibs. .60 10’ 4” 64 Ibs. 1.40 
4” 32 lbs. -67 10’ 91 lbs. 2.00 
6’ 4,” 40 Ibs. .76 10’ 6” 124 lbs. 2.60 
7: = 21 Ibs. 50 12’ 4” 77 Ibs. 1.75 
28 Ibs. .61 12’ 5” 109 Ibs. 2.45 
4” 35 Ibs. 20 12’ 6” 149 Ibs. 3.35 
7’ . i 59 lbs. 1.02 | 14’ 4” 89 Ibs. 2.05 
7. 6” 81 Ibs. 1.43 | 16’ 4” 100 Ibs. 3.10 
8’ 4” 40 lbs. 82 16’ ~ 160 Ibs. 4.05 
8’ 44%” 55 Ibs. 1.00 18’ 6” 250 Ibs. 6.03 


Write for Complete List and Prices 
Freight Per Post from Jasper to Destination: 1c per mile x Wt. of Post. 
Example 642’ 3” to San Angelo — 456 Miles x 20 lbs. Equal 9c. 
Prices are F. O. B. Jasper and Subject to Change Without Notice. 
All Posts and Poles Are Smooth Machine Peeled and Pressure- 
Treated with No. 1 AWPA Creosote to a Minimum Retention of 
6 Pounds Per Cubic Foot. 


LANIER BROS. WOOD PRODUCTS 


Box 6056 Phone DUdley 4-4547 or DUdley 4-4317 
JASPER, TEXAS 
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SHEEP & RaAIsER 


RANCH LAND - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - SHEEP -— GOATS — HORSES - CATTLE - ETC. 
Classified Advertising Reaching “More of the Right People” — for More Response! 


TRY IT! 


Low Cost — High Results! 
10 cents per word per insertion. 1.00 minimum. 
Set 6 point, publisher’s classification. Display 
Classified, $3.00 per inch; minimum, one inch. 
Yearly Contract, $2.50 per issue. 
All Classified ads, cash with order. 


years. 


SERVICE 


One of the oldest and largest Livestock Maga- 
zines in the Southwest — with the largest bona- 
fide circulation in the industry. Many readers 
have been receiving this magazine for over 35 


Your Ads Get Results! 


RANCH LANDS 


$20.00 acre, 29% down. 


area $17.50 acre, 29% down. 


P. O. Box 50 


Ranches We Would Like to Show 


EXCLUSIVE: To settle an Estate — Mae Boston Ranch, Glasscock 
County: Nine sections in a body, 7 miles southwest Garden City, 
excellent net fencing, 6 pastures, 6 wells and windmills, nice ranch 
house, also house for hired help. Strictly ranch at present but 75% 
future farm land; large irrigation district begins some two miles 
south, also irrigation water adjoining. Excellent cattle and sheep 
country. About one-third mineral rights owned will go with the deal. 
Must be sold for cash but we can secure good loan for about half. 
For price and further particulars contact us. 


In the Cream of the ranch country: 
leased, some 30 miles west of Vaughn, N. M., all in a body; rolling, 
good draws, heavy turf gramma grass, well watered and fenced. 


14,000 acres deeded, 1,000 leased, in the Vaughn, N. M., area, in a 
body, part net-proof, 6 wells and windmills, plenty of good water, 
rolling, good turf country, some minerals. Cheapest ranch in that 


FOR PLATS AND FULL INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


REALTORS 


Phones: 2-6828 — 4414 or 4423 
Real Estate Since 1908 


9,500 acres deeded, 1,000 


San Angelo, Texas 
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RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


CHESTER H. KENLEY 


Oil and Gas Properties 
301 McBurnett Bldg. 
Phone 4411 P. O. Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


LISTEN! You cow, sheep and goat raisers who 
want a small ranch of 2,150 acres. Please 
let me show you one of the best combina- 
tion ranches to be found in the Hill Coun- 
try. River front, lots of springs, mail and 
school bus by door, large 7-room house; 
also two-bedroom hunter's house. Large 
barn, sheds and corrals; plenty good grass. 
Can give immediate possession. $50.00 per 
acre, including all royalty. 


Would appreciate listings on some larger 
ranches. 
B. C. COLVIN 
3805 ALAMO TELEPHONE 9765 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FOR LEASE, with sheep, ten choice ranches, 
30 inches rainfall. Experienced stockmen 
only. Write BISHOP of Puno, Obispado, 
Puno, Peru. 


RANCH LOANS with no brokerage charge to 
borrower. 


RANCHES—Before you buy or sell a ranch it 
will pay you to contact: 


EARL HUFFMAN 
Real Estate — Land Loans — Oil Leases 
Phone 23823 P. O. Box 655 
San Angelo, Texas 


15,000-ACRE New Mexico cattle and sheep 
ranch; bargain. 

We are having calls for farms and ranches. 

TWO GOOD MOTELS to trade for farm land 

Bring us your listings. 

See us for your farm and ranch loans. 


DAVIS & EDGINGTON 


P. O. Box 630 900 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas — Phone 7711 
HAVE four sections in Wheeler 


County with oak, skunk and other 
brush, also weeds. Like to contact 
party interested in grazing goats on 
a share or similar basis. 


FRANK WALKER 


WHEELER, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
Realtor 
Selling the Hill Country of Texas 


Cangrentetines to the Angora Goat Breeders 

of America. You have followed well the 
Classification System of Selling initiated by 
us in the Original Classification Sale at Junc- 
tion, Texas, 1935. The progress you have 
made has proved to be economically sound 
for the industry. We wish you well in your 
sales this year. 


PRICE REDUCED 
2990-ACRE finest sheep, goat and cow ranch. 
No bitterweed, well improved, 7 pastures, 5 
fields totaling 200 acres, all in smali grain; 
excellent fences, lots of deer turkey, 
one mile beautiful spring-fed stream, crystal 
clear, excellent fishing. On pavement, near 
good school. All minerals, immediate posses- 
sion. $65,000.00 loan at 42% rr be as- 
sumed, balance cash, no trade. $62. 
acre if sold before September 1. This is the 
finest ranch it has been my privilege to 
offer. Call for appointment to see. 


2,475 ACRES of top Edwards Plateau Divide 
country, all one pasture, excellent water well 


concrete reservoir; no bitterweed; on 
good road. Don't call — come look. 


2,185 ACRES unimproved, rolling, black land 
Divide counrty. Lots of game, finest live- 
oak, some shinnery, three wells, five pas- 
tures, no bitterweed. Choice location, oil 
leased, terrific carrying capacity. This ranch 
comparable to seven sections average coun- 
try. $50,000.00 down, balance good terms. 

2,200 ACRES, nothing finer in small ranch. 
Excellent improvements; home, fences, mills, 
reservoirs, barns and corrals all planned for 
practical and economical commercial sheep, 
goat and cattle operation. All minerals. All 
modern conveniences. Priced to sell. $50,- 
000.00 down, balance excellent terms. Call 
collect to set up appointment to show. 
Allow three days. 

6:2 

Many beautiful small ranches, river fronts 

and retirement spots. 


Dial Hickman 6-2823 office, or 
Hickman 6-2921, Junction, Texas 


Or Write to 
R. E. ““DICK’’ HOMANN 


Box 232 634 Main Street 
Junction, Texas 


32 SECTIONS, 28 deeded, 4 sections free; Y- 
minerals, leased 50c rental; 7 pastures, afi 
net fence, 22 miles pipeline, 28 water 
places. 7-room house, R.E.A., 2 landing 
strips; good grass, browse, etc. Cow, sheep 
and goat ang Green feed now. Immedi- 
ate possession. Price and terms to sell. Near 
Marathon. 

900 ACRES Southeast Oklahoma. R.E.A., 1 
well; improvements and fences bad; creek 
bottom land, permanent water; 1/2 minerals. 
Price only $35 per acre. Trade for farm near 
San Angelo. 

71,000 ACRES, 56,000 deeded, balance State 
and private lease. 26,000 acres minerals; 6- 
room, 3-bedroom, brick-tile headquarters. 
Helper house, corrals, barns, etc; 185 miles 
net fence; 17 windmills, 25 miles pipeline 
and creek; 9 miles to school and town; 
R.E.A., school bus, etc. Price $11.50 down, 
according to terms and minerals desired. 
Very reasonable terms. 

HAVE several motels and hotels, commercial 
Property, trade for ranches. 

NEED 6,000 to !0,000-acre ranches priced rea- 
sonable in Central and West Texas. 

FARM and Ranch loans. No brokerage fee. 


O. T. HADEN 
Bonded and Licensed Broker 
Res. 521 N. Bishop Office 52 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas Phone 8363 


FOR FARMS and Ranches in San 
San Saba and adjoining Counties, 
see or write: 


TEMPLE WEST, REALTOR 
Off. Ph. 139—Home BEnd 85317 
San Saba, Texas 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and ii 
DEALERS 

Widely known, capable, and re- iii 
liable buyers and dealers handl- jj 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 3 
livestock are listed below. We = 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 
DRAKE COMMISSION CO. = 
Hotel Cactus Building = 
San Angelo, Texas a 
DON ESTES 2 
Auctioneer & Live Stock Broker = 
Route 3 
Desdemona, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 


Phones 65 or 326-W i 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 ill 
Menard, Texas in 
JOE R. LEMLEY ii 
Registered and Commercial Cat- ii 
tle, Stocker Cows and Calves, jj 
Bulls. Available at all times. a 
Phone 3300, Hotel Cactus Bldg., = 
San Angelo, Texas. 5 
LACY NOBLE COMMISSION a 
COMPANY 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: Town House Hotel tw! 


Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
2420 West Avenue L 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


WITTENBURG SHEEP CO. 
L. W. & Odus Wittenburg 

P. O. Box 864 

Phone PR-5-5632 

Del Rio, Texas 


OMER C. WRIGHT 

Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525, Res. 2228. 
Junction, Texas 


in 

Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


RANCH LANDS 


114 ACRES near Temple; 98 acres in farm; 
6-room house, large barn and good well of 
water. $180.00 an acre. 

103 ACRES Central Texas; 78 acres in farm 
and 25 acres in Bermuda grass; 5-room 


house. 
T. E. MANNING 
Phone 24506 126 East 9th Street 
San Angelo, Texas 
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For Aucust, 1960 


RANCH LANDS 


SUFFOLK 


SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCH 


DURANGO. 80,000 acres deeded land. Fenced 
in’ many pastures with 5 wires on heavy 
posts close together with lumber gates. Wells 
with Jensen pumps; many developed springs. 
Six houses for ranch help. Three-fourths of 
this ranch is solid blue gramma grass coun- 
try. No ticks. Located in ranch community. 
Owned by an estate and priced at only $2.25 
an acre. Down payment, | /3 of purchase 
price. One-fourth of ranch good browse 
country. One of the best combination sheep 
and cattle ranches in Northern Mexico. You 
can figure on this ranch running 4,000 head 
of mother stuff and calves until shipping 
time, and stock it light. 


BOB MANUEL 
Colorado City, Texas 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, 
BILL THACH, Southern Colorado Land me 
ar Co., Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo- 


1475 ACRES, Missouri Ozarks, several miles 
from new TABLE ROCK LAKE. Two large 
buildings, small dwelling, many _ springs, 
small stream. $27.00 per acre. 


RANDALL AGENCY 


204 Fourth Street Monett, Missouri 


LOCATE 
Your next Sheep or Cattle Ranch in 
CENTRAL B. COLUMBIA 


For selected ranch values write 


DR. J. A.G.1.C. 
c/o CARSON LTD. 
KAMLOOPS, "British COLUMBIA 


CATTLE 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED AND COMMERCIAL CATTLE, 
STOCKER COWS AND CALVES, BULLS, 
AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 


JOE R. LEMLEY 


Phone 3300 Hotel Cactus Building 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


12 Serviceable Bulls for sale at $450 
each. 


GEORGE WALLACE 


SONORA, TEXAS 


DAIRY Heifer Calves, most breeds. 
Open, bred and springer Holsteins. 
SHAWNEE CATTLE CO. 


3934-A Buena Vista Dallas 4, Texas 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Hamilton Choat, President, Olney, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argyle, Texas. 


HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


COLUMBIAS 


COLUMBIAS 
For Sale, 9 Big Columbia Rams. OTHO WHITE- 
FIELD, Friona, Texas. Phone Hub-2132. 


RAMBOUILLET 


GOOD, Smooth, Range-Raised, Heavy Shearing 
Rambouillet Rams — Yearlings and a few 
two's being grained. Priced to sell. 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 


CORRIEDALE 


LARGE Type Corriedale Rams. Good 
Fleeces. Price $30.00. Fat and 
ready. 

CATON JACOBS 


9 E. Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 


SUFFOLKS PLACE FIRST 
IN REGISTRATION 


Why? Suffolk ewes excel in lamb production 
— Suffolk rams sire top quality lambs. 
Write: 

SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

Box 324G, Columbia, Missouri 


SUFFOLKS 
Purebred Rams, big and ready for service. Top 
quality of Laidlaw bloodlines. 
Call or See: 


BERNARD PETTY 
Robert Lee, Texas 
Phone 4534691 


Box 469 


SUFFOLKS 


One of our rams to be sold at the 
1960 National Ram Sale, Og- 
den, Utah, August 17, 1960. 


3 studs and pen of 5 registered 
rams consigned to this sale. 


We will be back with the same 
quality rams that have topped 
the National several times. 


Also for sale at home a few 
2-year-old ewes and ewe lambs. 


M. W. BECKER 
ROUTE 4 RUPERT, IDAHO 


RAMS 


FOR SALE 
Corriedale-Delaine-Rambouillet - cross 
Yearling Rams — Range raised. 
Phone Empire 7-2565 


RANCHMAN’S WOOL & 
MOHAIR COMMISSION HOUSE 


INGRAM, TEXAS 


GOATS 


ANGORA Yearling Billies for sale. 
Good ones and at bargain price. 
Call 40K1, Sonora, to see them. 

JOHN WARD, JR. 


Sonora, Texas 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
to 
CLINTON HARLOW 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


BORDERS, close up bred to Scottish and Amer- 
ican champions. a workers. Estab- 
lished 1949. Pu stud service. EARL 

WHELCHEL, Westville, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25¢ for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


HORSES 


STALLION SERVICE: Bandido’s 
Hi Jo, P-68,761, Chestnut Sorrel 
with star. E] Bandido, Zantanon 
breeding on sire side. Dam is Su- 
sie Lue, P-19,198, by Top Flight, 
P-1097, by Golden Chief, P-194. A 
using Quarter Horse. Make an of- 


fer. He may sell. Fee: Private 
treaty. 
M. J. DITTMAR 
Route 2 Phone 6512 


Fredericksburg, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK HAULING, Good Equipment. Effi- 


cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San 
Angelo, Texas. 
OPTOMETRIST 
PHILLIPS OPTOMETRISTS 
+ EYES EXAMINED 
+ GLASSES FITTED 
+ CONTACT LENSES 
+ REPAIRS 
28-A W. BEAUREGARD PH. 5522 
SAN ANGELO 


DR. DON CUNNINGHAM 


OPTOMETRIST 
Dial 6452 
Hours: 8:30-5:30 
18 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


BLANKETS 


SEND us wool, mohair or purchase 
direct from Mill; beautiful, warm 
blankets. We have a very special 
offer on Mohair. Information free. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 
422 MAIN ELDORADO, TEXAS 


WELL SERVICE 


DAVID R. LIGON 
Windmill Erection and Repair 
WELL SERVICE 
Call or Write 


JA—4-9577 ED—6-2440 
1140 Plain St. 807 N. Missouri 
Las Cruces, New Mexico Fort Stockton, Texas 


DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


arrkoves 


CANITOND 


We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 
Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 


PAINT—WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 4435 
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AWNINGS 


ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 


R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 


AUTOMOTIVE 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 
WE WILL TRADE FOR YOUR OLD RADIATOR 
CORES FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL - BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 


Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


HAVE YOUR CAR SERVICED 
WHILE YOU SHOP 
DOWNTOWN 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
THE CACTUS HOTEL 


MOOREHEAD & SON’S 
Downtown Mobil Service 
101 E. Beauregard Phone 26616 

Chadbourne 


Also 1425 N. 


San Angelo, Texas 


ANGELO 


motive 
SINCE 1931 


Wheel Alignment Experts 
R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 


MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 


AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 
AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 


(Classified Continued on Page 70) 
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Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at San Angelo | 


ART SUPPLIES WALL PAPER 
PICTURE FRAMING, PAINT, SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATE GLADLY GIVEN 


J HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF PAINT 
AND WALLPAPER FOR YOUR RANCH 
HOME. 


PHONE 6534 —- 1 SO. FILLMORE 
IN THE VILLAGE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PUBLICATIONS 


A GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


“A HISTORY OF THE ~~ taal 
By Philip S. Rus’ 
New, 377 page, cloth cover, history covering 
main events in Northern California, 
Southern California, and Baja California 
(Mexico) from Cortez to Sputnik. 

A valuable reference book. $6 per volume. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER 
P. O. Drawer No. 31 
San Diego 12, California 


More Profits with 


Market Topping 
HAMPSHIRES 


More ond more hog growers ore de- 
tmondin Hampsifires to extre 


Better Mothers is" 
v Cheaper Gains Hampshire 
MORE Meat motherly topid growth, 


economy of goin, for ability, ond well mus- 
cled corcass ing efficient, profitable, 
oad satistyin preduction. Count the 

shire the toms across the cornbelt tor 
proof of former-preference. Hompshires consist. 
ently weigh better, grade better and cut better 
then estimated. You con buy "peeve ea 
thet ore Certified os superior, 

Write for literature obout 

its Certified Meot Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
MAIN $T., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself poy 2 these top show 
winners—since 1 the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly — 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webs 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.50 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, 


PROFIT AND HEALTH — Raise 
dairy goats. Learn how. Monthly 
magazine $2.00 yearly; sample and 
information 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Columbia J3, Missouri 


Iinois. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one 
year $2.00, two years $3.50, three years 
$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGATINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
SALESMAN Wit] 410) E WEATHERFORD 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
vag SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 


oa — $5.00 3 yrs. 
zona Title Building 


Avie. 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 7113 


FARM AND RANCH 
SUPPLIES 

Corrugated Galvanized 

Sheet Iron 

Heavy 29 gauge, per square $10.25 


Wo'f-Proof SHEEP FENCE 
1035 - 12-14% ga. 


$196.85 
1443-12-14'% ga. 
$257.60 


2” x 4” and 2” x 6” Good 
Straight Douglas Fir 


Barbed Wire 
13% gauge, 80-rod spool 


Twisted Cable 
12% gauge, 80-rod spool 
$8.89 
Galvanized Smooth Wire 
9 gauge, 100 Ib. roll... $13.90 
16 gauge, 100 Ib. roll... $14.95 


Fence Lumber 
1 x 6 Rough, per ft......... 11%e 


Life Time Steel Gates 
12 feet long.................. $26.35 


Complete stock at all Bowman Yards 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene 
in Texas 


Artesia, Roswell 
in New Mexico 


WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 
PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MR. RANCHER 
When you die will your ranch 
be sold to pay your Federal 
Estate Tax and Debts? 


It Might Be 
Take steps now to prevent it. 


For consultation without 
obligation, write 


BAINES AND STOCKDALE 
721 Brown Bldg. 
Austin, Texas 
Tel. GR 22478 


SOUTHDOWN 


Registered Southdown Sheep: 40 
head of good quality ewes — from 
yearlings to 5-year-olds; also, 2 
good yearling rams. PRICED TO 
SELL. 


BOBBY PENNY 
PHONE PL-5066 
WINTERS, TEXAS 


X 364 


How 
Come? 


TO THE MAGAZINE: 


TRY THIS on your editorial writer. 
See tear sheet from page 1 of the 
Coryell County News of April 26. 


“Believe we noticed a sign on a 
sheep and goat raiser’s pickup (they 
all drive ’em, nearly) ‘Wear Wool 
& Mohair” or some such slogan— 
all of which we agree to. BUT, if 
you'll notice, most of these self- 
same advocaters wear khakis or 
blue jeans, ALL MADE OF that 
that filthy stuff, cotton. Now, the 
National Cotton Council will like 
this. A competitive product being 
worn by a competitor.” 


How come nearly all sheep and goat 
raisers wear khakis or Levis or some 
other brand of COTTON? It doesn’t 
add up. 

Of course, your magazine has good 
khaki and blue jeans advertisements, 
but your magazine and your folks are 
promoting wool and mohair. And, 
that is the reason this writer’s laugh- 
ing at you. WHO, but YOUR folks 
should wear wool and mohair? 

You’ve got “Miss Wool of Texas” 
and that’s fine. We're for her. One of 
your Miss Wools visited Gatesville for 
our sheep and goat show, and pos- 


Your Complete 
Western Store 


BOOT ADDLES 


HANDMADE 
More Than 30 Years 
of Know-How! 


M,. L. LEDDY & SONS 
San Angelo, Texas 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


sibly the new one will visit us, too. 
We invite her. 
Well, that’s that! Now! 

CORYELL COUNTY NEWS 
Mat Jones, Editor-Publisher 
705 Main Street 
Gatesville, Texas 

Ed’s Note: 

Mr. Jones, you're right! Ranch peo- 
ple should wear more of their prod- 
ucts—and eat them, too! It would 
help. 

Two points — wool and wool-mo- 
hair combinations, unfortunately, are 
a little expensive for work wear. And, 
if every grower wore nothing but wool 
all year around, it would not obviate 
the advertising and promoting wool, 
for the grower consumption, even 
then, would be only a drop in the 
bucket in the overall picture. 

It is not the failure on the part of 
some growers to wear wool all the time 
that is of deepest concern to the in- 
dustry. It is the reluctance of so many 
growers in Coryell and other coun- 
ties to support the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, which plays 
a primary part in making the Incen- 
tive Payment program possible. This 
program provides for advertising and 
promotion throughout the United 
States to all the people, involving con- 
sumption of millions of pounds of 
wool. 

How about pointing this out in 
your editorials? 

The significance of the signs on 
the growers’ pickups is not so much 
that the growers are advertising their 
products as that they are, most likely, 
members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, which is fight- 
ing for them in all matters, including 
wool-mohair advertising. We hope to 
see more such signs on pickups and 
automobiles! 


GLOBE DRY FLY BAIT 


GLOBE LABORATORIES of Fort 
Worth reports one of the most effec- 
tive dry fly baits on the American 
market. Thoroughly tested for over a 
year, Sud-N-Deth, the new fly killer, 
possesses a prolonged residual effect, 
according to information received. 
Flies which have built up a resistance 
to other dry baits fall quick victims 
to this new product. Flies are attract- 
ed to the fly killer, take a few bites, 
flutter their wings, and turn over on 
their backs dead. 

Packaged for instant use, the prod- 
uct requires no mixing or measuring. 
It is so toxic that one pound covers 
6,000 square feet of area. It has been 
found very effective in ranch and 
farm usage, including its use in dairy 
barns prior to milking, in stables, 
swine pens, dog pens, chicken yards 
and pens, and many other places. 


KILLS WORMS 


in CATTLE, SHEEP 
and GOATS 


VETERINARIAN’S REPORT — The poor condition of many livestock is caused by PARASITES and 


COPPER DEFICIENCY. Thousands of stockmen use PARITROPE to 
TOP production quickly and easily at less cost. Parasite-free animals 


profits. Paritrope works instanfly 
taste, too. Contains COPPER, COBALT, 


Office. 
ASK YOUR LOCAL VETERI- 


NARIAN OR WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


BOX 5665 


and animals resume weight-gaining promptly. 


et POOR-DOERS back into 
greater gains and extra 
like the 


They 
IRON for healthier, more profitable "vested. SAVES 
time and labor. Approved for BEEF and DAIRY cattle, SHEEP and 


GOATS. Patented U. S. Pat. 


THE PARITROPE COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS STATION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DEPT. M 
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GODBOLD SALE OF BUCKS 


AVERAGES $132 


THE THIRD annual C. H. Godbold 
Angora Goat Sale held July 23 was 
considered an excellent one. Buyers 
came from throughout the Edwards 
Plateau and spirited bidding resulted 
on the 86 bucks offered. They brought 
an average of $132 per head. 

The top-selling buck brought $880. 
It was knocked down to G. W. Hamil- 
ton of Leakey, who also paid $390 
for another of the top-selling bucks. 
Mr. Hamilton is a new breeder in the 
business. Recently he purchased more 
than 100 does from the Godbold 
herd. 

Jack Richardson, Uvalde ranchman, 
paid $180 for the top doe of the sale 
in a lively bidding contest in which 
Miss Marvel Ann Skaggs of Junction 
was runner-up bidder. She was a most 
surprised young lady when Mr. Rich- 
ardson presented her with the doe. 
The 48 does in the sale averaged 
$73.60, a record for the sale. 

Leading doe buyers included Roy 
Capps, Mason, 10 head; Finklea 
Bros., Sonora, 8; Leslie Sansom, 
Leakey, 5; and C. R. Veltman, Brack- 
ettville; Mrs. Vera Burrows, Barks- 
dale; H. Brandenberger; Mrs. S. A. 
Wooldridge; Authur Davis, Con Can; 
Fritz Lehmberg, Mason; L. E. Gregg, 
Tom Johnston, Mrs. Tom Love, and 
Marvel Ann Skaggs, of Junction. 


FROM NOW UNTIL NEXT SPRING 
and now ts the time to order to make 


Other buck buyers included H. 
Brandenberger, who paid $470 for 
oné; Pat Rose, III, Del Rio, $420 for 
one; Willie Miers, Sonora, $300; 
Fritz Lehmberg, Mason, $270; Leslie 
Sansom, $230. Other major buyers 
included Ray Walker, Medina; L. A. 
Clark, Jr., Rocksprings; Roy Capps, 
Frank Powers, L. Finklea, J. W. Hark- 
rider, B. Fryer, Ira Smith, and Curly 
Thompson. 


SHAW WINS AWARDS 


WHEN THE Texas FFA convention 
was held at Houston recently, Bill 
Shaw, 18, son of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. 
Hanes of San Angelo, was awarded 
the Lone Star Farmer degree, which 
is the highest state award in Future 
Farmers of America work. Bill has 
completed three years of FFA work 
and operates a 3¥2-section ranch 
which netted him a profit of around 
$4,000 in three years. E. E. Young, 
V. A. teacher at Central High School, 
San Angelo, and Scott Webster, presi- 
dent of the Green Hand Chapter, San 
Angelo, went with Mr. Shaw to the 
convention. Shaw hopes to win the 
American Farmer award and later the 
Star American Farmer award, top 
award in FFA work. 


LAMKIN'S 


Sth ANNUAL SALE 


APPROXIMATELY 


125 BUCKS--50 DOES 


REAL COUNTY REGISTERED 


ANGORA GOAT BRE*=DERS 
ASSOCIATION 


SEPTEMBER 3 
SALE AT FFA BARN, 1:00 P.M. 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 


LEM JONES — Auctioneers — PETE GULLEY 


PRO-MIN 
THE BEST RANGE BLOCK TO USE 


sure you have it when you want it! 


yx NO OTHER SUPPLEMENT NEEDED. NO ADDITIVES 


Hish PROTEIN 


e@ Supplement 
fortified with antibiotics 


SERVES EQUALLY WELL 
TO PROMOTE THE 
HEALTH AND PRO} 
DUCTION OF CATTLE, 
SHEEP, GOATS, HORSES 
ETc. 


6 BALANCED 


PROTEINS 


Plus all the minerals ond bd 


vitamins known to be n: 
ed by livestock 


COSTS ONLY PENNIES 
PER HEAD TO USE 


IDEAL FOR CALVES AND 
OTHER YOUNG ANIMALS 


STIMULATES FEED CONVERSION 
x MAINTAINS VITALITY AND RE- 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 


PROMOTES IMPROVED 
BREEDING AND 
REPRODUCTION 


HELPS SUSTAIN NORMAL GROWTH AND WEIGHT GAIN 


"Your Guarantee Of Dependable, 
Low-Cost Livestock Nutrition 


CONSERVES SCARCE RANGE 


AVAILABLE ON CONTRACT BASIS AT 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 


OR SPECIAL MIXING REQUIRED 


SELF-FEEDING FREE CHOICE BLOCK 


UNUSUALLY PALATABLE 
AND PLEASING 
IN TASTE 


NO WASTE DUE TO 
FLAKING OR 
CRUMBLING 


w 


UTILIZES A MINIMUM 
OF STORAGE SPACE 
AND LABOR 


NO SPECIAL FEEDERS 
REQUIRED 


LAMKIN BROS., INC. 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


1 am interested in Pro-Min High-Protein Blocks and would like to have complete information, 


. L estimate my needs would be for about ............... tons. 


prices, and delivery data right away. 


1 understand | am under no obligation. 


STATE 
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FOR SMART HORSE OWNERS 


A Self-Rationing Nutritionally 
Balanced Protein-Mineral Bloc 
Made Especially for Horses % 


SAN-TEX 
24°, PROTEIN HORSE BLOCK 


% Horses graze where you want them. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Crude Protein — not less than... 24.0 % 

Crude Fat — not less than Le ee 

H f d d Crude Fiber — not less than 

Calcium (Ca) — not more than. 
* Orses get very ay You put out (Ca) — not less than ‘ 35 % 
— 15 | 
feed only once every 7 - 10 days. | 

Salt (NaCl) — not more than 150 % 

INGREDIENTS 


Soybean meal, milo gluten meai, salt, Ph ap eed. 
feeding cane molasses, defluorinated phosphate, calcium 
* Stops gnawing on stalls, fences, etc. carbonate, special steamed bone meal, linseed oil meal, 
iron oxide, dried fermentation grain solubles, manganese 
sulphate, potassium iodide, iron sulphate, zinc sulphate, 
copper sulphate, cobalt sulphate, vitamin A feeding oil, 
D-activated animal sterol ‘(source of vitamin D-3), anti- 
biotic feed supplement (source of chlortetracycline) 
riboflavin supplement, calcium pantothenate, niacin, cho- 
* Furnishes horses needed vitamins and plement, menadione (source of vitamin V activity), and 
line chloride, vitamin B-12 supplement, vitamin E sup- 
irradiated yeast. 


minerals not found in sufficient 
Manufactured By 


amounts in forage. ; SAN-TEX FEED AND MINERAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FEEDING DIRECTION 


San-Tex Horse Blocks are to be fed free choice with 


See Your Dealer or Contact 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Co., Inc. 


PERMIT NO. 87 
1001 PULLIAM ST. PHONES 7600 - 9697 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS — Not an Expense 


“It’s an Investment = 
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